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INTRODUCTION 



There was a time when the interpretation of literary texts and 
literary theory seemed two different and almost unrelated things. 
Interpretation was about the actual meaning of a poem, a novel, or a 
play, while theory seemed alien to what the study of literature was 
really about and even presented a threat to the reading of individual 
poems, novels, and other literary texts because of its reductive 
generalizations. In the last thirty years, however, interpretation and 
theory have moved closer and closer to each other. In fact, for many 
people involved in literary studies interpretation and theory cannot 
be separated at all. They would argue that when we interpret a text 
we always do so from a theoretical perspective, whether we are 
aware of it or not, and they would also argue that theory cannot do 
without interpretation. 

The premise of Literary Theory: The Basics is that literary 
theory and literary practice - the practice of interpretation - 
cannot indeed very well be separated, and certainly not at the more 
advanced level of academic literary studies. One of its aims, then, is 
to show how theory and practice are inevitably connected and have 
always been connected. Although the emphasis is on the 1970s and 
after, the first three chapters focus on the most important views of 
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IX 



extravagant claims seemed to some commentators armchair exer- 
cises that had little or no relation to what we saw on our 

television screens. , . • 

But a return to modes of critical interpretation that are no t m 
one way or another, informed by some form of theory 9 impos- 
sible. As I have already noted, most literary critics would claim that 
all interpretation is governed by certain assumptions and tha inter- 
pretation can only seem theory-free if we are unaware of 1 os 
assumptions - if we are, in effect, blind to what we are doing, f we 
prefer awareness, our interpretation^ practice will ™ vl ™ [ J be 
marked by the theoretical interventions of the last thirty-odd years. 
We could, of course, choose to work with the assumptions of ad ,- 
tional interpretation, but we would (ideally) have thought long nd 
hard about them and have realized that these assumptions , tak n 
together, m themselves constitute theories with regard to cad ng 
and literary value. We can't go home again. Or, to be more p ec^e, 
we can perhaps go home again, but not with the tan tha :out 
home is theory-free. Theory, then, is here to stay and the great 
majority of literary academics would not want it otherwise. They 
believe that theory has dramatically sharpened and widened ou 
understanding of a great many fundamental issues and expect : that 
theory, in its restless grappling with ever new issues, will continue 
to enhance our understanding (even if it may m the process ais 
come up with things that severely test our intellectual patience .A 
case in point is the relatively new field of ecocriticism, to which this 
second edition of Literary Theory: The Basics devotes a new chapter 
Ecocriticism also illustrates theory's flexibility. More than earlier 
theoretical ventures it recognizes the importance of empirical, even 
scientific, evidence for its political project, in this case that ot raising 
our ecological consciousness. , . . i 

This new edition of Literary Theory: The Basics is revised 
brought up to date - for instance in the chapters on postcolon.nl and 
queer studies - and, as I have just mentioned, expanded with a new 
chapter in order to reflect the current state of literary studies. Ana 
since the theories that have emerged within literary studies nave 
been so thoroughly assimilated by a good many other disciplines a 
book on literary theory has much to say about the wider world of 
the humanities and beyond. 
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ENGLISH MEANING 

If we want to understand English anc 
literature in the twentieth century a 
nineteenth-century figure of Matthew 
educator, poet (once famous for his n 
anthologized 'Dover Beach'), and prof 
University. Arnold's views, which assi; 
literature, and further enhanced its pre; 
In fact, his central idea that, apart fror 
qualities, literature also had importar 
already familiar in antiquity and we sei 
over the ages. So we find Thomas Jeffei 
future United States of America, obser 
lively and lasting sense of filial duty is 
on the mind of a son or daughter by n 
all the dry volumes of ethics and divin 
However, Arnold is not interested in tl 
the idea that literature is a source of ins 
of how-to books - but places it in a spiri 
Writing in the second half of the nim 
English culture as seriously threatened 1; 
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'best' is threatened: the evil is summarized by the 'anarchy of his 
title, which includes the self-centered unruliness of the working- 
class and 'the hideous and grotesque illusions of middle-class 
Protestantism' (63). He is, however, not very precise in his detim- 
tions of 'the best'. This is partly because he assumes that his readers 
already know: he does not have to tell them because they share his 
educational background and his beliefs. But it is also due to its 
elusiveness. Arnold can tell us where to find it for instance m 
Hellenism - the Greek culture of antiquity with its serial ease 
clearness, and radiancy' (134) - but can on y describe what it 
expresses: an attitude towards life, a way of being in the world. 
Included in this attitude we find 'freedom from fanaticism, deli- 
cacy of perception', the 'disinterested play of consciousness , and an 
'inward spiritual activity' that has 'for its characters increased 
sweetness, increased light, increased life, increased sympathy 
(60-64). What culture would seem to amount to is a deeply sympa- 
thetic and self-effacing interest in, and contemplation ot, the 
endless variety that the world presents. For Arnold, poetry piobes 
life more deeply, is more sympathetic towards its immensely 
various manifestations, and is less self-serving than anything else, 
and so we must turn to poetry 'to interpret life for us . Because 
poetry has the power to interpret life, we can also turn to it it we 
want to be consoled or to seek sustenance. With the persuasiveness 
of religious explanations seriously damaged, poetry has the now 
unique power of making sense of life, a sense from which we can 
draw comfort and strength. Moreover - and here we see the idea or 
'instruction' - culture allows us to 'grow', to become more complete 
and better human beings. As Arnold puts it in Culture ana 
Anarchy: 'Religion says, The kingdom of God is within you; and 
culture, in like manner, places human perfection in an internal 
condition, in the growth and predominance of our humanity proper, 
as distinguished from our animality' (47). 

THE PROBLEM OF CHANGE 

Let me for a moment turn to one of Arnold's major examples of 
the culture he extols: 'Hellenism', the complex of intellectual 
and emotional attitudes expressed in the cvilization of ancient 
Greece. Like all university-educated people of his time, Arnold was 
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thoroughly familiar with classical history and ^& ^ f \*f 
familiar, in fact, that in some ways he sees kree ^ e c 

that are more than 2,000 years old as contemporary » 
sics and the ideal of culture that they embody a ^ ^ be 
Arnold. This is a vitally important point: 'the bes ^ ^ e ^ 
thought and said in the world', whether to be foun ^ 
or in later writers, is the best for every age and ever ^ se Af ter a J 

From Arnold's perspective, this makes perfect sen ^ ^ t n 
culture and its major means of expression, poetry, pjaC • 

place of a religion that equally was for every a § e . an n0VV see & { 
But this introduces what many literary academics ^ at w ha 
serious problem. Arnold does not consider the possiM iy ^ 
is 'the best' for one age may not be 'the best' for an^ ^ t 
circumstances have completely changed, or that w j S n° 

given period is 'the best' for one party (say, the aristoc ^ st tfi&} 
necessarily 'the best' for another (starving peasants, ^ 
Arnold's culture and the poetry that embodies it * Q frer 
intellectual refinement and sensitivity and a disintere ^ 
wordliness that under a good many historical ^^"f^'^ot ^ 
have been a positive handicap. Arnold would probably ^ ^ 
this but he would argue that, all things being equal, ^ oU ld $ 
one cultural ideal - embodied in 'the best' - that we 8 
strive for. itte d 

The way I am presenting this - with starving peasan r ^ 
against the aristocracy - could easily create the imprest 0 ^ 
Arnold is an elitist snob. But that is absolutely not tne ^ at it 
Arnold's ideal of culture is certainly exclusive, in the sense j 
defines itself against money-grubbing vulgarity, narrow-^ 1 ^ 
fundamentalism, upper-class arrogance, and so on, but it d ° eS o ^ e 
seek to exclude anyone on principle. If we allow ourselves to . 
under the influence of 'culture', we can all transcend the limita* 
imposed on us by class, place, and character, and acquire 
cultured sensitivity and respectful, even reverent, attitude towa 
the world that 'culture' holds up for us. In fact, this is what Arno» 
would like all of us to do: to escape from the place and the time W 
hve m and to transform ourselves into citizens of an ideal world 1 
which time does, in a sense, not pass and in which we are in #>& 
ways - the ways that count - all the same. After all, in Arnold 
view 'culture' is of all time: it exists in an autonomous sphere 
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where time- and P^^^^^X^y^ 
considerations have been left b^Weca^ ^ A 
realm of culture if we choose, at least F manoe uvring, and 
here and now of personal ambition, politic 
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LIBERAL HUMANISM v iew of culture 

Although that may not be ^^^se Iware that culture 
has important implications. Arnold s ot q{ origm _ n 

will always to some extent ^^^^^^ 
the sense that for instance medieval ff^ hnet Earth - but with 
assume that the Sun revolves around a tat c p ^ ^ and 
regard to what it really has to tell u it tan Y 
place, that is, from history. With regard to *s _ ^ poet 

scends history. We must assume, then flt { ast as 

supreme among them - also transcen mne ^ fe h 

long as the act of creation lasts. A timeles^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
creation of timeless minds, that is, o kings us t0 an 

temporarily disregard the world around them ^ oraruy 
important question: where does a creative nun ^ u 

soared free of its mundane environment ^ d ? 

allow it to contribute to 'the best that has W ^ ^ Qn]y be th e 
The answer must be that the source of hat ^ meanin g 

individual creator. Poets find what is valuable 
in themselves; they just know. of the crea tive indi- 

Arnold was by no means unique m ms ^ contempor anes 
vidual. It was shared by the large majoiity ^ ^ Q th 
and by the countless writers and follow his lead, 

twentieth century would more or less the individual - 

More importantly, it is still the P^f^ world . This view of 
not just the creative ones - in trie ^ philosophy - 

the individual -or subject, to use a term ^ flW ism, a 

is central to what is called liberal^ or ^ ^ 

philosophical/political cluster of ldea e taken for granted, 

autonomy and self-sufficiency of the subject < ^ 
Liberal humanism assumes that all ot u lves on the basis 

that we have at least to some extent crear ^ ^ ^ ^ 
of our individual experiences. It is easy 
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:t is pervasively present in our culture and in our social 
is. The legal system, for instance, starts from the assump- 
we have a certain autonomy. If your lawyer succeeds in 
g the court that the murder you thought you could get 
i was not a conscious act that you could have decided 
du will be declared insane. Likewise, democracies do not 
tions with the expectation that people will wander mind- 

a voting booth and make a completely arbitrary choice 
he candidates. Our social institutions expect us to be 

and to be reasonably free. Because of that freedom, we 
ire supposedly the source of the value and the meaning 
to things. As liberal subjects we are not the sum ot our 
; but can somehow stand outside experience: we are not 
our circumstances but are what we are because our seu 
here all along and has, moreover, remained remarkably 
id stable. Not surprisingly, in much of Western liter* 
specially in lyric poetry and realistic fiction, individual 
mselves, or are portrayed, along these lines. In the rea* 
; of the mid-nineteenth century, characters again and 
e being defined by their social and economic situation 
y are essentially free. Since what they are - then seit 
ndependent from their situation, the circumstances in 

find themselves can be transcended. Realism suggests 
racters that it presents find the reasons for their actions 
,s inside themselves. Because this liberal humanist view 
idual is as pervasively present in our world as it was in 
,th century, it also characterizes much of our contempo- 

re. . i 

present-day critics and theorists this is a deeply pioo- 
: In the later chapters of this book we will encounter 
:tions to this liberal humanist perspective. Let me here 
one possible problem. What if access to Arnold's the 
; for instance on education? If that is the case, Arnold's 
r a 'culture' that supposedly has universal validity 
ik like arrogance: we would have the educated telling 
ed that they are barbarians. Arnold might object that 
us should get the same - extended - education. But 
Dpportunities are not evenly distributed over this 
are, even within every nation, sharply different levels 
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in education. A sceptic might easily see Arnold's ca 
idea of culture as a move in a struggle for power 
the power to define culture, to decide what the 'h 
membership of the cultural elite. In fact, even if we 
claim and accept that his idea of culture does indeei 
most humane, most tolerant, most morally sensiti' 
that human civilization has come up with, we woi 
problem. Would we have the right to impose that cu 
who couldn't care less? 

In short, there are serious problems with Arm 
conception of culture and poetry. I should, in all fair 
say that it has taken almost a hundred years for 1 
really to register and that even now his views are 
Isn't it true that many of us, at least at some point ii 
to see literature as a high-minded enterprise by ar 
and fine-tuned intellectuals that is somehow several 
from the trivial push-and-pull of ordinary life? It 
prospect: to have a place to go where in a hushed sik 
silence that we very appropriately find in a library, 
the kindred, equally sensitive people who have wri 
we read. It is a place where time does not pass and 
ways - the ways that count - we are all the same. V 
are of course only the passive consumers of what th 
have actively produced, but doesn't that differem 
away? Especially so since the texts we read are in th 
lifted out of their historical context and so to a cei 
loose from their creators? 

It is too good to be completely true, even if it is 
wholly untrue. How can we, apart from everythin; 
know whether the seemingly kindred spirits that v 
timeless place do indeed share our perspectives and c 
guarantee is there that we do not only see our co 
sharp relief because we ignore what we do not want 
Arnold is right about Hellenism's 'aerial ease, 
radiancy', but where in that phrase are the murder £ 
so many of the Greek classics? Can the Greeks, or i 
Dante, or even Shakespeare, who all lived in worlt 
different from our own, really have been in s< 
way similar to ourselves? Perhaps 'delicacy of p 
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:rested play of consciousness', and the other qualities that 
attributes to his ideal culture are indeed of all times, even if 
?rent periods and places they will have been framed by 
it historical circumstances. But since we cannot travel back 
we will never know. In the final analysis, Arnold's historical 
turn between Hellenism and the high culture of his own 
:he poetry that must interpret life for us - is an act of faith. 

rURE AS CIVILIZATION'S LAST STANCE 
vlatthew Arnold died, in 1888, English literature was fairly 
tablished as an academic subject in both England and 
i. Interestingly, in British India English had already since the 
:rved to familiarize the 'native' elite with 'Englishness' and 
cize them to the extent that they were prepared to have 
ves anglicized. However, English literature as it was studied 
ite nineteenth and early twentieth century could not very 
egarded as a serious intellectual discipline. Academic English 
ely devoted to the history of the English language and to its 
ms, such as Middle and Old English (the absolutely unintel- 
nguage of Beowulf). The study of literature was largely the 
of well-educated men of letters who preferred high-minded 
,ns and discussions of an author's sensibility to critical 
and attention to the structure - the actual workings ot 
exts. 

really changed things and moved them in a direction we 
readily recognize is the intervention of a young American 
Eliot (1888-1965), who had moved to England before the 
of World War I, and the British government's desire to 
ace for the study of English literature somewhere in its 
lal schemes. While Eliot, with whose views I will deal in a 
was primarily influential in the universities, the govern- 
trolled Board of Education gave English literature a solid 
econdary education. It is worth noting how closely the so- 
;wbolt Report' of 1921 that the Board had commissioned 
Arnold's footsteps: 'Great literature', it tells us, is 'a time- 
;'. It is 'an embodiment of the best thoughts of the best 
; most direct and lasting communication of experience by 
ian'. But this is, interestingly, not all that literature can 
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show to recommend itself to a Board of Education. Li 
Report suggests, could also serve to 'form a new elemer 
unity, linking together the mental life of all classes', 
ture, with its focus on a spiritual realm of unselfish har 
all petty quarrels are forgotten or have become irrel 
overcome social conflict and anti-patriotic sentimen 
Report in fact suggests, although it never says so in so i 
is that social and economic inequality pales next to the 
can find in the study - or perhaps the mere reading - ol 
It is always easy to criticize the ideals of the past ar 
perhaps not come down too hard on these English edi 
their American counterparts, who somewhat earli 
forward the study of English - and some American - 
an important binding principle in a nation trying to ass 
numbers of immigrants. Apart from everything else, tr 
have had the spiritual well-being of British and Ameri 
at heart. Still, the idea that literature might be inst 
forging national unity has some consequences we n 
because it introduces a criterion that is absent from A 
of poetry as the interpreter of life. If literature is 
promote national unity it makes good sense to thro 
texts that emphasize disunity - tension between si 
between religious denominations, between regions - 
openly unpatriotic. For Arnold such texts, if they were ; 
intelligent enough, were perfectly admissible. In fe 
'disinterested play of consciousness' will inevitably - 
course not exclusively - lead to critical assessments ol 
world. But if literature is used to foster national un 
words, if it is used to create or keep alive a national ide 
assessments of the nation's mercenary politics or 
vulgarity will no longer be very welcome. 

ARNOLD'S ACADEMIC HERITAGE: 
THE ENGLISH SCENE 

As I have just noted, in the more academic sphere the n 
tial spokesman for Arnold's vision was the youn 
American poet T.S. Eliot who had settled in London bel 
World War. In the early 1920s Eliot did what Arnold 
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avoided: he set out to define the criteria that the 
thought and said in the world' would have to meet f ^ 
the mission to actually identify that 'best' v 



up 



...tiry tnar - draW mg " et 
expressed in literary form. In other words, ar teX ts ^ 

admission requirements he used them to estabhs ^ ^ ^ 0 f g ^ 
those criteria and which failed to do so. The canon in J 

and even great literary works - that he set out to ^ 
1920s would dominate virtually all English and Ai y^fcgsP- 
of literature until the 1970s and is still a powert eSt ed 
■ fi,w _ „ j„ „,Kirb he was most , ^ 



sions 



For Eliot, poetry - the genre in whic 



e was 
that he 



was piurounaiy impersonal, inis is nui w hough 1 Jji 

the right to express themselves in their poetry, alt writ jiig^ 
not be too difficult to extract that position from hi ^ hi 
'Tradition and the Individual Talent', for instance, bu t 
claiming that the poet has 'not "a personality" to e 
particular medium' (Eliot [1919] 1972: 75). Eliot s 
u • _ . in . i • i , — from evei.y 



however, is to deflect his readers' attention 

/"» y~i *-\ /-* » h L - ■ 1 _ _ . - • — - J 



considers of at best secondary importance - u.^ r -- g fln c , 
social circumstances, and so on - and to get poetry i tse an 
stage. Eliot, then, objects to highly emotional oUtp ° t l tent io»' 
personal confidences because they tend to focus our a ^ iS f c ' 
the poet rather than the poetry. What is more, from Elio Y^ fi0 t 
tive they also make for bad and superficial poems. This 

m ..1 1_ . , r i f linCTS 11' K 
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Daa ana supernuai p""-^ . p 0 e 
mean that he is against the expression of deep feeling 5 1 ^ 
However, expressions of profound emotion should not b ] 
autobiographical dimension. Even if the emotion is unqu e £ et 
the poet's, it should be conveyed in such a way that the ^ f 
private life plays no role in its presentation. What the poet n 
look for, Eliot tells us in 'Hamlet', another essay from 
'objective correlative': 'a set of objects, a situation, a chain or ?] 
which shall be the formula of that particular emotion' (Eliot H 
1969: 145). Emotion must be conveyed indirectly. The P° 
emotion should be invested in a carefully selected and a P pr°P ' 
objective correlative', which will then evoke the proper respo** 
the reader. Moreover, emotion must always be kept in "I 
what Eliot called 'wit', a quality that he required of all poetry, 
by which he means an ironic perception of things, a - 
playful - awareness of r,,™J i . °. i ... ^ oS es 



,, „ , rfl . " IiumL perception or things, a - bo« 

h elk L 7u7 eSS ° f Parad ° Xes and incongruities that pos 
intellectual challenge to the reader. It follows from this that 



arid 
an 



Eli° f 
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had little use for, for instance, the low-keyed soft-focus emotion- 
ality of Alfred Tennyson (1809-92): 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 
In looking on the happy autumn-fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no more. ^ ^ ^ l847 ) 

In contrast with this sort of poetry, Eliot's own P 0 *^^. 
what might - somewhat unkindly - be ^ scrl uge of images , 
lipped, ironic melancholy that signa Is in * s mk ^ just how 
juxtapositions, inversions, and other poei demands 
intellectually agile and alert it is. It is a poetry ma jr ^ 
the reader's close attention. The complexity of its U g 6 ft 
form forces us to take it seriously in its own right and 
difficult to see it in, for instance, autobiographical ten of 
The integration of intellect and emotion and, le ^ condition 
profundity and playfulness, that Eliot sees ^ rth ^e poets. In 
for good poetry drastically limits his list u wrong 
fact, for Eliot, writing in the 1920s, ^-^m! physical Poets' 
turn more than two centuries before, in m<= ? r geventeentrl 
he argues that the so-called 'Metaphysical poets or ^ geriousne8S 
century still knew how to fuse thought and teelin 8' fl , diss0 - 

and lightness, in their poetry. After thejr g^ ^ and 
ciation of sensibility' had set in in which mteuea, ^ ways 
other formerly integrated qualities had gone tn F that 
(Eliot [1921] 1969: 288). For Eliot this had led to. _J ^ ^ 
errs either on the one side - sterile rationality, tor in 
* L e other - excessive emotion or a levity that turn d t0 

lity - and that because of such failures is always conde 



th 
bil 



superficiality. , . i is own poetic 

With hindsight we can see that Eliot proclaims 
Practice and that of his fellow modernist poets o ^ 
tieth century as the general norm. With hindsight we ca ^ 
that Eliot's nostalgia for a past when people wei e PP 
whole in the sense that they knew how to haimoi , ^ ^ 
thought and feeling - reason and emotion wa 
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action with the contemporary world in which harmony was 

king- , ,. , 

/ at first sight not be clear what this has to do with EUots 

literature. However, Eliot consciously places poetry - and 
cation all literature that meets his criteria - in opposition to 
ern world. He seeks in poetry the sort of profound expw- 
t the modern world, in which materialistic values and a 
jralism have come to dominate, cannot offer. For Eliot, the 
3 rganic unity that is missing from the world and that we 
i have also lost with the advent of scientific rationalism and 
arian thinking of industrialization - the 'dissociation ot 
y' - is embodied in aesthetic form in poetry. So even it 
is no answers to any questions we might ask, it is still o 
ortance and it allows us to recapture temporarily a ost 
vholeness in the experience of reading. As Eliot s fellow 

Robert Frost (1874-1963) phrased it from a slightly 
perspective, poetry provides 'a momentary stay against 
'. Because of its integration of thought and feeling and ot 
attitudes in a coherent aesthetic form poetry could, rather 
dly, even serve that function if the confusion itself was its 
me (as for instance in Eliot's 'The Waste Land' of 1922). 
ously, poetry deepens our awareness of the important 

ife. , 
;h Eliot is obviously very much interested in poetic tecn- 
in the form of specific poems - an interest that would be 
t by a group of American poets and critics, the so-called 
:s - he is ultimately even more interested in a poem's 
Poetry should convey complex meanings in which atti- 
might easily be seen as contradictory are fused and 
v us to see things that we otherwise would not see. Our 
; to interpret poems, after which we can pass judgement 
hat is, establish how well they succeed in creating and 
the complexity of meaning that we expect from them. 
: red,/He is dead' would not pass muster. The idea that 
:ms, and literature in general, because they contain deep 
3 now a commonplace. However, as will become clear in 
of this book, the meaning of a specific literary work 
! a monopoly on our interest. An interest in the form of 
iovel, or play in question - and, by extension, in the 



form of literature as a whole - is equally legiti 
interest in a literary work's politics. But those con 
have to wait. 



CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 

Eliot, although trained as a philosopher, was not a 
university. But he was one of the most exciting poet 
tion and also one whose philosophical interests m 
long and hard about the nature and function 
Inevitably, his views of literature were immedia 
by young university teachers. Eliot's most influe 
emerged at Cambridge University with the lite 
LA. Richards (1893-1979) and the group that would 
be led by the critic F.R. Leavis (1895-1979). Althoug 
in his own way disagreed with some of Eliot's claim 
Leavis initiated two intimately related 'schools' tl 
shape to English and American thinking about litera 
fifty years. 

In Richards's hands Eliot's emphasis on the poer 
what we call practical criticism. In a still-fascinati 
Richards withheld all extra-textual information 
period, or explanatory commentary - and asked 
tutors) to respond to poems that were thus complet 
their context. It would be difficult to think up 
oriented approach. We are now so familiar with 
difficult to imagine how revolutionary Richards 
once was. 

This should not obscure the fact that Richards si 
the line of Matthew Arnold and T.S. Eliot regarding 
of literature and, more particularly, poetry. Like s< 
intellectuals of the period, Richards had deep misg 
contemporary world which seemed to have lost iti 
too, saw in poetry an antidote to the spiritual malai 
to pave the way for chaos. If the moral order wo 
apart because of the loss of traditional values that 
him, we would, Richards suggested, 'be thrown bac 
Arnold foresaw, upon poetry. It is capable of sav 
perfectly possible means of overcoming chaos' (Rich 
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here ^ 

Poetry, and the arts in general, could save us because it is t $ 
we fmd what is truly, and lastingly valuable - what gives 
to our lives: 



from ^ 



The arts are our storehouse of recorded values. They spring ^ 
perpetuate hours in the lives of exceptional people, when ^ 
and command of experience is at its highest, hours when 
possibilities of existence are most clearly seen and the differed ^| 
ties which may arise are most exquisitely reconciled, hour ^ 
habitual narrowness of interests or confused bewilder 
replaced by an intricately wrought composure. „o) 

(Richards [1924] 

This statement is not in the last place interesting because 1^ 
cleariy illustrates Richards's view of the creative subject. 
keywords are 'control', 'command', 'reconciled', and 'com^ y 
f° r R u lcha f ds the minds of artists are in control of whatever f 
have befallen them, they reconcile contradictions, and tran^a, 
usual se f-centredness. This command and transcendence ong»* 
within the artists themselves: we are offered a perfect picture 01 
liberal humanist individual or subject. the y 
, Be f us , e the ^ are our storehouse of recorded values, 
supply the best data for deciding what experiences are more V* 
able than others' (111). Llt then/helps us to evaluate 0 

own experience, to assess our personal life. It is all the b 
equipped or this because its language is not scientific but ef% 
Scientific language is for Richards language that refers to the* 
world and makes statements that are efther true or false- TA 
emotive language of literature, however, conveys a certain tyP* 
knowl edge which is not scientific and factual but allows * 
connec, t}l superior fee]ings ^ 

the tA T e JUS J n ° ted ' Practical ^cism Reuses upon the text a* 
he text alone. Because of this exclusively textual orientation, is *J 

Riehld r,f amme f ° r teasin g out al] the opposites that f* 
Po ?rv f/ r mg , EJl °^ Were reconciled and transcend > 
poetry often through the use of irony. Practical criticism became 
3n M U u 1 "^ ^ Spi ' eadin § the idea Aat the best poems create 
Per n ~ 3 Precari0us coherence - out of conflict^ 

Perspectives and emotions. As we will see, in the United States thU 
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view would develop into the New Criticism that in the 1930s and 
19 40s became the major mode of criticism in America. 

THE NOVEL AS GREAT ART 

far, we have been almost exclusively concerned with poetry. 
p R- Leavis, the other Cambridge academic who would put a 
hl 8hly personal - stamp on especially English literary studies, was, 
at least initially, no exception. Leavis, too, started out with poetry 
also took Eliot's views as his guiding light. In the course ot tne 
1930s he accordingly subjected the history of English poetry to an 
lc y scrutiny in order to separate the wheat from the chaff in tne 
Process relegating a good many English poets of up-till-tnen tine 
re Pute (including John Milton) to minor status. In particu a 
"'neteenth-century poets, standing collectively accused of a divorce 
bet ween thought and feeling, intelligence and sensibility - ■ 
condemnation in which we clearly hear Eliot's 'dissociation 
sensibility -did not fare well. „ 

However, his work of the later 1940s, in which he^ sets out 
evaluate the English novel, is more pertinent here. Until Lea 
cha nged the picture, fiction had gone largely unnoticed. Novels 
ca nnot very well be subjected to the same sort of analysis tna 
use with poems, especially not the substantial, if not actually 
^wling, novels that until the end of the nineteenth century were 
mor e or less the rule. But Leavis's discussions of fiction would 
an V case have departed from the course set ou y , 
Richards. By the 1940s Leavis had already in his die of T"° 
P°«ry begun to include a moralistic dimension that is a m 
^pletely absent from the work of his American contemporaries, 
7 New Critics. Leavis increasingly comes to judge poems in te 
0f L th e 'life' and the 'concreteness' they succeed in <™W** " 
°*er words, he begins to discuss content as relatively indep nde : 
of form while for the New Critics, as we will see below, form ana 
c °ntent were inextricably interwoven. While for the New CW* 
fl nd an ever greater number of affiliated academics a text s 
Cre ated the ironic maturity of its content, for Leavis form became 
^singly of secondary importance. What the btXtt* **** 
Sh °uld provide was a mature apprehension of authentic M 
cert ainly not one that was too ironic and therefore emotionally 
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sterile (he was not charmed by the ironies of James Joyce s ^ 
[1922], which EJiot had thought a great work of art). For ^ 
authentic representations of Jife depended on a writeT t.^ Q re at 
authenticity and moral integrity. As he said in his 1948 
Tradition of the novelists he considered great: 'they are a ^ efl( 
guished by a vital capacity for experience, a kind of re ^ 
openness before life, and a marked moral intensity' (Leavis i 
1962: 17). One of Leavis 's 'great' novelists, the Enghsn 
D.H. Lawrence (1885-1930), had already offered a characters 
provoking illustration of such openness: 

If the bank clerk feels really piquant about his hat, if he esta ( 
lively relation with it, and goes out of the shop with the new s t 
on his head, a changed man, be-aureoled, then that is life. ^ 
The same with the prostitute. If a man establishes a living re ' atl0n fo( . tfie 
if only for a moment, then that is life. But if it doesn't: if it is just o 
money and function, then it is not life, but sordidness, and a be ray 

If a novel reveals true and vivid relationships, it is a moral 
matter what the relationships may consist in. „) 

(La wrencefi 925] 1 97 2a:1 y 

Because they believe that due to its scope and its attention^ 
authentic detail the novel can represent life in all its fullness, ^ 
for Leavis and Lawrence superior to whatever the other arts or 
human sciences (such as psychology or sociology) may nave ^ 5 
offer. It can, moreover, make us participate in that fullness- 
Lawrence said: 'To be alive, to be man alive, to be whole man a 
that is the point. And at its best, the novel, and the novel supreme % 
can help you' (Lawrence [1936] 1972b: 135). , Q 

This is an attractive programme for the novel - and for us. y 
would not want to live authentically and to defend the forces of J 1 
against whatever may happen to threaten it? However, like so 
many attractive programmes it falls apart upon closer scrutiny' 
Who is to define a mature apprehension of Jife, a vital capacity f° r 
experience, or a reverent openness before life? And what about the 
morals that are felt so intensely? Do we know what exactly consti- 
tutes the right set of morals? In any case, given his interest in fall 
representations of life in its totality, Leavis almost inevitably came 
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offer th 6 n ° Ve1 ' ^ you want scope ' tne n0ve ' ll3S more t0 
tbe nov 9 ) 1 poetry - So ' somewhat belatedly, Leavis brought 

Eri glisb. Ve lnt ° amazin g professionalization of the study of 
Shak es aS " started in tne 1920s (drama, and in particular 
in Poer 6316 ' many ° f wbose P la ys lent themselves to an approach 
not t o teT ? S ' had aIreacJ y be en embraced in the 1930s). This is 
ele vatedT n ° Vels had been com P ]etel y ignored- But Leavis 
ex Panded mterest int0 a programme. Moreover, he significantly 
cri ticism f S L C ° Pe ' arguin g tbat uterar y criticism, and in particular 
ci 2 i n ° noveI ' provided the best imaginable basis for criti- 
this b 0 C °i nt r mp ° rary cultur e- As we will see in the later chapters of 
imaging rary studies - far broader defined than Leavis ever 
in social °a W ° Uld haVe acce P ted _ is sti11 very strongly en 8 a g eci 
necec,! cultu ral critique, albeit in ways that Leavis would not 
6SSai % approve of. 

^ N, NC IN THE UNITED STATES 

Welco^ 19308 ' the work of Eliot, Richards, and Leavis found a warm 
iricludj 6 j\ the other si de of the Atlantic among a group of poets, 

Cleanth I 1 Cr ° We Ransom ' Allen Tate ' Robert Penn Warren ' 
of A rooks ' who in the mid-1950s initiated a professionalization 

Eri gIand nCan literary Studies com P arabIe t0 the developments in 
Th 

from th N 7 QHHcs ' as the y came t0 be calIed ^ the label deriV6 j 
the mi i ° { Rans om's 1941 book The New Criticism), shared 
World Th VW8S ° f Aeir En S lish colle agues about the contemporary 

profit ; u t0 °' saw around them a world driven by 3 deSire u 
nati 0n * ch the s °-eaIIed triumphs of modern science, in combi- 
everytu capitalistic greed, threatened to destroy tradition and 
their P m f t , hat Was not immediately useful - including poetry. Like 

0r gani c mentors ' the y turned t0 an idealized p3St '1, f 
indust- T lty 3nd SOciaI harmony had not yet been destroyed by the 
The M Wn and commercialization of the contemporary world, 
fication j Critks ' then ' saw Poetry as a means of resisting commodi- 
forrrJ su PerficiaIity. Because of its internal organization - its 

tension "tP* " a P oem created harmony 0Ut ° f ° PP ° SIt f * 
Wholes a " reby Presented a vital alternative. In creating coherent 
0ut of the full variety and contradictory complexity of lite 
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C6 & 

poetry halted and transcended the chaotic flux of actual ^Jel 
John Crowe Ransom (1888-1974) put it in a I* ^ q{ & 
'Criticism, Inc.': 'The poet perpetuates in hisjoerr v ^ toU ch 
tence which in actual life is constantly crumbll " g f , ' jng order* ^ 
(Ransom [1937] 1972: 238). In perpetuating such ^ ^th 

of the poet's main stategies was the use or P aiaa ° an J won* 1 / 
Brooks (1906-94) said, 'its twin concomitants ot m J ■ 
By means of paradoxes 'the creative imagination ]y ^ 

That 'fusion is not logical', Brooks continues, it app ^ and the 
science and common sense; it welds together the 
contradictory' (Brooks [1942] 1972: 300-301). 

In this emphasis on paradox - a statement contain a n 
tory aspects - and irony the New Critics clear y fc^ 1; 
Richards. They, too, see poems as storehouses of « 0 f 1, e 
and as expressing important truths about the ^mp „ * 

that no other medium can convey nearly as ^ p0 e 

Brooks suggests, because 'apparently the tratt ^ 0 ^ 
utters can be approached only in terms of paradox [/ J ^ ^ 
ways, however, they follow their own course. Kicn 
seriously interested in the effects of poetry upon it ^ ^ a „ 
New Critics exclude both the poet - as Richards had a ^ ^ 
the reader from their approach to poetry. As a r > ^ c0ll rr 
more on the actual form of literary works than their 6^^^ 
terparts. In fact, within the context of English a 
criticism their approach to literature might wen HoW eV<* 
formalist and it does indeed often go by that 13 " tlie n** 1 
compared to the European formalists that I wiU discus , ^ flQt 
chapters, their interest in form is relatively limited. ^gto* 
interested in form for its own sake, but in form as con 
text's meaning. j oeS 

The New Critics' lack of interest in the effects ot poem ^ ^ 
mean that they denied the special character of poetic i 3 " 8 ^ ( he 
Brooks tells us, 'the poet's language ... is a language in ^_ 
connotations play as great a part as the denotations ^ 
Moreover, for the New Critics, too, a poem had to be fully . &} 
enced in order to be effective. 'A poem should not mean, bu ^ ^ 
they said, meaning that the 'message' that we can extract ^ 
poem cannot possibly do justice to its complexity. Anything ^ 
the entirety of its paradoxes, opposites, and reconciling iron 
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re ductive and d 

text that R- , ma 8 m 8- 'Close reading', that is, the focus on the 
En 8iand i n ^ f anC * Leavis had promoted so vigorously in 
^ ith the a h andS ° f the NeW Critics became closer than ever, 
from the s aUt °u S intentions an d the reader's response removed 
tr,e techni ^ StU ^ °^ hterature restricted itself to analysing 
^xical e ff qUeS ^ strate gies that poems used to deliver their para- 
div ersity i n System of checks and balances that creates the 

COUr iterintuit' nity ^ W6 experience - Although it probably seems 
w hos e i nt UU ? Ve ' ^ rom this perspective it is not the poet - about 

tlle Poem entl °]f S W usuall y know next to nothing - but indeed 
Poem - b ltseif tn at does the delivering. What organizes the 
aut horial ""^ - ltS diverse elements together - is not so much 
ence > which 16 ]?' 0 " aS 3n a ' 3stract P"nciple, the principle of coher- 
8ood' p 0e I e ^ ew Critics assumed present and active in any 
^ e principl r 8 °° d P oetr y' an< i by extension, all good literature, 
COri tradiction Coherence keeps the text's paradoxes and possible 
rnuch sens ^ m Chec ' c Some may object that this does not make 
911 by rhems \ CmSe hterary texts do not spring up overnight and 
Seer n a bit 6 ' n remote an d mysterious areas, so that it might 
text - But if . PeiV J erse to exclude the author from the discussion of a 
0 not evei T 3 8 °° d °^ P ract ^ ca l sense. In some cases wc 
° n 'y guess n C k° W ^ e aut b° r is an d in many cases we can 
^ 0n - Mo at aut hor's intentions because we have no informa- 
ne cessaril v e °n er ' w b en we have that information it does not 
triat I am V inate the P oem ' at least not from the perspective 
that g 00 d 1 mSCUSsin 8. h «e. As we have seen, these critics assume 
the limit lterature is not bound by time and place. It transcends 
acl dress es at ] 0nS ° f itS place of on g in (including the author) and 
Cori ditio n Th C ° m P lexi ti es of an essentially unchanging human 
sta nc es th concre te intentions of the author, or the circum- 
Hollv ! tri 8gered the poem, are therefore mostly or even 
Wr °te t , lrrelevan t. What does it matter if we know that poet X 
the u nc i ^ Particular P°em because he was hopelessly in love with 
While if 656 ? 1 " 8 Lad y Y? The P° em in question will only be worth- 
lov e in " not § ive us aI1 the details but focuses on scorned 
tion o 8 T 6ral - In this sense, information about authorial inten- 
darnaei direCt occasion for a work of literature may be 
Richari" 8 ratHer than heI P fuL For humanist critics such as Eliot, 
as ' L eavis, and the New Critics, human nature and the 
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A are esse* 111 * ' 

hum an cordon have not changed « or ^ 

the same the world oven Human n tare ^ . g ^ preh 

brown; it does not speak English or Taga g, fij 

medieval, or postmodern; t does nc lea ^ , s will 

pig farming, or business Such^ ^ ^ a g 

feature in a literary work, but they 

poem, novel, or play has to offer. 

THE REIGN OF THE CRITICS 

AND ITS LIMITATIONS Ran ^ 

In his 1937 essay 'Criticism Inc.' the N^^f^, by t*L 
U us that 

sionals' (Ransom [1937] 1972, 11*).* ^ what we n 

distasteful figure' he nonetheless ha ^ ^ 

Criticism, Inc., or Criticism, Ltd. The ess y ^ 
sionahsm that literary academics on both sid ^ ^ r0 e 
not unreasonably proud of and imate ^ professional^ 
Ransom had in mind for himself and his leu V ^ fo 
part of their self-appointed task stands out A w r , 

i F < whic h works of literature among the pien 
Stf^ and to which the present + 
/fn the best that has been thought and said in the w 

poems that because of their hmited view and ^ture'? 

him.telv even if unintentionally, undermined Arnold s ^ 
Ul Se liur takes the place of religion, as Arnold . ha Iff 
th n rScs are the defenders of the faith. For a period fh JT f ^ 

he large majority of literary academics on both S ^ 
t ami'saw themselves as the elect as an inj ect, an 
elite that had as its central task to safeguard life , the ^ 
h man experience. In the minds of especially the Leavis 
al o he oThers who partly or wholly shared their view 
and social critique were so intimately interwoven the 
not be separated from each other. As I have already suggest 
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mterrelatedness of criticism - even if it now usually goes under 
other names - and social critique is still a hallmark of English and 
American literary studies. 

But let me return to the specific view of literature that we find 
among the first generations of literary academics. With hindsight, 
w e can easily see the intimate relationship between their discussions 
of structure, irony, and so on and a good many indisputably impor- 
tant literary works of the period: Eliot's 'The Waste Land' (1922), 
Ez ra Pound's Cantos (1925-60), Virginia Woolf's To the lighthouse 
( 19 27), James Joyce's Ulysses (1922), William Faulkner's The Sound 
a nd the Fury (1929) and countless other poems, novels, and plays. 
What was essentially an early twentieth-century view of literature, 
formed under the influence of specific historical circumstances, 
became a prescription for all ages. Predictably, the large numbers of 
writers who for one reason or another had operated in a different 
mode (Walt Whitman, for instance, with his long descriptive 
passages) fell from grace. Literary history was reshaped in the image 
of the early twentieth century. Whereas we can see the 'irony' that 
the writers and the critics of the period valued so highly as a defen- 
sive strategy in a confusing world of rapid social and technological 
change, they themselves genuinely believed it to be an infallible sign 
of 'maturity' and proceeded to demote all texts (and writers) that did 
not meet the required standard. 

We can also see now that the required standard is heavily 
gendered. (This anticipates a much fuller discussion of 'gender' in a 
J a ter chapter, but it must be mentioned here.) Eliot's 'wit', the 
irony' 0 f Ri c h ar d s and the New Critics, and the 'maturity' of 
Lea vis all serve to underline a shared masculinist perspective. This 
ls not to say that they have no place for female writers - in its first 
mstalment Leavis's 'great tradition' of English novelists includes 
V*° ma le and two female writers. But in a period in which self- 
discipline (the self-discipline of the poet who refuses to personalize 
ne Poem), wit, a controlling irony, and related qualities are all seen 
l $ Really male, whereas overt emotions and a refusal to intellec- 
mahze experience are seen as typically female, the female writers 

e «ed for inclusion in the literary pantheon were admitted because 
h ^y met a male standard. ,, 

1 r actical criticism and New Criticism have had a lasting intlu- 
nce - Their preoccupation with the text and nothing but the text 
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would live on after their demise. Even now its textual orientation is 
still a force to reckon with, although always tempered by other 
considerations and usually - but not necessarily - stripped of its 
prejudices. It is of course only natural that texts, and not for 
instance landscaping, should play a central role in literary studies. It 
is less obvious, however - counterintuitive as it may seem - that 
meaning should be so prominent. In the next two chapters we will 
look at approaches to literature in which the meaning of individual 
texts, which in England and America provided the major drive for 
literary studies, is of at best secondary importance. 



Summary 

English and American literary studies traditionally focus on the meaning 
of literary texts. Practical cricitism (the United Kingdom) and New 
Criticism (the United States) first of all provide interpretations, with the 
New Critics paying particular attention to the formal aspects of litera- 
ture, which for them also contribute directly to a text's meaning. Within 
this Anglo-American tradition, literature is thought to be of great impor- 
tance because in poems, novels, and plays we find 'the best that 
been thought and said'. Literature offers the most profound insi; 
into human nature and the human condition that are available to us. 
Because of its profundity and its authenticity it offers us a vantage point 
from which to criticize the superficial, rationalized, and commercialized 
world we live in. Literary criticism, which seeks out and preserves the 
very best of what millennia of writing have to offer, thus functions simul- 
taneously as social critique. Finally, in this traditional form literary 
studies takes liberal humanism and its assumptions for granted. It sees 
the individual - the subject, in technical terms - as not determined and 
defined by social and economic circumstances, but as fundamentally 



SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

There is no shortage of books on the English and American literary- 
critical heritage. Two very accessible and even-handed studies are 
Chris Baldick's The Social Mission of English Criticism, 1848-1932 
(1983), which has chapters on Arnold, Eliot, Richards, and Leavis, and 
his more recent Criticism and Literary Theory 1890 to the Present 
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(1996), which covers some of the same ground, but also discusses the 
New Criticism and later developments. Mark Jancovich's The 
Cultural Politics of the New Criticism (1993) is especially interested 
in what the New Critics saw as their social mission. 

Gerald Graff's Professing Literature: An Institutional History 
(1987) maps the institutionalization of literary studies in the 
United States while Masks of Conquest: Literary Study and British 
Rule in India (1989) by Gauri Viswanathan offers a fascinating 
account of 'English' in colonial India. 

Eliot's early essays - 'Tradition and the Individual Talent', 'Hamlet', 
'The Metaphysical Poets' - are still worthwhile reading. Those who 
would like to see the New Criticism in action, can also still go 
directly to the source. Cleanth Brooks's The Well-Wrought Urn: 
Studies in the Structure of Poetry ([1947] 1968) contains a number 
of now classic essays while Brooks's collaboration with Robert Penn 
Warren in Understanding Poetry ([1939] 1976) led to an enor- 
mously influential textbook on New Critical interpretation. Leavis's 
approach to poetry and the poetic tradition comes through vividly 
in his New Bearings in English Poetry (1932) and Revaluation 
(1936); The Great Tradition ([1948] 1962) is a good example of his 
equally uncompromising criticism of the novel. 

Finally, English Studies featured every now and then in especially 
British fiction. For those who want to have a look behind the scenes 
I can recommend David Lodge's three novels dealing with 'English' 
in both England and the United States [Changing Places: A Tale of 
Two Campuses [1975], Small World: An Academic Romance [1984], 
and Nice Work [1989]) and A. S. Byatt's Possession: A Romance 
(1990). 
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In spite of the enormous influence of Eliot, Leav ' S ' .^Jure ^ 
Critics, our current perspectives on the study or .„,{#• 



perhaps more to Continental Europe than to England a js 
The continental European tradition of literary studie ^ 

id decade ^ 



It finds 
aJ clin^ 



responsible for this begins in Russia, in the seconi 
twentieth century, in Moscow and St Petersburg, 
home in Prague in the late 1920s, when the politic 
Russia has become too repressive, and travels to France ( y ^ ^ 
New York City) after World War II, where it comes to full 1 
the 1960s and begins to draw widespread internationa 
is in France, too, that it provokes a countermovemenr that a .^f 
its full force in the 1970s and 1980s and that is still the do 
presence in literary - and in cultural - studies. 

Like its Anglo-American counterpart, this originally 
approach to literature initially concentrated on poetry BlIt ^J 0 - 
about all the two had in common. The English, later 
American, line of development and the Russian one had no J 
whatsoever to do with each other. The Russians who deveJ°F 



the so-called formal method - which gave them the - , 

" -.gl aI1 

is were completely ig n0iaI1 t, 
the debates that took place in Russia (and later in Prague]. It > s ° n 



me su-wncu jurmui metnoa - winch gave tnem " ,v . 
Formalists - were totally unaware of what happened in Eng la 



while the English and the Americans 
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when a prominent Formalist, the Russian linguist Roman Jakobson 
(1896-1982) and his fellow Formalists began to be translated into 
English in the late 1950s and 1960s that the English-speaking world 
be gan to take notice of their wholly different approach to literary 
art. But even then the response was slow, no doubt because the 
formalist approach was so foreign to what Eliot, Leavis, the New 

ntics, and their ubiquitous heirs saw as the mission of literature 
and of writing about literature. Significantly, the Formalist perspec- 
tive had to be picked up, assimilated, and further developed by the 
French before it really made an impact on English and American 
iterary thought. In what follows I will concentrate on the work of 
fne Russians and only look briefly at some later developments. 

nat is relevant here is is not historical comprehensiveness but a 
cer tain way 0 f looking at literature that would much later have 
great impact in the English-speaking world. 

E ARLY FORMALISM 

As the phrase 'formal method' will have suggested, the Formalists 
Were Primarily oriented towards the form of literature. That focus 
011 formal aspects does not mean that they could not imagine a 
Possible moral or social mission for literature. As one of them, 
'"or Shklovsky (1893-1984), put it in 1917, literature has the 
jollity to make us see the world anew - to make thai which has 
ecome familiar, because we have been overexposed to it, strange 
a 8ain, Instead of merely registering things in an almost subcon- 
scious process of recognition because we think we know them, we 
° nce a gain look at them: 'art exists that one may recover the sensa- 
tU) n of life. . . . The purpose of art is to impart the sensation of things 
199 Y 3re P erceive d and not as they are known' (Shklovsky [191 7| 
^ 9 8: 18). The result of this process of defamiliarization is that it 
tables us once again to see the world in its full splendour or, as the 
Ct1Se m ay be, true awfulness. I should say that this was not a radi- 
ca % new insight. More than a hundred years earlier the English 
P° e t Shelley had already claimed that poetry 'lifts the veil from 
le hidden beauty of the world' - Shelley had not much eye for 
c Wlulnes s - 'and makes familiar objects be as if they were not 
arruliar' (quoted in Scholes 1974: 174). But although the Formalists 
ere Prepared to recognize this as a not unimportant effect of 
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literature, they initially relegated it to the far bac JS r0U J est t hat ^ 
function of literature, either as the repository 01 / (w jth «J 
been thought and said, or as one of the great tenW ^ j e i 
other arts) of our perception of the world aroun .^^W 
them cold in the first phase of their explorations. ^^^S 
to know is how literature works, how it * chtev f f S wo**f 
effects. For the New Critics the formal aspects or lte t . ttl 

not unimportant. However, they were first of all i ^ 0 fits 
form in which a poem presented itself because a dos ^ 
formal aspects would reveal the complex of opposit i 0 Hsts ^ 
that constituted the poem's real meaning. But the ^ j 0 # 
after what they considered bigger game and m „ faKf 
ignored literature's referential function, the way it r ^ ^ tP 
we live in, and gave it an autonomous status - 01 g ^ 
aesthetic dimension of literature an autonomous sta / 
qualified their position in 1933. Ramal** ^ 

From their earliest meetings, around I 914 ; ™ e ines5 ' - «f 
focused on what Jakobson in 1921 started to cail liter ^ ^ 
which makes a literary text different from, say, a F ^ w , t d 
Economist or Ttme. In other words, although they am y ^ ^ 
individual texts, what they are interested in is what a ^ fa 
have in common, in a literary common denomma . ^0 
study of literature as a science, they concentrated IlKe ^ q0.^ 
on general rules. Whereas practical criticism and the Me ^.Jjsjfl 
focused on the individual meaning of individua I text s,^ 
wants to discover general laws - the more general the e ^ jji 
The secret of 'literariness', the Formalists decided, ^ a ^ n ^e 
poetry - the initial focus of their interest - ordinary ^ ^ 
becomes 'defamiliarized'. While an article in Time is satis ie $ 0 i 
fairly ordinary language, poetry subjects language to a p ^ ^ 
defamiliarization. It is this linguistic defamiliarization ^ t0 
leads to a perceptual defamiliarization on the part of the rea ^ 
a renewed and fresh way of looking at the world. H° , j t 
poetry defamiliarize what I have just called 'ordinary' lang u ^ ^ 
employs an impressive range of so-called 'devices'. It u i^gfj* 
instance, forms of repetition that one does not find in 0 ^ 
language such as rhyme, a regular metre, or the sub ff j-gi' 
stanzas that we find in many poems. But poetry also uses de 
that one may come across in non-poetic language (althoiig 
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with the same frequency) such as metaphors and symbols. In so 
do'ng, it often also exploits the potential for ambiguity that 
language always has. Whereas a Time article tries to avoid ambigui- 
ties because it wants to be as transparent as possible, poetry makes 
us e of all the second (and third) meanings that words and phrases 
"■ en d to have, plus all the associations they evoke. What these 
devices have in common is that they always draw attention to 
themselves: they constantly remind us that we are dealing with 
anguage and not with the real world because they signal their own 
ference from the non-literary language that we ordinarily use 
(and which we take to represent the world). Advertising agencies 
f re We H aware of this. At one time the Heinz company tried to 
boost its baked beans sales with the brilliant slogan 'Beanz Meanz 
Heinz', a phrase that inevitably draws our attention to its own 
Ian guage. Because its ingenious play with language catches the eye 
and mak es it stand out among other ads it probably also effectively 
serv ed its purpose: to sell more beans. For the Formalists, then, 
Poetry i s not poetry j, ecau9e jt employs time-honoured and 
Profound themes to explore the human condition but rather 
ec ause in the process of defamiliarizing the language it draws 
attention to its own artificality, to the way it says what it has to say. 
As Roman Jakobson said in 1921, poetry is a mode of language 
characterized by an orientation towards its own form. What it first 
°, al all »ws us to see in a fresh manner is language itself. What 
hat language refers to - what it communicates - is of secondary 
importance. In fact, if a work of art draws attention to its own form, 
. en *at form becomes part of its content: its form is part of what 
^ communicates. (This is obvious in paintings that are completely 
jwtracf: since such paintings do not refer us to the outside world 

tol can only ' be ' about themselves - The y force us t0 pay attentIon 

0 their form, because that is all they have to offer.) 

Now the idea of defamiliarization works well enough in the case 
* Poetry and the difficult, wilfully innovative and defamiliarizing 
Modernist poetry of their own period perfectly confirmed the 
alld »y of defamiliarization as the ultimate criterion in establishing 
lte rar,ness'. But not surprisingly they ran into trouble in their 
«tempts to make the defamiliarizing 'devices' of poetry work tor 
lctl °n: the most obvious ones - rhyme, for instance - simply do 
ot occur in fiction, and the less obvious ones, such as imagery, can 
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usage- It is 

also be found, even if not to the same degree, in ordinaXy im?:e e^ e 
true that there are novels that in spite of this achieve an ^ ^^j) 
degree of defamiliarization. This, for instance, is ^ J a y 
Hoban's Riddley Walker of 1980 takes off: 'On my n ^ ^ 
when I come 12 I gone front spear and kilt a ^82: D' 

ben the las wyld pig on the Bundel Downs' (Hoban 
But novels like this are rare. Usually we have to look pi 
to find real deviations from ordinary language. 



FABULA AND SYUZHET ^ 

In 1925 Boris Tomashevski (1890-1957), building u P°^ sWer to 
efforts of his colleagues, formulated the fullest Form alis , ^ or # 
the question of how to distinguish the language of fiction ^^ce 
nary language. The difference, he argued, is not so much ^ ^ 
in language but a difference in presentation. In order t° jn 
he juxtaposed two concepts: fabula (introduced by J ^ 0 
1921) and syuzhet (or suzhet, depending on how one trans ^ 
Russian alphabet). The fabula is a straightforward account ^jjs 
thing, it tells us what actually happened. For instance: John . [Q 
his cousin Jack to become the sole heir of a fortune and ^ 
wait for the demise of the aged and infirm uncle - old JJ- 
cousin's father and only remaining kin - who controls the ^ 
The police work hard at solving the case but fail to do so. J- ^ 
hires a private eye who naturally succeeds where the p° 1 
failed. John Doe is arrested and duly sentenced. . olin t- 

These the bare bones of the sort of story that one finds tfi 
less private eye novels. But this is not how the standard pi' lV£i jj: 
novel, which is usually narrated by the private eye him-(° r n 
would tell it. The novel would begin with the private eye 
invited by J.J. Doe to come to his mansion to talk about the ^ 
The fact that the murder has been committed by John W 1 ^ 
become clear until we have almost reached the end. As in a" ^ 
tive novels, the author manipulates the fabula to create ma* 1 
suspense. Such a manipulation of the fabula creates the sy MZ , g 
(the story as it is actually told) and it is the syuzhet that has 
defamiliarizing effect that devices have in poetry: like, for ins fan ' 
rhyme the syuzhet calls attention to itself. Moreover, it defanU i 
izes the events of the story because it actively interferes with 
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Story's chronology. (I will discuss in a moment why we usually do 
not experience that attention-calling effect when we read, say, a 

elective novel.) It will immediately be obvious that one and the 
? ame fabula can give rise to a good many syuzhets. That insight 

ecame the basis for a book that much later would enjoy wide- 
spread influence, Vladimir Propp's The Morphology of the Folktale 
(.1928), which I will briefly look at because it forms an important 
ink between the Formalists and the French so-called structuralists 
of the 1960s. 



FOLKTALES 

Jt had struck Propp (1895-1970) that if you looked closer at many 
ssian folktales and fairytales you actually found one and the 

same underlying story. In Folktale he tries to show how a hundred 
ttterent tales are in fact variations upon - in other words, syuzhets 

0 ~ what seemed to be one and the same underlying fabula. This is 

a rather £r ee use of the fabula/ 'syuzhet opposition, as we will see in 

* moment, and it must be stressed that Propp was not a Formalist. 
e ts not interested in literariness and in many of his tales there is 
ar aly any difference between fabula and syuzhet as understood in 

f , 0rmali st terms. In a simple, chronologically told fairy tale without 
as hbacks and other narrative tricks the syuzhet is in fact identical 
j th the fabula. Still, Propp's at the time revolutionary idea that 
ndred rather widely varying folk- and fairytales might actually 

«U one and the same underlying story is clearly inspired by the 

tstmctron between fabula and syuzhet. 

ttow is one and the same fabula possible if in some fairytales we 
lav e characters who play important roles - a prince, a forester, a 
Unt er, a miller, a good fairy, an evil queen - and who are yet wholly 
, Sent fl "om others? How could all these tales possibly be presenra- 
IOns of the same basic story? Propp very ingeniously solves this 
P r °blem by thinking in terms of actors and functions, by which he 
eans a «s or events that crucially help the story along. Let me try 
fi 8 lv e an idea how this works. One of the actors that Propp identi- 
s es - and which he sees returning in all his tales - is the 'helper'. 

nce " is not relevant to the function - all that he or she has to do is 
, ter a n act of help that keeps the story moving - Propp need not 
Urt her specify who or what the 'helper' is. The 'helper' can be either 
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male or female, can be a forester (as in 'Little Red Riding ^° \ n i 
hunter (as in 'Snow White'), can be old or young, rich 01 ? ^ 
so on - the possibilities are infinite. In one his examples ^ ^ 
trates the act of helping with examples from four fairy & aIl0t her 
first one the hero is given an eagle who carries turn ^ 
kingdom, in the second one the hero is given a horse t ^ 
there. In the third tale he is presented with a boat, and in ^ ^ 
one he is given a ring that magically produces a num e f j ie 
men who carry him where he wants to go. The people wr° ^ ^ 
hero are different, the hero himself has different narne ^ eyanC e) 
means of conveyance (if we can call an eagle a means or c , ^ 
are different. But the actor - and the function of the eve y { < 
each case exactly the same. We might say that various ^^^y 0 
elements correspond to one fabula-element (if we take t e 
seeing all the fairytales in terms of one single fabula). ^ 

Propp distinguishes a limited number of actors (or, , 1 ^ e] . 
'dramatis personae') - hero, villain, seeker (often the hei J/ ^ 
false hero, princess - and thirty-one functions that always ap ^ 
the same sequence. I should add that all thirty-one of . eiri p r0 pp's 
necessarily make an appearance in every single fairyta e- ^ 
fairytales get along very well with only a selection, even 1 ^ 
functions - the punishment of the villain and the wed 1 s ^ 0 
symbolizes the happy ending - are always the same. ^ 
possible for a fairytale to interrupt itself and start a new, em 
sequence (and another one) or to put one sequence after an 
The individual qualities of the characters, however, are . ay j err ye 
evant. At Propp's level of abstraction only their acts - which ^ ^ 
from the functions - really count. The villain and the heipe 
unimportant except for what they do and what they do alway j 
the same function in the various tales. This approach in tei ^ 
actors - embodied by interchangeable characters - and fu nC 1 ^ 
allows Propp to collapse a hundred different syuzhets i« t0 
skeleton of one single fabula. In my example of the detective sto ^ 
all the different ways in which the story may be told - it could 
instance begin with a description of the murder without g lVI ^ 
away the identity of the murderer - would still have John V° e , 
the murderer and his cousin Jack as the victim. At Propp's level o 
abstraction, however, we ignore the actual characters and conce 11 
trate on their function within the story. If we look at Propp's tal 
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f° m tnis abstract vantage point we see similarities between them 
at otherwise would have escaped our notice, 
y presenting things in this way, Propp makes us see his folktales 
as systems in which the functions that he identifies have a specific 
Pace. In my discussion of the New Critics I have suggested that 
e y - a decade after Propp - saw the literary work, and in partic- 
u ar the poetic text they were preoccupied with, as a system of 
la H balances ' witn the cnecks and balances obviously interre- 
lated. In Propp's book the interrelatedness of the various elements 
a 3 text Sets more emphasis because his clearly defined functions 
Q le part °f an equally clearly defined chain (there is, after all, only 
° n e underlying fabula). The 'helper' is always there to offer help, 
v not to the 'villain', even if what he or she actually does may 
c 3ry wid ely from tale to tale. Each of Propp's folktales, then, 
0r >tams an underlying structure of which the unsuspecting reader 
t , us «ally not be aware. But if folktales contain such a structure, 

en maybe other narratives, too, can be made to reveal an under- 
y ir >g structure. That idea would conquer literary academia more 
tlan tWy y ears later. 

Formalism revisited 
Tit 

r,. e , Formali sts, too, came to see literature in systemic terms so that 
> K °bson and hig colJeague Yuri Tynyanov (1879-1943) in the same 
y Q ar that Pro pp published his work could already speak of the study 
had atUre 35 a Systematic science'. In its early phase, Formalism 
Col Seen a Poem as the totality of its 'devices': as the footing of a 
a Umn of devices that were not necessarily related in any way 
the^ u that ' " had assumed that 'literariness' was the product or 
res , erem qualities of those devices. Those qualities, and the 
ul ting literariness, could be identified, pointed at. And this is 
F 0 r ere i early Form alism went wrong. I have said above that the 
rulp Were Primarily interested in generalities. One general 
e se emed unassailable: the rule that literariness is created by de a- 
7 r «ing devices. But it soon proved impossible to establish rules 
cer \ re § ard to those devices. The 'defamiliarizing' potential or 
prn 1,1 Uniques or ways of presenting things is not an inahenab e 
th a T erty - 11 ma «ifests itself only in the right context. The only rule 
ca « be formulated is that defamiliarization works by way ot 
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contrast, of difference. Because the early Formalists J^"^^ 
too rigid connection between a fixed set of devices an ^ ^ ( j, e 
of literariness, they did not see the devices that they reg< 
building blocks of literary texts in their proper light- ^ y_ to 
They gradually gave up this position when oX ^1 
identify the various ways in which literature differed 1 
language was only a first step towards explaining 1° ^ ^ 
works. Why is it, for instance, that we do not ordinari < ^ | 
thoroughly we are being manipulated in a detective no we fove 
be that the suspense keeps us from noticing? Or is l ^ ^ js 
become so familiar with the genre that we no longe ^.^0- 
happening right under our noses? Could the process 0 ' ^ 
tion that is responsible for our relative blindness wt V,° w ^ 
environment, including language, be at work wi 
itself? The Formalists decided that that was indeed the c ^ ^ 
more, familiarization worked at two levels: that °.^ e W 
literary work and that of literature as a whole. Now w ^ ^ JgaSt 
familiarization we may also expect defamiliarization, ^ ^ 
attempts at defamiliarization, and so the Formalists sw^j ^ 
for processes of defamiliarization within literature 
literary work - itself. , t j, is 

As was the case with Propp, the more abstract level i ^0 
of looking at things brought into the discussion led the ^ 
away from 'devices' in the direction of 'functions'. Let us 
at defamiliarization within one and the same literary text. 

bt ~~ t- o ill L L ^ 

' C P d s° on)- 

lines of ten syllables - with the rhyme scheme cm, ho, cc,& n ^ e 
Carried along by its rather monotonous cadence we sudden y ^ g 
across two non-rhyming lines of fourteen syllables each. e ^ 
lines function to defamiliarize the reading process becaiis 6 ' ^ 
make us stop and think. But this works also the other way ^ 
Imagine a long poem of unrhymed lines of fourteen sylla eS Q ^ c 
in which you suddenly come across heroic couplets. Now the ^ 
couplets would have the function of making us stop and j^jj. 
other words, whether a certain poetic technique serves as a de 
iarizing device depends on the larger background. To take this a^ 
further: the ability to defamiliarize our perception is not a q u 
that certain techniques inherently possess, it is all a matter or h ^ 
certain technique functions within a given literary work, arid 
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th" Ctl ° n ° an cnan g e fr° m text t0 text. W ^at counts is the way and 
true 6 b t6nt t0 W ^ ic ^ il differs from its environment. It is of course 
wolr! Certain techniques, such as the use of extreme hyperboles, 
j ° defamiliarize most literary texts, but it is equally true that 
a text filled from the start with extreme hyperboles another 

tech ^ W ° Uld n0t CVen be noticec) - Everv ima 8 inable lite rai 'y 
effe niqUG ' tnen ' can either have a familiarizing or a defamiliarizing 
tex ^ Ct n Ever ything depends on the way it functions within a given 
lit ' erent iation is the crucial factor. This led to a view of the 
that 31 ^ W01 k aS 3 s y stem '■hat establishes a textual environment 
iziT 1S , tllen a 8 ain and again made new with the help of defamiliar- 
dic" 8 eVlC6S ' Fl ° m this P ers P ective it is fi rs t °f all the system that 
ates the actual techniques that will have to be used (long, non- 
am ) '"f 8 in an environmen t of heroic couplets; heroic couplets 
wid'" 8 non -rhyming lines). The system will of course offer a 

ra nge of choice, but it will always demand difference. 
lid Xt T c1ni8 tnis insight to literature as such, the Formalists came 
thatT 311 interestin g explanation of literary change. We all know 
Sen atUre lia s changed over time. But why? Why do new 
OVe M emerge ~ the novel, for instance - and old ones disappear 
erahl \ CultUral horizon ? And why do we find such rather consid- 
realis 6 nges wit hin genres themselves? The novel has gone from 
twe Sm u*" an< ^ ' ate nineteenth century) to modernism (early 
is th"^ centur y) and postmodernism (1960s and beyond). What 
answ IVi " 8 mecnanism behind such developments? The Formalist 
who!!'" wiI1 not come as a surprise: defamiliarization. Literature as a 
gen reneWS itself through the development of, for instance, new 
ch a le >% Wlliie genres in their turn defamiliarize (and thereby 
izin tnemse lves through, for example, parody - a defamiliar- 
thro^ S L rate8y because it invariably focuses on peculiarities - and 
frorn" L,* 6 incor P ora ti°n of new materials and techniques taken 

^ other genres or from popular culture. 
ev ° S of defamiliarization will only have a temporary effect: 
lose I m ° st innovative devices will with the passage of time 
l ast . le ' r opacity to catch our attention. The idea that an ever- 
ard " 8 ynamic between an inevitable process of familiarization 
lite r ° f defamil iarization is the driving mechanism behind 
h istn ary ch ange, in other words, the driving force in literary 
or y< is ingenious and interesting. It tries to give answers to 
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r 'tics with their 

questions of historical change that the New trit , ^ 

aid not even begin to . 



focus on the words on the page, could not even o g ^ Jf 
But the Formalist answers can only be part o « 

picture. As they themselves realized in the later ' ^ fa 

is not wholly autonomous; it is not completely cuv ^ had 

world it exists in. Far-reaching social changes ^ 

consequences for the course of literary history v qU e 5 tft 
pearance of the medieval world of heroic knights a"^^ a nd 

for instance, the long narrative poems that presen Qj< i*f 

quests became obsolete. In Miguel Cervantes admira bte 

(1605-15) such a knight, although in some ways s han is.n 

has become the object of gentle ridicule. Moreover flf t J,c 

of defamiliarization cannot say anything about t | 

devices that will be deployed. All it tells us is > . ^ #J j 

inevitable. It does not tell us which new course « ^ m 

take. Surely the individual author plays a sigm ot 
making a selection from the array of devices that ar 
even better, in creating wholly new ones. 



FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS ft 

In the later 1920s the cause of Formalism was taken "P^ffO* 
not in the least because Jakobson had moved there to g ^ ^ Sovie t 
the increasingly repressive regime in what had becoin ^ van tag e 
Union. I will in this brief section focus on what from ^ 
point are the most relevant aspects of the way the 
Czech) structuralists contributed to literary theory. ^ ^ ]j te rary 
Most importantly they further developed the idea tna <^ aJJ( j 
text is a structure in which all the elements are interre ^ ^ 
interdependent. There is nothing in a literary work that can 
and studied in isolation. Each single element has a f unCtl0I1 enC j e£ l to 
which it is related to the work as a whole. The Formalists e 
focus on the defamiliarizing elements within literary art ."~ ratll re 
those elements that distinguished literary texts from non- 1 ^ oS e 
or those that served the process of defamiliarization within ^ 
texts themselves. As a result, they paid little attention w 
elements that did not directly contribute to the defaJ ? 0 j e jn 
process. For the structuralists, however, everything played a r 
what a text was and did. 
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. °ne reason for arriving at this position is that, drawing on new 
msi ghts in contemporary linguistics, they expanded the Formalists 
notion of 'function'. In so doing they gave a better theoretical foun- 
atl0n to the idea that literature is concerned with itself, while 
simultaneously explaining how it could also refer to the outside 
world. As we have seen, for the Formalists 'function' has to do with 
* he way textual elements achieve effects of defamiliarization 
t cause °f their difference from their environment. For the struc- 
ur ahsts, the text as a whole - and not just the literary text - has a 
^ lnc tion too, and it is on the basis of the way a text functions as a 
r ° le th « we can distinguish between various sorts of text. A text s 
™ n «ion is determined by its orientation. These orientations are 
* asic % those of a so-called 'speech act' - they derive from what 
^ do with speech. Let me illustrate some of the possibilities, using 
^ eec h examples. One of the shortest texts in the language is 
^ a *vn!' Expressing a whole range of emotions - disappointment, 
surprise, and so on - 'Damn!' quite often is oriented towards 
he s PeaW him- or herself. Because everything we say or write 
2?a S S6en as a mes ^ we could also say that here, perhaps a bit 
vn a , T ically ' the messa 8e is oriented towards its sender. Hey, 
£j ' ' h °wever, is oriented towards the person that is addressed (the 
lessee). If We tell a friend about the movie we have just seen or 
tol n T aCddem w e have witnessed, then our 'text' is oriented 
awards things in the outside world, it refers to the reality we bo ft 
^ (what one might call the context). From this m* 0 "^ 
> s of orientation, literary texts are oriented towards themselves 
W°! in the wa y Aat 'Damn!' is often oriented towards 

Literature focuses on its own form, its to » - 1 
PoSf rather tha " on the sender, the addressee, or any other 
code e , tar § et It is in other words oriented towards the code - the 
°i literature - that it employs. (nrtn ,r 

j, Uf Jo«rse these orientations almost never occur in a pure tomj 

* 11 ^ myself 'Damn ! ' will probably be wholly oriented t war 
ti 0 C : but if *ere are other people around it will inevitably also fun 
or a ! S 3 mes sage to them telling them about my 
> 'Hey you!' is oriented towards an addressee, but 0 
t Z als something about me: I want his or her attention- L^jry 
th !* oriented towards themselves (they are very cons ou ot 
6,r fo ^ and the outside world they would seem to refer to 
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1 f literat« re 

is fictional and does not exist), but there are few ^ worto ^ ^ worl a 
that we cannot in one way or another make rei have m<f 
we live in. In other words, in actual practice texts al " ^^ashy- 
than one orientation and more than one function i ^ ^ 
What counted for the structuralists is which °« en J atl , doIT1 inant 
panying function is dominant. This concept ot t ^ ^ 
allowed them a view of literary texts that was a g ^ t0 

flexible than that of the Formalists: literature reterre - w ^ 
itself, but it could also be taken as referring to the ^ [0 be 
although the referential element would of course aw<y^ ^ 
subservient to its orientation on the literary code, to w be 

turalists called the poetic function. (A text : would . 
literature if its dominant orientation shifted trom pointe d 
its form - to the outside world.) Moreover, as I nave j ^ 
out, from this point of view the whole text functions a « ^ a j) 
whole, kept together by its 'dominant'. It is a structure (0 
elements, whether they defamiliarize or not, wori< 
create a certain orientation. . , ^ e idea °f 

In a second move, the Prague group further theoriz eu ^ ^ 
defamiliarization and gave it a place in their view of the ^ ^ 
as a structure. Borrowing from psychological studies o ^ t0 
mind processes the infinite number of data that our sens ^ 
it and filters out what seems relevant, the structuralists rep ^ 
miliarization with foregrounding (taken from such percep its 
by one of the Russian Formalists who had already a ^ 
potential for literary studies). Unlike defamiliarization, wn ^.^ 
not seem to affect its immediate textual environment, toi e 6 & Jt 
has the effect that it 'automatizes' neighbouring textual e ^ 
draws the reader's attention to itself and obscures whatevei ^ $ 
be going on right beside it. While defamiliarization P^.^jng 
contrastive, but static, relationship between the de *? m t he 
element and the other elements, foregrounding of 
dynamism of that relationship: what one element gains in ^ 
being foregrounded, is lost by the other elements that cc > ^ 
its background. In other words, just like the idea of a d ° truCtur e 
foregrounding implies a perspective that sees a text as a s , 
of interrelated elements. Foregrounding, with its structuralis ^ 
tation, has in contemporary literary criticism effectively r p 
defamiliarization. 
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T HE AXIS OF COMBINATION 

ln the late 1950s Roman Jakobson formulated what is probably the 
Wtirnate attempt to define the aesthetic function in poetry, that is, the 

Werariness' of poetry. I will briefly discuss Jakobson's definition 
beca «se it is one of the prime examples of the formal, 'scientific', 
a PProach to literature that marks continental European thinking about 
"erature from the 1910s until the 1970s. 'The poetic function' - that 
7 hter ariness - Jakobson said, 'projects the principle of equivalence 

IT the axis of selection int0 the axis of combination' (Jakobson 
LW60] 1988: 39). This is not an inviting formula, as uninviting, in fact, 
as title of the 1960 article - 'Linguistics and Poetics' - in which he 
Panted this thesis to the English-speaking world. However, it is less 
penetrable than it might seem to be. 

Jakobson's definition departs from the simple fact that all words 
< n b e classified and categorized. Every time we use language what 

e sa Y or write is a combination of words selected from a large 

prober °f classes and categories. Take for instance a bare bones 
nte nce liJ<e #Ma ^ ^ ^ ^ we might have use d Pa 

/ Sls ' or 'Bud' or 'John' (and so on) instead of 'Ma' and we might 
^ "sed 'good', 'bad', 'hot' (and so on) instead of 'cold' without 
' Sru Pting the sentence's grammar. The alternatives that I have 
^tumed are grammatically equivalent to 'Ma' or 'cold'. 'Butter 
' Is cold' would definitely be odd, and so would 'Bud feels butter. 
ne selection process that starts up whenever we are on the point ot 
P^ang or Wri(ing . fl ned by inyisibIe rules that make us select 

° rds from large classes of grammatically equivalent words: nouns, 
tin. ' ad j ecti ves, and so on. However, we also constantly make selec- 
tha m * e field °f meaning. Here we are on less abstract ground 
allv m tHe previous sample and the starting point is what we actu- 
wl Wam t0 sa Y' Usually there will more than one way of saying 

Jt is virtually the same thing. The most obvious case is that ot a 
bet r Which Acre is a perfect synonym. We will have to choos 
th a T een , tW ° e ^valents. Or we can choose from a group of woids 
fel If u Sdy related with regard to meaning, for instance, man guy, 
mh W ° ke ' Sent, and so on. Which word we will actually choos 
to a ^ep end on Ae d eoUoquiaUty (or dignity) that w e w ant 

buf Jm ° r on how precise we want to be: a gent is not only J 1c 
9 Me kind of male. In any case, we make a selection from 
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I 7 W^™^ or even wholly 
rlZd Z L W r h reg9rd t0 ks M structure and *** 

poetry fcnr l f , P " nci P le of " (linguistic) equivalence tU 

zzXz Jak t° n caUs ' L Js ° { sekction ' a 

This i««7 / °r combination', 

that poe rv Jft TT i0US thm k see ™ What ^son d ^f 
f 0t , her JangUage use ' do « » ot only consul 
equTv, n T n T I T ^ S ° f WOrds tha ' & one way or another 

inZc whil I * Cb T GS - h Can do 50 ^ way of alliteration, t* 
S Lo ? 15 baSiCaJ ^ a " ^valence between the sounds *** 
Soc t to m ° re W ° rds ^ ^ Soul selects her own 
" n L~ 7T te m EmUy Dlckinso " Poem which uses an bti* 
poe^t 1 : W °t ( ° ne of *h also ends with an <*')■ » 
MeZdT eqmV t nC6S by ™y of AW in which ito*J 
Xs'lZ? , 6 e ? U " aJem t0 e *<* o^er (such as ^' »* 
for in ttnce ^ 8 ° ^ ^ of metre iambic pentameter* 

I, . CreateS metric faiences unJcnown or rare* 

between the two elements in 7 i * pi ' eSUpP ° Se S 

is how Charles Di dren s 's Toleo^T ^ ^ 
3 S lale °f T wo Cities (1859) opens: 

Idomt b6St t ° f t/meS ' (t *e worst of times, it was the age rf 

r 6 :i":z ? * offo °"^ s , * w as *. ep0 ch **** » * 

the seaso" 




the pnnrh „M '"""'"ness, it was the epoch of I 

me epoch of mcredu itv it «,« *u r , 

of Darlcness. the Season of L, '& ht ' '* was 



ScS'xSf *> *- d » band to create a <J*| 

This develops Talmha > r 

ructuralism, dtLS?/j!f? F ° rmaLsf W01 ^ in the direCtI ? c 



structuralism although > 'i™ Y Formalist ™ the directu 
hunt for literariness S f e P re sents a return to the Forma, 

number of disc Z ^ eV f r ', Jiterariness is "ere not the result of 



dists 



n^ber of d ISC ™ Tv 7 0WeV f r ', Jiterari "«« is here not the result of - 
^tofthesnecifir n 1CCS that de& miliarize ordinary language 
"self aJongS d X"Tr ° f ^ ,an W e wilIcJl ^'l 
rnc result of a specific structural principle 



^r?-"^^ It is that equivalence 

'Vw n lla ^ordsthatan v T C ° herence ' Mobso " even 
fPecul in meaning Z u ™ T^' ^ beCause ° { th « 
fc een ^ 9 " d «*aty ground . ^ ^ " °" extrem ^ 

tJle qui % t0 ex Pior e SL ri n0t '" a " y c ™-t«ors have 
Pl ^c pi T 0f a^T^ 4 Howew '' as with the Formalists, 
t]le 4t ; qUivale "ce :?, anSeS - And * - obvious that the 
iai W*? f indiv idual ZlTJ / f ° say about tfte rela <™ merit, 
With equiva Vmce! ****** A ^xt that is absolutely 
h0lv about these Ji! T StliJ StnJce US as rI 
- , ' lneS fr ° m a S ^pben Sondheim musical: 

? the middle? 
' hat'« ft. 

Sl,cSc es 0 sfoJ UJa a ? ndS 95 ° ne ° f t,le m "st serious - and, 1 

la «gUal eSter " IiteraLf *° Capture that w bich malces the 

8C We use vvhei w 3 e T daJIy P° et, y differaif from the 
Cn we go out shopping. 

tfle first h- I 

C r S Wor i todelL Wem ''? CentUry ' Russian and Qec b literary 
Cl ^lnT m fr °m for /n ? " X ° f //tera ™ e «-' ^at made literary 
0f 'iter^i y ' ng f0 answer th, gwernment re P orts or ™ws P aper art)- 
^P'o 5 °" «» s ^^ quwto V*V^ on tfw)^/ aspects 

' a "8e of '5 es te e'f from Fomalists suggested that literature 

aw dices' A« l non -" ter a7 language because it emo/ov* a u/hole 



e ^PU 6| °" its sn ' ; % quest,ont bey focused on the/orW 
<°?, The so- Ca E C f forms a " d on the sort of lavage 
r * n 8? of 5 6S itse ""from nnf''" Forma,ists suggested that literature 
s aw / ^Wces'th^" 0 "-™^/ language because it employs a whole 
'fterar, , P r, ncip/ e of "j 6 ^miliarizing effect in a later stage, they 
it Se/f ""story; literature n i2at/ ° n a,S0 as a mov ' m S force within 
f arn iliar rdn ge aga( - n w ' ds a " artistic discipline, renews itself by making 

not an; ! nda sort 0 f a „ t neVer ' tS cunent forms bave become overly 
I,. n 'nhn^„._. or automati7at;«„ l , „ . .. . 7 



not ani t, asor tof aiJt VCr ' tS Current forms bave become overly 
b as 5 nhe '-ent qua/(t /™t'zation has set in. Because unfamiliarily is 
to ^rd« l e r °^ine , Pends on contrast - with what is lenown and 
: :t 'on of d em Pbasis within Formalism soon shift: 
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™uccLT,Tl c T trai to that function is the idea of d f re %^ 

beS to ' i 1 FOrma ' ists " the Pra ^ e structuralists, build on t 
"2 ? all " w " terary tet as a of differences. M^K el 

to really ITd Tt C0 " m that a ^familiarizing element needs >n 
iltera 1 7m ^ 35 necessar X as *at element itself ForeffO^fj 

guis es tse,f J? Create *e i^rary text * 

pnma J oS^° ther f exts be «use we can see it as a message ^ 

outside w 0 i 0 ?l dS toe,f " itS 0W1 form " a " d n0t m f jl 
also havH tr o " ^ At *™fr * < ite ^ teXt wi " " ' 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

forma/fsm, ^ M e I 'T^ ° f FormaJ ^ m . Peter Steiner's 

Jakobson and ProppT h f s d ^ he k fi % Steiner 
'"ore thorough is Jurii cl? ^ , ? ssi0n - A bit more recent and alsj 
W«* f^ife " Cdte 5 'Utorafy Structure, Evolution «<* 

^89). Tony BennSfo^.^** S ^W/sm tfmW^ 
Formalism from a Marxkf n an d Marxism (2003) looks 

Boris EKhenbaum's C ^ ^ ^ 

ShHovsVs 'Art as ttKro?? T *° Tmal ^ 
-jroducdons to early £^ 19981 ^ewlbf 

losing Statement: Linguist j 1 "^ Roma " Jakobson's 
attempting to establish Infrar ness'^ ' the "itimate * 

reprinted, fairly recently in LoZ ? has ^endy been 
texts of Czech or Prague" ructu m W °° d P ° 00 ■ major 

^Y^^^^thS T labJe Paul t' 
W«* Sry/ e (1964). £s ' /?e "«, «ter«ry Sfcfccfttf? 
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re nch structuralism, 1950-75 



; HE| ^v.tab, lityofform 

vn y were the P 

str Ucturali sts 1 llsts anc) tne Prague stucturalists, the French 
eXtent ' the Kr! ^ *. Wi ^ dlscuss 111 tnis chapter, and, to a lesser 
w °rks? Wh eW Critics so preoccupied with the form of literary 
ite ratu re , 0 „ concentrat e on the meaning of a given work of 

n Would s " U ' las t0 te " us? Wliy waste time on sometnin g 

For manv em ° f secondar y im P ortance? 

m and Jt ^ S educat ed in the Anglo-American tradition, 
ltlter est s - t ^ UctUre ar e not only things that are alien to their 
Str Uctu re _ k 6y do not read literature to learn about form and 
j^ers d 0 no actUa % threaten the experience of reading. Many 
■Use the v Want t0 ^ ear a ^ om tnin 8 s ^' <e 101711 and structure 
^ 0r po^T t0 undermine the spirituality and freedom of the 
s t nderI ying h u they are readin 8- We are dealin 8 here with an 
ttn Cttlre bec a " 11a T tlC pers P ective that is uneasy with form and 
to h ^ and freed ultimately seem to diminish our own spiri- 
ij Ullla n bein ° m ', and re P res ent a severely reductionist approach 
bee aders whf and . t , heir cultural 

achievements. 

c £in° 1Tle clea r ] at , Can ldentif y with this may have a point, as will 
not do with 0 y' t T c ^ a P rer - Form ' however, is inevitable. Art 
°i m. No matter how life-like a novel or a movie 
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may seem, n is the end product of countless decisions m\ Vf 
Eorm, That is even true if we are not talking about fictioi! 
Hollywood movie, but about their real-life cousins re-norta J 
documentary film. Imagine that we set up a camera on N J ? 
Times Square or in London's Oxford Street and 1 .V&> 
dawn till nightfall. We might argue that here we reall t ^ M 
of life, the ultimate realism in movie-making- the ha Vl ic ' 
registered what actually happened in that part of W 
Oxford Street covered by the lens (we have of COUr 63 °' 
camera because that would have introduced a nT n0t ™V 3 
would have constituted formal interference no J 
memary) But we would above all have the " "J^ter U > 
made. What we would have is thousand ^ing l'^ 

pedestrians passing in front of the lens W ^ c *b s V} J 
one of these people, a man with a P To m ^ n ^ C n,*' / 
followed him with our camera Bm < \ 8 §ri ^ ev pl ^ eC „J 
ately have been forced o mike dec Z " *** W { 
the man while following hta Jt ° U for m ^ Ulc l 
hi- « get in front of h.m^ " 
from above. Whatever we do exclude " , h ^Pt^* 11 * ***L 
have. Even documentaries th P n 311 *e other r ^ntf fa* K 

seem, are the end product 7^ ^ t 

their material should be presented % ^ ° f d ^S^ *0 

LANGUAGE AS A SYSTEM OF SIGNS ^ ^ 

Form is clearly inevitable. Whatev 
movies) or with language always has I do vv itk 
about the structure that I have just dl mal di m 

not something that ,o ? Isc us Sed ? A 

that all 
various 
constitute 
French 
ture is eve 

,01 m F 0r , ,-»i s -v;ui. 
up with meaning; structure, however i= 's ;> C K v t h c , 

possible. It is that which enables meaning .. f »^ V »i- *^<=»,- X A 
• i i ii i o to „ w 'Hai , v i st f ria 

enigmatic claim that clearly needs some exp] a ^e,- 'v ho ■ 

are not even aware of the structures that sunn^^Qh^- > s* P ^ 

all, in 
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tV\e creation of meaning. It seems to us that we oui 
meaning. We create meaning by saying something, or 
gesture, or through a work of art, if we happen to hav 
we create meaning because we want to express some 
of language, music, choreography, painting, film, and 
other means. Meaning would seem to be produced b) 
and not by an invisible and intangible structure. 

Structuralism has its origin in the thinking of the 
Ferdinand de Saussure (1857-1913) who in the e 
century revolutionized the study of language. Nine 
linguistics is mainly interested in the history of 1 
instance, in how French and Italian developed out o 
English, Dutch, and German developed out of the ' 
language that the ancestors of the English, the 1 
Germans shared some fifteen hundred years ago. T 
origin of individual words (modern English 'waj 
derives from Old English 'weg') and they tried ti 
laws that apparently govern processes of lin 
Comparing new and old forms of a language, ar 
languages to support their findings, historical lingu 
discover the rules that govern linguistic transfo 
reconstruct how the various European language 
over historical time. 

Saussure adopted a completely different angli 
usual historical, diachronic approach - following 1 
time — he opted for an ahistorical, and far more ; 
To Saussure questions concerning the way par 
changed over particular periods were subordinate 
mental question: how does language work? So 
instances of language use - spoken or written - 
on the question of how language actually works 
late general insights that would be valid for all Un 
all languages. I should perhaps point out that tl 
from what grammarians - the other type of 
Saussure's time - used to do. Grammarians war 
underlying grammatical rules that we automat 
we talk or write. So they analysed instances of 
individual utterances, which Saussure called pan 
at those rules. But Saussure is interested in ho 
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works - in what he called langue - and not in the gramme. 

matrix of this or that language. 5 la 

This approach led Saussure, whose wnrt ^ i c i -i 
lation after it was published in 1915 four vp T^t ^ 
the idea that language should first o a H E ^ ^ • 

signs (he himself did not use the term 56611 35 3 * 

signs are in the first instance arbitrary StrU 5 ture ')- Second, t bo* 
become conventions - and have not 3 W ^ ic ^ ^ 
because of what they mean, but to b Wff their s P edfk fr*** 
Let me explain this. The 'signs' are sim T 6nt from other 
way', 'yard', 'yarn'. 'Way' is < W , the words that W e 

know that it is 'chemin' i n Flen * h and some of u s *f 

need only a very superficial knowled^ in Spanish V V 

even of a dialect form of our own 1 §e of a f nr . , P 3 r 

we use to refer to the £ to £ ^ laI f '« % I 

languages. From that know ed ;V;r nd US ^dT^ "3* 
nation that the link between f^J 0l % a ^Lf 8 ^* l ? 

arbitrary. Since other languages hi * nd ^hat Ste P t0 the * \e 
call a 'way' - and for all our J?* di ^rZ\ " to «nu** ^ 

would seem to function perfectlvT u° r ^ - W ° rds for ^ hat Jit 
calling a way a 'way' is not a «^1, w e c «n d i n spjte of 
what we call a 'way' that dictates ^ °*ly conclude ^ 

was the case people everywhere vv 0 ?! rti ^f a cJe My nothing 
world objects dictated our l m J a ? UJd U S J , ^o r W / If t 1 ^ 
the same language. As it is, <S5 , ^ 1 f 

what it refers to is indeed fund, 1011 " faCt \ 

that 'way' could have been all 
'weg', it already has been diffe^^t. ^'f^ 
only applies to the fundamental re J ^ e a l s" ~~ In ^ S 'Lv r ' ,: 
what they refer to. In actual practi ^W^ 6 " ^ < i 
become a matter of convention If,. Ce ' thr. b ef . ^ess 0 f C oti ^ 
table for instance, we automatically ar >t t i e j e n word 5 ^ 
uses. When Dr Seuss in 1950 first us^ 6 f h e ^.^fej^nships b ^ 
the Zoo, the relationship between 'neJiv 6 W 0 ° r cJ t , to an 6b) ect U*/ 
was arbitrary. As a matter of fact, if ne , a^,^ r <i ^* e Ver yb<?^rl 
tions with his story we would have had ^o^^t^ *n If t ^ ^ 
what to make of 'nerd'. Now it is still arbif t 3 ^ ^ r e f err e^ 

convention: there is now a standard rela^* 1 "^ b- ide d illn^ 

and a certain type of person. ^^hi^ ^s^'ring 

*W 9 matte 1 " ^ 
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If the form of words is not dictated by their relationship with 
what they refer to, then that form must have its origin elsewhere. 
Saussure traces the origin of the form of words - of linguistic 
signs - to the principle of differentiation. New words like 'nerd' 
take their place among existing words because they are different. 
The whole system is based on often mininal differences: in ways, 
days, rays, bays, pays, maze, haze, and so on only the opening 
consonant is different. Words, then, function in a system that uses 
difference to create its components. (A more practical way of saying 
this is that we automatically fall back on difference if we want to 
coin a word.) As Saussure himself says of all the elements that 
make up a linguistic system: 'Their most precise characteristic is 
being what the others are not' ([1915] 1959: 117). This is fairly self- 
evident. But then Saussure introduces an argument that seems 
completely counterintuitive. The principle of difference that gives 
rise to the signs (words) of which language is made up, he tells us, 
also gives rise to their meaning. The usual assumption might be 
that the meaning of words derives from what they refer to and that 
it is the world we live in which gives the words in our language 
their meaning. However, that cannot be true. After all, if that were 
the case we would indeed all speak the same language. Does this 
mean that Saussure's improbable claim is correct? Are language and 
the world that we intuitively feel is reflected by that language 
really so separated from each other as he suggests? 

A strong point in Saussure's favour is that form and meaning 
cannot be separated. If we change 'ways' to 'days' or 'rays' we do 
not only have a new form but also a new meaning. In other words, 
the differential principle does not only work to distinguish words 
from each other, it simultaneously distinguishes meanings from 
each other. A linguistic sign - a word - is both form and meaning. 
Saussure calls the form - the word as it is spoken or written - the 
signifier and the meaning the signified. A change in the signifier, no 
matter how minimal, means a new signified. We must accept that 
meaning is indeed bound up with differentiation. But is it the full 
story? Not quite. Here I must introduce another counterintuitive 
complication. A sign's meaning, its signified, is not an object in the 
real world, as we tend to think. That is again the way it might easily 
seem to us, and I have so far spoken freely of that which words 
refer to, but what they refer to is not the real world - at least not 
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greedy. Take a seemingly uncomplicated word lite tr* jS ■ 

perenma woocJy Jam J ^ and 

-own . Wh this de{ . n . tion cJeaf . s fhat W # 

^ any SIng le object in the real world but to a L/' 
whxch may or may not have 'distinct crowns'. The S*jV 

and n , UdeS ° afe ' beedles ' »d chestnuts but also d * # 

and Dou S h s firs. Its SZ ^ W is „ man . made category, f 

We en 7*T wiU ^1 us that this is also true of o / 
Weafw - iu fieid The y ^1 refer to concepts - not 
S i^no " dear]y dle ^ oduct of generation a ^ J 
ImzuZe tnl* e C T epts tbat ™ toen apply in our *tu%* 

referen t tree over there' the sign 'tree' has 

n^ri^J?" meanin § is «P ^th the real <j 

than we tend to T . Convent ion and much less straigW 1 e , 
W toch of the two i s "d Bm ' b ° Und «P ^th' is a t d 
world and evemhinV* Mt in this relationship? Vo * ^ 
meanings of our l 1r f " cont ains indirectly determ" 1 ^ 

^-Id? To put thisrZTc, ° r d °f ° Ur hn ^ e detCn f> 
chestnuts somehow e fv! ° ncretd y: does the fact that di** 
chestnut' or does the flJT to the admittedly arbitrary 
come into being allow J" Sign 'chestnut' has so^° 

among trees? If we did JJ°. see chestnuts as a separate 
word 'pony' wou id we still ^7 W ° rd ' Wse ' <*id " ot ^ e 
them as horses much lilce J S'^ as P oni « or would we * e 
would not offer us an alterna^' bec ™* our lang** 
might be argued that language J W true, then f 
framework within which though t " thou ght and constitutes tl' e 
theorists, including Saussure, have d?" " ? ecess *rily operate. SO* 
our reality is in fact constituted by I"" 8 , S ° and have argued tW 
the case, then the language that we i n L gUa S e - Jf that is indeed 
tical purposes an autonomous system that" " birtil is for aJJ P raC 
us and governs the way we see it. (ft is n ° arVes U P the world for 
because we can tamper with it and for instanT* q " ite aut onomoii5 
Dr Seuss's nerd.) This position which claim! 7 Pand 

it - witness 
" at ou '- reality is 
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, d ^mined by language is called linguistic determinism and I 

1 ve Oc «sion to come back to it later in this book. To many people 
e " Ch a Position appears unnecessarily radical and turns an mwr 

insight with a limited range of application into an iron 

2 P erha P« agree on two principles, however If we fo 

ST*? forget about the wa y we use language (or an8 T 8 p e 

,^ f 0cus on language itself, we can agree that if we see 
siaS^f aS a s y ste m of signs, then the meanings that arise 
S 6ds ^ are B« of all Arbitrary in their relationship to he 
^ and second the product of difference in the sense that d ff 
« has a crucial, enabling function. Without difference he 
pi ldbe *> language and meaning at all. The role .that diff e - 
Z U1 lts turn implies that meaning is impossible w.thou t the 

I ° 6 SyStem of differences: the structure within which different 
gates After all, signs must differ from other signs and the? need 
in 6 ° th « signs to be different. Although meaning is m the f 
C" Ce Pr ° duced ' or a ^ kast enabled, by difference it is at a mor 

t ^^ntal level produced, or again at least enabled, by the s true 
0 U / e ; H the relations between the signs that make up a langug 

II 8lVe ^is a wider application, between the <fcf*J% 
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e r een Jh«n - an admittedly improbable claim that will be fu, the, 
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the F 1 ,° 8lCal structuralism that was developed in the later «7 
direct?,* anthro Pologist Claude Levi-Strauss has never had 
6Lt ^vance for literary studies, but its indirect influence, throng 
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ision and adaptation by poststructuralism and poststruc- 
aany offshoots, is still immense. So we will first make a 
ugh an intellectual landscape that may perhaps be rather 

structuralisms, anthropological structuralism is directly 
the Saussurean concept of language as a sign system 
>y difference. However, anthropological structuralism 
:a of a system of signs that function in the first instance 
y are different from each other a much wider range - 
iseen, incidentally, by Saussure himself - and transposed 
guistics to anthropology, that is, from the study of 
the study of cultures that from a Western perspective 
nitive'. 

uss was the first anthropologist to see the potential of 
inalysis of language as a way of approaching the most 
ural phenomena. In the early decades of the twentieth 
iropology was still largely descriptive and functionalist: it 
ecord the myths, taboos, rituals, customs, manners, in 
thing that was recordable, of the non-Western cultures 
ed, and it tried to establish their function. Levi-Strauss 
hat tradition in two major ways. The first way is indebted 
Propp's study of Russian fairytales. Transposing Propp's 
ield of myths, Levi-Strauss tried to show how the most 
hs, recorded in cultures that seemingly have no connec- 
:h other, can be seen as variations upon one and the same 
eas. 

jortant for our purposes here is that Levi-Strauss saw 
ties of Saussure's notion that meaning is ultimately the 
ifference for the study of discrete cultural phenomena, 
icturalism that Levi-Strauss developed in a series of 
•opological publications, the almost countless discrete 
it together make up a culture constitute a sign system, 
ms, taboos with regard to menstruation, initiation and 
•s, the preparation of food, the rules underlying so- 
ip relations - in short, everything that has a cultural 
is not biologically determined, counts as a sign. The 
of culture that we can distinguish are not meaningful 
es, but draw their meaning from the sign system in 
function and, in particular, from their difference from 
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other signs. As Levi-Strauss put it with regard to 
does not exist in isolation; it supposes other real or 
always by its side masks that might have been chc 
and substituted for it' (Levi-Strauss 1982- 144) 
element s,gnifies within a culture depends on the . 
on an intrinsic meaning (which it does not have) h 
tionship between the linguistic sign and its real wo 
relationship between a specific cultural phenomen 
expresses - its meaning - is arbitrary in the sense 
mined by convention. 

BINARY OPPOSITIONS 

However, the relationship between a cultural sit 
expresses is not necessarily completely arbitrary 
anthropological structuralism is interested in the c 
our ancestors once, some time during the evolution 
gave us the sort of conscious awareness of ourselvc 
ronment that animals lack, started to make sense ol 
found themselves in. A very basic mental operatioi 
creation of opposites: some things are edible othei 
creatures are dangerous, others are not Classifies 
such oppositions, in which the opposites are relate 
because they express either the presence or the abs 
the same thing (edibility, danger, and so on), seems a 
do, the more so since it would seem to be reinforced 
Man and woman constitute a binary pair intimatek 
crucial way each other's biological opposite; our 
left hand constitute another closely related pair of 
Strauss s basic assumption is that our primitive an 
this simple model, or structure, to get a grip on a w 
began to appear to them as something separate and 
Strauss, the structure of primitive thinking is 
acquired the rudiments of language, our ancestors n 
to categorize their world in very basic terms that a^ 
presence and an absence - light/darkness, ma 
above/below, noise/silence, clothes/naked, sacred/pn 
Prehistoric men and women must have organized 
around such +/- (that is, binary) oppositions. 
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For Levi-Strauss such binary oppositions, the most fundamental 
of which is that between that what is man-made and that which is 
part of nature (between culture and nature, in simpler terms), 
constitute the basis of what we call culture. The basic apprehensions 
of reality that we find in those oppositions get translated into 
cultural acts. Once they have found expression in certain rites, 
taboos, customs, manners, and the like, they get permutated over 
time until as often as not they have become completely unrecogniz- 
able. In fact, they may appear in completely different and even 
contradictory guises in different cultures. In some cases, the mean- 
ings that were attached to the original opposites and that found 
expression in their cultural materialization were clearly rooted in 
the real world: it makes sense to attach a positive value to things that 
are edible and it also makes sense to attach a negative value to things 
that make you sick or will kill you. In other cases, however, those 
meanings are as arbitrary as the relationship between a linguistic 
sign and its real world referent and are based not on factuality (as in 
the case of edibility), but on what we would call superstition. The 
standard positive valuation of light and negative valuation of dark- 
ness, for instance, ignores the fact that light and darkness are in 
themselves neutral natural phenomena and that how we value them 
depends on the circumstances (it is for instance a lot easier to hide 
from an enemy in the dark). Meanings attributed to the pair 
above/below (as in a number of major religions) are even more obvi- 
ously arbitrary. Cultural signs position themselves somewhere on 
a sliding scale between pairs of opposites and in so doing express a 
relation between two terms, one of which represents a presence 
while the other represents an absence - a notion that, as we will see, 
is crucial for the poststructuralism of the 1970s and after. 

It should be clear that anthropological structuralism, in spite of 
its overriding interest in the way the human mind has from the 
beginning interacted with its natural environment, does not take 
up a humanist position. Whereas an interest in form is wholly 
compatible with humanism (as in the New Criticism), struc- 
turalism denies that the individuals whose behaviour it studies are 
autonomous and act and think the way they do out of free will. On 
the contrary: if I was a member of a 'primitive' tribe, my personal 
contribution to a ritual would only take its meaning from its func- 
tion in the whole, from its relation to other parts of the ritual, and 
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not from my personal intention. It is, in fact, questionable whether 
it would be at all possible for me to have a personal intention in a 
primitive culture in which everything, down to the smallest thing, 
is governed by assumptions, conventions, and rules of unknown 
origin that cannot be questioned. Anthropological structuralism, 
then, takes up a firmly anti-humanist position. 



SEMIOLOGY (OR SEMIOTICS) 

From the rituals, taboos, customs, and myths of primitive cultures it 
is only a short step to contemporary culture. After Levi-Strauss had 
shown the way, a whole range of contemporary cultural phenomena 
came under structuralist scrutiny. In 1957 the French literary critic 
Roland Barthes (1915-80) - who later would straightforwardly 
claim that culture is 'a language' - published Mythologies in which 
he applies a very loose and freewheeling structuralist analysis to the 
differences between boxing and wrestling and between soap- 
powders and detergents, to the drinking of wine versus the drinking 
of milk, to striptease, to the design of the new Citroen, and a whole 
range of other cultural phenomena. The method (although Barthes 
is highly unmethodical) is familiar: the activities under scrutiny are 
taken apart so that their constituent elements - the various signs 
that make up the structure - become visible, after which Barthes 
analyses how they acquire meaning because of their difference 
from the other elements in the chain. His boxers, wrestlers, and 
stripteasers do not make personal statements with the motions they 
go through but these motions are signs that take their meaning 
from the underlying structure of their activities. The central insights 
of this cultural structuralism - called semiology (a term coined by 
Saussure) or semiotics - have been enormously productive and still 
play a prominent role in the -u- 1 1 i_ i , j 

i, 3 v , , , tne wa Y we think about how cultures and 

all sorts ot subcultures) work F=,w n u j i r 
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sweaters, and so on. My jacket is in itself meaningless, just like the 
T-shirts and sweaters. However, an outside observer could easily 
draw the conclusion that a jacket clearly 'means' the right to come 
in late, to forget your book, to hold long monologues, to sit apart 
from the others and to tell them what to read and write - in short, 
that it means authority or power. And indeed, it does. But in a good 
many English schools it is the students who wear the jackets. If I 
taught at one those schools and wore a sweater in the classroom 
then my sweater would spell authority and the sign 'jacket' would 
mean lack of power. What we see illustrated here is first of all that 
jackets and sweaters have no inherent meaning, but that meaning 
is enabled by difference - in a situation where everybody wears a 
jacket, jackets are meaningless (in which case it could be their 
colour, or their cut, that might enable meaning to emerge). Second, 
the relationship between sign and meaning is arbitrary: exactly the 
same meaning can attach itself to either jacket or sweater, 
depending on the circumstances. Third - and here I return to 
anthropological structuralism - my jacket functions here within 
the relationship between the poles of one of structuralism's basic 
binary oppositions: that of dominance / submission. It situates 
itself somewhere between (+)power (dominance) and (-)power 
(submission); right at the (+)power end of the scale, in fact. 

As I have just said, my jacket has no inherent meaning. Even in 
the first case, with me firmly and self-confidently in that jacket, 
this particular meaning of 'jacket' is limited to the institutional 
context. If I meet a couple of my students in a local cafe my jacket 
does not give me the right to expose them to a long monologue or 
to tell them what to drink. The sign 'jacket' only acquires meaning 
on the basis of difference within a certain context. That meaning 
here finds a very real basis in the institution's rules, in an under- 
lying relation of dominance/submission. But often enough the 
meaning that attaches itself to difference is not based on anything 
substantial at all. Fashion as a whole is a system in which mere 
difference, not backed up by rules or institutional power, often 
suffices to create meaning. Food, too, functions as a sign system - 
don't we all prepare special meals for guests? In fact, consumer 
culture as such, which sells us a good many things that we 
absolutely do not need and usually throw out after we get tired of 
them, might be said to sell signs (that we only buy because we 
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attach meanings to them on the basis of their difference from 
other consumer-signs) rather than products. Once we have been 
alerted to this sign-function of things, we see signs everywhere. 
Even products that some of us arguably do need - cars, for 
instance - have on top of their practical value an additional sign 
value that car commercials expertly exploit. The semiological, or 
semiotic, approach that I am sketching here, and in which the most 
diverse things (including many of our actions) are seen as signs that 
have no meaning in themselves but that take their meaning from 
their function within a given structure - from their relation with 
other signs - is still of great importance. 

LITERARY STRUCTURALISM 

In 1960 Levi-Strauss, as a logical consequence of his work on myths, 
proposed a search for the underlying structure of all narratives, not 
only novels, stories, and other forms of fiction, but also reportage, 
biography and autobiography, travel literature, and other instances of 
narrative. The influence of linguistics is obvious in the work of the 
(mostly French) theorists who took up the challenge. Tzetvan Todorov 
(1939), who uses Boccaccio's late medieval Decameron (1351-53) to 
get at the structure of narrative in general, calls his study The 
Grammar of the Decameron (1969). Roland Barthes tells us that 'a 
narrative is a long sentence'. But the search for a universal 'grammar' 
of narrative that would reveal how the human mind arranges experi- 
ence has never been able to live up to its initial promise. Most of the 
models that have been proposed are far too abstract to be of much use. 
A good example of the abstract character of early literary struc- 
turalism is provided by an article on 'the logic of possible narratives' 
that Claude Bremond published in 1966 (later worked out in much 
greater detail, so that my remarks here do not do justice to his work). 
Bremond suggests as the basis for a general model of narrative the 
logical possibilities that any narrative will have. We should distinguish 
three stages: virtuality actualization, and realization, which roughly 
means the possibility of action, the transition to action - very broadly 
defined - and the result of action or 'achievement'. Phase one is the 
default position - a narrative sets up a scene that offers the possibility 
of action. It should be clear that all narratives do this. Even a descrip- 
tion of a totally empty landscape has us waiting for what is going to 
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happen next, that is, for action. In phase two elements are added that 
set the narrative in motion (+) or they are not added, in which case 
nothing will happen (-). We will not have much of a narrative if phase 
two chooses for the minus (-) option, but logically it is perfectly 
possible (we will see in a moment that this seemingly silly (-) option 
is highly relevant). If the narrative has been set in motion (the (+) 
option) phase three, that of achievement may either follow or not 
follow. The transition to action may or may not achieve its objective. 
The new state of affairs may then function as a new starting-point, 
that is, a new virtuality in particular if the action has not been 
successful. In that case a new cycle will start up: the narrative again 
has the choice between transition to action (+) and inaction (-) and if 
it opts for action will again have a choice between achievement (+) and 
failure (-). This cyclical model is typical, for instance, of many action 
movies^ In the James Bond series Bond's mission will usually go 
through at least two of such cycles. Bond's first encounters with the 
forces of the enemy will follow a +, +, - pattern: we have potentiality 
for action, we have the transition to action, but we do not (yet) have 
itZTn e T S ^ B ° nd ' S t0 8" ■* the master criminal is 

obStive and V5 e \ Cyde WiH be ful1 " P° s *ve: Bond achieves his 

fotwed bv n T 1. Vill3in - THe * n ' s end is P re "y S °° n 
^t^r*, (USUally L Bond with a young woman) in which we 
nave no transition to action bpn„c Q • 1 i . j tU« 
minus option of phase two ftr * 15 where the m ° V16 ^ m 

relevant" narrative^ sZlT^ * tUmS ° Ut * ^ 

Bremond's model will Der u W " h Zer ° transition t0 acti ° n ' 

usually aware that narrate C ° me 38 3 reIevatioiL We ^ 

because something happens " somewhere ' reall Y S et S omg 
going again. And we also k s ° mewh ere else, and then may get 
usually interweave a numb^ f Writers ' t0 complicate things, 
though the model operates o " u SUch se 1 uences - However, even 
to see a pattern - a struct f lewl of abstraction, it allows us 
otherwise might have escaped u " the Bond movieS that 
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study of Russian fairytales. I will focus in the rest of this chapter on 
what is by general consensus the most influential of all structuralist 
studies, Gerard Genette's Narrative Discourse (published in 1972 
and translated in 1980). Genette's type of structuralism, often called 
narratology, is exemplary in its focus on the structure of narration, 
the way stories - taken in its widest sense - are told. This aspect of 
literature has of course for a long time had the attention of writers, 
who after all must take any number of decisions involving the 
way they are going to tell their story, and it has also drawn a good 
deal of attention on the part of literary critics (The Rhetoric of 
Fiction by the American critic Wayne Booth, published in 1961, is 
a brilliant expose of technical strategies). What distinguishes the 
structuralist approach to the way stories are told is their system- 
aticity and - inevitably - their focus on the underlying structures 
that make stories (and thus meaning) possible. The ultimate goal of 
narratology is to discover a general model of narration that will 
cover all the possible ways in which stories can be told and that 
might be said to enable the production of meaning. 

Genette's Narrative Discourse is a brillant contribution to narra- 
tology and I will briefly sketch his project to give an idea of the 
structuralist approach to narration. Although Genette introduces a 
number of completely new categories, he more often redefines 
already existing categories and insights in terms of relations. As he 
himself states early in Narrative Discourse, 'Analysis of narrative 
discourse will thus be for me essentially a study of the relationships 
between narrative and story, between narrative and narrating, 
and . . . between story and narrating' (Genette 1980: 11). Let me 
give an idea of how this works by looking at some redefinitions of 
familiar literary-critical insights. The first concerns the way in 
which the chronological order of the events and actions of for 
instance a novel (the Formalists' fahula) is presented in the actual 
story (the syuzhet). We can express the relationship between the 
chronological order and the narrative order in terms that express 
their relative positions at a given point. The narration may 
temporarily lag behind the chronological order of events (which is 
what we find in a flashback - although Genette does not use the 
term), it may be synchronic with events, or it may run ahead of 
them (when the narrator speculates about the future, for instance). 
It may even present unlikely combinations of these possibilities: 'It 
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would happen later, as we have already seen', to quote one of 
Genette's examples (83). Genette offers a detailed analysis of all the 
possible relations between the order of events and the order of 
narration and does so in a technical vocabulary that always calls our 
attention to the fact that we are dealing with a relationship between 
two givens ('analepis', 'prolepsis', 'achrony', 'proleptic analepsis', 
'analeptic prolepsus'). The second relationship that Genette 
discusses - that of duration - concerns the relationship between the 
time an event has taken up in the reality of the narrated world and 
the time that it actually takes to narrate that event. In order to 
avoid disastrous consequences - like a day-long film - narration 
must speed things up. Equal duration of event and narration may 
occasionally create unexpected and arresting effects - 'John walked 
walked walked walked walked walked walked upstairs' - but this is 
not the way we can usefully describe a marathon. We usually only 
find equal duration in the unembellished presentation of dialogue. 
The question that then arises is how we can map the various possi- 
bilities of compression. The third relationship is that of frequency, 
which in Genette's scheme of things covers the relation between the 
number of times an event occurs in the world that we are told about 
and the number of times it is actually narrated. It is quite common 
tor events that occur repeatedly to be described only once (a tech- 
nique for which Genette uses the term 'iterative'). Such a narration 
might start off with, 'We went for a swim every single day, that 
whole summer', and might then describe who actually went to the 
beach, what they talked about, who fell in love with whom, the 
thunderstorms that gathered on the horizon in the late afternoon, 
and so on. The reader will understand that this description probably 
stretches things a bit - not one single rainy day, that whole 
summer/ - but essentially covers a whole series of very similar 
events. Far more unusual is the reverse situation: an event that 
occurred only once is narrated repeatedly. But this is also not as 
strange as it may seem. One single event may be told by different 
characters from different perspectives, or it may be told by one and 
the same character at different points in her or his life (in which 
case we will also expect different perspectives). 

Genette's most difficult analyses concern what in traditional 
literary criticism is called point of view and which he complicates 
considerably. Let me give an example. We all know that when 
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writers sit down to begin a novel they have a whole range of possi- 
bilities at their disposal. There are first-person narratives, in which 
the story is told by an T who is inside the story, and there are 
third-person narratives in which the narrator would seem to be 
absent from the story that is being told. However, as a structuralist, 
Genette does not take as his starting-point the writer who sits 
behind a desk and considers the available options, but the variations 
that are offered by the relations between the various elements that 
play a role in the way stories are told. This structuralist perspective, 
in which there is no place for the author, leads him to suggest that, 
although we usually do not realize it, a third-person narration must 
have a narrator and that this narrator is always present in the story. 
This seems an unnecessary manoeuvre - why not simply identify 
authors as the narrators of their stories? - but it is not so strange as 
it may seem. Imagine a novel that is told by an invisible third- 
person narrator and that is set in seventeenth-century New 
England. That narrator obviously must know the seventeenth- 
century world that the novel describes. But the reader may not for a 
second get the impression that the narrator is also very much aware 
of cellphones, hard disks, and the Dow Jones index. In other words, 
the narrator functions as a continuum of the world that is described 
rather than as a continuum of the author. Even if we have our 
doubts about Genette's suggestion, we might well have to accept 
that the invisible, implied, narrator of a third-person narrative is 
not identical with the author. 

In any case, positing an invisible narrator inside a third-person 
narrative enables Genette to see first- and third-person narration in 
terms of the relation between narrator and character and allows 
him to set up a neat binary opposition. In a first-person narrative 
the narrator is identical with a character, in a third-person narrative 
the narrator is not identical with one of the characters. In the first 
case the narrator tells us about him- or herself (a first person), in 
the second case the narrator tells us about third persons. Genette 
calls the first type of narration homodiegetic and the second type 
heterodiegetic ('self versus 'other'). The relationship between 
narrator and character is intimately bound up with the relationship 
between narrator and the world that is narrated. A 'homodiegetic' 
narrator is always involved in the world that is narrated. However, 
that involvement can be rather marginal. If I am at a party and tell 
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a story about a weird thing that happened to me six years ago, I am, 
somewhat paradoxically, not part of the world that I am narrating. 
The course of time has made me external to that world. First- 
person stories will often combine 'external' descriptions, in which 
the narrator presents a former self, with current events in which 
the narrator participates and in which the relationship between 
narrator and the world that is narrated is internal. Heterodiegetic 
(third-person) narrators are not part of the world they narrate, not 
even if their creator - the author - is part of it. In Norman Mailer's 
The Armies of the Night (1968) the main character is Norman 
Mailer, who is participating in a march on the Pentagon. But for 
Genette the third-person narrator who always refers to Mailer in 
the third person - as Norman Mailer - is not the author and is 
therefore external to the narrated world. 

Any reasonably experienced reader knows that the relationship 
between narrator and narrated world is a complicated matter. Even 
if we are well aware of who the general narrator is of the story or 
novel that we are reading, we may still encounter passages in 
which the identity of the narrator is far from clear. This is espe- 
cially the case with what is called free indirect discourse, defined 
by Dorrit Cohn as 'the technique for rendering a character's 
thought in their own idiom while maintaining the third-person 
reference and the basic tense of narration' (Cohn 1978: 100). In 
tree indirect discourse the narrator's descriptive reportage can so 
gradually give way to the reflections of one of the characters that 
at a certain point we honestly can no longer say to whom we are 
supposed to attribute what is being thought or through whose 
eyes we see what is being described (with whose 'point of view' 
we are dealing, in traditional terms). Are we still directly dealing 
with the narrator or have we slipped into the perspective of one of 
the characters? ('He realized that they would have to part, but he 
would always love, adore her, and remember the dimple in her 
chin .) One of Genette's lasting contributions to the way we talk 
about literature is his introduction of the term focalization for 
dealing with this complication of the relation between narrator 
and the world that is being narrated (Genette derived the term 
from a New Critical source: Cleanth Brooks and Austin Warren's 
1943 notion of 'focus of narration'). If the narrator has indeed 
given way to the perspective of one of the characters - even if that 
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perspective is still described for us by the narrator - the narration 
takes place through a focalizer. 'Focalization' then allows Genette 
to draw broad distinctions between various types of narrative. 

This only scratches the surface of Genette's structuralist narra- 
tology. It will be obvious, however, that the relations that I have 
sketched here and the others that Genette identifies can be further 
broken down and refined into a highly sophisticated analytical 
apparatus. Genette's narratology focuses and directs the way we 
look at texts. It allows us to map how exactly actual stories are 
embedded in other stories, or how focalization shifts during the 
course of a story, to mention only two of its benefits, and it can 
assist us in the interpretation of complex texts. In fact, we know 
that it can do so, because Narrative Discourse is not only a work of 
structuralist literary theory, it is also a brillant dissection of the 
narrative strategies of Marcel Proust's A la Recherche du temps 
perdu (Remembrance of Things Past; 1913-27), which functions as 
Genette's main textual source. But it is the reader who through a 
close reading operation must apply the model to the text under 
consideration and who is in the end, in the absence of authorial 
control, left alone with the text. Genette exhaustively maps the 
possibilities, the endless combinations of relational positions, that 
the narrative form offers; the actual business of interpreting the 
literary text is left to the reader. 



Summary 

Taking its clue from linguistics and - in its analyses of culture ar 
institutions - from structuralist anthropology, structuralism focuses on 
the conditions that make meaning possible, rather than on meaning 
itself. It tries to map the structures that are the actual carriers of 
meaning and the various relations between the elements within those 
structures. Structuralism in literary studies may for instance examine 
the underlying structure of a specific genre such as the detective novel; 
it may try to reduce the at first sight enormous diversity of characters 
that we meet in stories and in novels to a limited number of roles that 
always occur in fixed relations to each other; or it may study the narra- 
tive aspects of texts (and of film, historical writing, commercial; 
other cultural products that make use of narration) in order to sy 
atize the narratotogical possibilities - the narrative strategies - that ar 
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available to a writer (or director). David Lodge speaks very appositely of 
'the characteristic structuralist pursuit of explanatory models with 
which masses of literary data may be classified and explained' (Lodge 
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Robert Scholes's Structuralism in Literature: An Introduction (1974) 
and Jonathan Culler's Structuralist Poetics: Structuralism, Linguistics 
and the Study of Literature (1975) are, despite their age, still good 
introductions to structuralism, with Scholes being satisfyingly acces- 
sible. Two classic introductions to structuralism have fairly recently 
been reissued in new editions: John Sturrock's Structuralism (2003) 
and Terence Hawkes's Structuralism and Semiotics (2003). Jonathan 
Culler's massive and wide-ranging Structuralism (2006) collects 
practically all important structuralist contributions to the humanities 
and the human sciences. Specifically focused on narratology are two 
other classics: Dorrit Cohn's excellent Transparent Minds: Narrating 
Modes for Presenting Consciousness in Fiction (1978) and Shlomith 
Rimmon-Kenan's Narrative Fiction: Contemporary Poetics (1983). 
The best, although admittedly not easy, example of narcological 
criticism is still Gerard Genette's Narrative Discourse (1980). 
txamples of structuralist analyses of specific genres are Tzvetan 
lodorov s 'The Typology of Detective Fiction' from 1966 (to be found 
in his The Poetics of Prose, 1977, and in Lodge and Wood 2000) and 
ins The Fantastic: A Structural Approach to a Literary Genre ([1970] 

1 ?i 01 Wri 8 ht ' s Sixguns and Society: A Structural Study of 
the Western (1975). 




POLITICAL READING 

The i 970s and 1 980s 

What the major approaches to literature that I have so far 
discussed have in common is that they focus strongly on litera- 
ture itself. Richards's practical criticism and the New Criticism 
limit themselves in their search for a text's meaning to the 'words 
on the page'. Formalism is primarily interested in what makes 
literature different from other ways of using language and in the 
literary reasons for literary-historical change. Structuralism seeks 
to establish the structures that underlie narratives and that make 
meaning possible. Conspicuously absent is a serious interest in 
what many literary academics would now consider very important 
issues such as the historical situatedness, or historical embed- 
ment, and the politics of literary texts. To what extent are literary 
texts the product of the historical period in which they were 
written? The world has gone through enormous socio-economic 
and political changes in the last millennium. Isn't it reasonable to 
expect those changes to turn up in our literature? And isn't it at 
least plausible to assume that those changes have somehow 
affected the way we experience things? Can the human condition 
have remained essentially the same? And what sort of view of 
politics do we find in a given text? Does the text support the 
socio-economic and political status quo or does it take an openly 
or more implicitly critical stance? 
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Before the late 1960s - the years that function as a watershed in 
this book - such questions were by the large majority of English 
and American literary academics thought to be irrelevant or even 
detrimental to reading and to interpretation. With only a few 
exceptions, critics had not much use for historical context and even 
less for politics. In this chapter on literature and politics I will focus 
on three major modes of political criticism that became a forceful 
presence in Anglo-American literary studies in the course of the 
1970s: Marxism, feminism, and criticism that concerns itself with 
racial relations. In Marxist criticism social class and class relations 
function as central instruments of analysis, in feminist criticism the 
concept of gender is the crucial critical (and political) instrument, 
while in criticism concerned with racial relations the fundamental 
category is of course race. I should point out that the 1960s-to- 
1980s version of these critical approaches, to which I will limit 
myself in this chapter, are by current standards rather traditional. If 
I may allow myself a Genettian 'prolepsis', literary theory and criti- 
cism would go through great changes under the impact of the 
literary-theoretical upheavals of the later 1970s and the 1980s - of 
the spectacular rise of so-called poststructuralism. Still, the fairly 
traditional character of the Marxist, the feminist, and the race- 
oriented criticism that I will look at here in no way diminishes their 
importance: traditional perspectives still play an important and 
valuable role within the world of literary studies. It must be kept in 
mind, however, that there are newer versions of these and other 
critical approaches which have assimilated the poststructuralist 
thought that I will discuss in the next chapter and which continue 
political criticism from somewhat different perspectives. For 
strategic reasons, which will become clear in my discussion of femi- 
nism, I will first discuss Marxist literary criticism. 

THE POLITICS OF CLASS: MARXISM 

To discuss Marxism in the early twenty-first century may well seem 
strangely beside the point. After all, since the fall of the Berlin wall in 
1989, one self-proclaimed Marxist regime after the other has been 
forced to consign itself to oblivion. And the officially Marxist political 
parties that for a long time were a serious force in Western European 
politics have either disappeared or have become marginal. However, 
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Marxism as an intellectual perspective still provides a useful counter- 
balance to our propensity to see ourselves and the writers that we read 
as completely divorced from socio-economic circumstances. It also 
counterbalances the related tendency to read the books and poems we 
read as originating in an autonomous mental realm, as the free prod- 
ucts of free and independent minds. 

Marxism's questioning of that freedom is now a good less sensa- 
tional than it was in the 1840s and 1850s when Karl Marx (1818-83) 
began to outline what is now called Marxist philosophy, although it 
is still controversial enough. When he noted, in the 'Foreword' to his 
1859 Towards a Critique of Political Economy, that the 'mode of 
production of material life conditions the general process of social, 
political, and intellectual life', the Victorian upper class, if aware of 
this line of thought, would have been horrified, and certainly by the 
conclusion that followed: 'It is not the consciousness of men that 
determines their existence, but their social existence that determines 
their consciousness'. 

What does it mean that the 'mode of production' conditions 'the 
general process of social, political, and intellectual life'? If people 
have heard about Marxism they usually know rather vaguely that 
Marxism is about how your social circumstances determine much, 
if not all, of your life. This seems reasonable enough. If you work 
the night shift in your local McDonald's, for instance, you are 
unlikely to fly business class to New York City for a week in the 
Waldorf Astoria or to bid on the next Rembrandt that is up for sale. 
But this sort of determinism is perfectly compatible with the idea 
that we are essentially free. Certain politicians would tell you to get 
an education, to get rid of your provincial accent, to buy the right 
outfit, and to start exuding self-confidence. In other words, you 
have options, like everybody else, and all you have to do is to make 
the right choices and start moving up that social ladder. 

This is not what Marx had in mind. Marxist theory argues that 
the way we think and the way we experience the world around us 
is either wholly or largely conditioned by the way the economy is 
organized. Under a medieval, feudal regime people will have 
thought and felt differently from the way that we think and feel 
now, in a capitalist economy - that is, an economy in which goods 
are produced (the 'mode of production') by large concentrations of 
capital (old-style factories, new-style multinationals) and then sold 
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in a free, competitive, market. The base of a society - the way its 
economy is organized, broadly speaking - determines its super- 
structure - everything that we might classify as belonging to the 
realm of culture, again in a broad sense: education, law, but also 
religion, philosophy, political programmes, and the arts. This 
implies a view of literature that is completely at odds with the 
Anglo-American view of literature that goes back to Matthew 
Arnold. If the way we experience reality and the way we think 
about it (our religious, political, and philosophical views) are deter- 
mined by the sort of economy we happen to live in, then clearly 
there 1S no such thing as an unchanging human condition. On the 
contrary, with, for instance, the emergence of capitalism some 
centuries ago we may expect to find a new experience of reality 
and new views of the world. Since capitalism did not happen 
overnight we will not find a clean break but we certainly should 
find a gradual transition to a new, and again more or less collective 
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beings. Capitalism turns people into things, it reifies them. 
Negotiations about better wages, no matter how successful, do not 
affect (let alone reverse) that process. However, this process of reifi- 
cation is not limited to labourers. The capitalist mode of production 
generates a view of the world - focused on profit - in which ulti- 
mately all of us function as objects and become alienated from 
ourselves. 

IDEOLOGY 

This leads inevitably to the question of how it is possible that we 
can be so blind to the real state of affairs around us and so terribly 
delude ourselves. It also leads to the question of how it is possible 
that apparently some people are not deluded. The answer given to 
this second question by one important movement within 
Marxism - so-called 'Western' Marxism - is that we always have a 
certain margin of freedom. To put that in the terms usually 
employed in the debates over issues such as freedom of action and 
thought: within Western Marxism there is room for human agency 
and subjective consciousness, that is, for action and thought that 
have their origin in ourselves and are not wholly determined by 
forces over which we have no control. As a consequence, the super- 
structure - including, of course, literature and culture in general - 
also enjoys a certain measure of independence (a point that Marx 
himself also makes). But to return to our (almost) collective delu- 
sion. For Marxism, we are blind to our own condition because of the 
effects of what it calls ideology. We should not confuse the Marxist 
use of 'ideology' with the way we often use the term: as referring to 
a set of beliefs that people consciously hold - beliefs of which they 
are aware and which they can articulate. We can for instance speak 
of the ideology of the free market - referring to a series of argu- 
ments that defend free enterprise against state intervention - and 
also of the communistic ideology that gave the state total control 
over production. For Marxists, however, the term is much more 
encompassing. 

In Marxist usage, ideology is what causes us to misrepresent the 
world to ourselves. As I have just said, for Marxism the basis of any 
society is its economic organization, which then gives rise to certain 
social relations - for instance, the class relations between capitalists 
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and workers in nineteenth-century capitalist economies. This socio- 
economic base then conditions the cultural superstructure. However, 
there are forces at work that prevent us from seeing this: for 
instance, the liberal humanist idea that we are essentially free and 
can remain free as long as we can think. For Marxists, ideology is a 
not so much a set of beliefs or assumptions that we are aware of, but 
it is that which makes us experience our life in a certain way and 
makes us believe that that way of seeing ourselves and the world is 
natural. In so doing, ideology distorts reality in one way or another 
and falsely presents as natural and harmonious what is artificial and 
contradictory - the class differences that we find under capitalism, 
for instance. If we succumb to ideology we live in an illusory world, 
in what in Marxism has often been described as a state of false 
consciousness. As we will see later, the idea that we are blind to our 
own condition is in more than one way still vitally important for 
literary studies. 

How is ideology able to hide authentic reality from us? One very 
influential answer was given in the 1960s by the French Marxist 
philosopher Louis Althusser (1918-90). Althusser's first thesis 
regarding ideology is that 'Ideology represents the imaginary rela- 
tionship of individuals to their real conditions of existence' 
(Althusser [1971] 1996: 18), which roughly corresponds with what I 
have just said: ideology distorts our view of our true 'conditions of 
existence'. His second thesis connects ideology with its social 
sources. For Althusser ideology works through so-called 'ideological 
State apparatuses', which, although they may have their own sub- 
ldeoogy, are all subject to the ruling ideology. Althusser's 
ideological State apparatuses include organized religion, the law, the 
political system, trade unions, the educational system, the media - 
m short, all the institutions through which we are socialized and 
other organizations that have in one way or another been coopted 
by those institutions. Ideology, then, has a material existence in the 
sense that it is embodied in all sorts of material practices. Althusser 
mentions some of the practices that are part of 

the material existence of an ideological apparatus, be it only a small part 
of that apparatus: a small mass in a small church, a funeral, a minor 
match at a sports club, a school day, a political party meeting, etc. 

(20) 
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The list of material ideological practices could be almost infinitely 
expanded. What is clear is that ideology is waiting for us wherever 
we go and that everything we do and everything we engage in is 
pervaded by ideology. This leads Althusser to the following conclu- 
sion: 'It therefore appears that the subject acts insofar as he is acted 
by the . . . system' (21). While we believe that we are acting out of 
free will, we are in reality 'acted by the . . . system'. We recognize in 
this formulation the anti-humanist structuralist anthropology of 
Levi-Strauss. Because within such a perspective there is no room for 
freedom, Althusser does not attribute the unequal distribution of 
wealth that we find within capitalist societies to the manipulations 
of 'a small number of cynical men' (18). The driving mechanism 
behind ideology is not the self-interest of those who profit from the 
way a given society has economically organized itself. Those who 
profit are as blind as everybody else. 

But if that is the case where does ideology come from and how 
has it acquired its immense influence? To answer these questions 
Althusser draws on the writings of the French psychoanalyst 
Jacques Lacan (1901-81), whose work I will discuss in more detail in 
the next chapter. For Lacan, the processes that we go through when 
we grow up leave us forever incomplete. Aware of that deep lack - 
although we cannot name it - and yearning for completion and for 
wholeness, we turn to ideology, the more so since, as Althusser puts 
it, ideology constantly 'hails and interpellates' (addresses) us as 
'concrete subjects' - as if we are whole already. In so doing, it may 
'interpellate' us in the different social roles that we play, or, as 
Althusser would say, the different 'subject positions' that we 
occupy. One and the same woman could be 'interpellated' as a 
mother, as a member of a particular church, as a doctor, as a voter, 
and so on. The way ideology addresses us creates those subject posi- 
tions for us; yet simultaneously those positions are already familiar 
to us because they are part of what we know. Ideology is not a set of 
political views, but offers a fundamental coherence and stability, 
tied up with a specific socio-economic order. Ideology invites us to 
accept an image of ourselves that is deeply tempting and because we 
want to be tempted it convinces us that we are whole and real, that 
we are the 'concrete subjects' we want to be. No wonder, then, that 
we see whatever ideology makes us see as natural, as belonging to 
the natural, harmonious order of things. 
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and institutions. Under hegemonic conditions the majority - usually 
a large majority - of a nation's citizens have so effectively internal- 
ized what the rulers want them to believe that they genuinely thinK 
Jat they are voicing their own opinion, but there is always room tor 
dlss «it. Gramsi's hegemony, although it saturates society to the 
jame extent as Althusser's ideology, is not airtight and waterproof. 
We can catch on to it and resist its workings with counterhegemomc 
ac tions even if we can never completely escape its all-pervasive 
influence. 

J" the United Kingdom, the important Marxist critic Raymond 
^Uiams (1921-88) Emphasized this aspect of Gramsci's thought. 
For Williams 'hegemony is not singular ... its own internal struc- 
are highly complex, and have continually to be renewed 
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as directly conditioned by his or her social class. All Marxist critics 
agree, however, that in the study of literature the social dimension is 
absolutely indispensable. Writers can never completely escape 
ideology and their social background so that the social reality of the 
writer will always be part of the text. 

A central question in Marxist approaches to literature concerns 
the reliability of literary texts as social 'evidence'. If Charles Dickens's 
Great Expectations (1860-61) and George Eliot's Middlemarch 
(1871-72) are conditioned by the capitalist society of Victorian 
England what then are we going to find in these novels: a true 
picture of Victorian England, or an ideologically distorted reflec- 
tion? In short, is it possible for writers, or for literary texts - this is 
a crucial distinction, as we will see - to offer objective insights 
(as Marxists see them): to present history as a never-ending stuggle 
between antagonistic classes for economic and social gains and 
to present contemporary reality as only the latest instance of 
that struggle? 

Over time, Marxist critics have given different answers to this 
question, although most have been inspired by the notion - first 
formulated by Friedrich Engels in 1888 - that the meaning of a 
literary work must be seen as independent of the political (and ideo- 
logically coloured) views of its author. This by now familiar strategy 
of separating text and author does however not separate the text 
from social reality (as the Formalists and the literary structuralists 
did). On the contrary, the idea is that if we remove the author from 
the picture - or at least the author's political views - we might get 
an even better picture of the real world of class conflicts and political 
tension. This idea has the great merit that it allows Marxist critics to 
read the work of even the most reactionary authors against the grain 
of their political views so that their work, too, can be appreciated 
from a Marxist perspective. The Hungarian critic George Lukacs, the 
most prominent Marxist critic of the prewar period, holds for 
instance the work of the French novelist Honore de Balzac 
(1799-1850) and the Russian Leo Tolstoy (1828-1910), neither of 
them known for progressive views, in high regard. In fact, Lukacs 
vastly prefers the panoramic novels of such conservative writers to 
the fragmentary avant-garde products of the sometimes fiercely 
leftist artists of the 1920s because it is only in the wide-ranging 
panorama, and in the merging of individual life stories with the 
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larger movements of history, that the reader is confronted with the 
historical truth. As Lukacs puts it: 

Achilles and Werther, Oedipus and Tom Jones, Antigone and Anna 
Karenina: their individual existence . . . cannot be distinguished from 
their social and historical environment. Their human significance, 
their specific individuality cannot be separated from the context in 
which they were created. 

(LukScs [I957]i972: 476) 

The narratives in which these characters appear are to some extent 
independent of their authors' political convictions and accurately 
reflect historical reality. They effectively overcome their authors' 
ideological limitations and they do so because they offer a total 
overview of all the social forces involved. 

For the British and American Marxist critics of the 1970s and 
1980s, usually influenced by Althusser and his grim view of an 
enormously powerful ideology, texts do not so easily allow us a 
view of an undistorted reality. I have already mentioned that, 
following Althusser, critics sought to demonstrate that the great 
realistic novels of the nineteenth century, just like ideology, address 
('hail') their readers and make them complicit in their own ideolog- 
ical delusion. Ideology is seen as such a strong presence in the text 
that we more or less have to break down its resistance to get at a 
truer picture of the reality the text pretends to present. An impor- 
tant influence on especially British critics of the period is the 
French critic Pierre Macherey's A Theory of Literary Production 
(1966; translated in 1978). For Macherey literary works are 
pervaded by ideology. So in order to get beyond a text's ideological 
dimension we will have to begin with the cracks in its facade, with 
those sites where the text is not fully in control of itself (a lack of 
control summarized in the title of one of Macherey's later essays: 
'The Text Says What It Does Not Say'). In order to expose a text's 
ideology, interpretation must paradoxically focus on what the text 
does not say, on what the text represses rather than expresses. We 
find what the text does not say in gaps, in silences where what 
might have been said remains unarticulated. Literature, as 
Macherey puts it, reveals the gaps in ideology (see Macherey 
[1966] 1978: 59-60). The text might almost be said to have an 
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unconscious to which it has consigned what it cannot say because of 
ideological repression. Macherey finds the cracks in the text's facade 
not in its major themes, which are fully controlled by ideology, but 
in textual elements that are only tangentially related to the main 
theme (or themes). Here is where we see ideology with its suppres- 
sion of contradiction and exclusion of what is undesirable, actually 
at work. And since in a literary text the work of ideology is never 
completely successful, we will find ideological oddities in the text. 
The critic then explores the reasons for these oddities and will find 
the truth paradoxically in those places where the text works hard to 
suppress it. 

This leads to a way of reading literature that is completely 
different from that of the English and American critics of the 1920s 
and beyond who I discussed in the first chapter. Macherey and like- 
minded critics in the United Kingdom such as Terry Eagleton were 
not interested in what makes a text coherent but in what makes it 
incoherent, in what does not fit or is absent for obscure reasons (see 
for instance Eagleton's analyses of a number of canonical texts in 
Criticism and Ideology of 1976). 

Let me have a brief look at the British critic Catherine Belsey's 
Macherey-inspired reading of a number of Sherlock Holmes stories 
in her Critical Practice of 1980. Their author, Arthur Conan Doyle 
(1859-1930), presents his detective hero as unerringly penetrating, 
a man gifted with a brain that can solve any riddle. The 'project' of 
| these stories - to make everything subject to scientific analysis, as 
Belsey puts it - would seem to promise a true and unflinching 
) Picture of reality. However, if we look closely at the reality that the 
stories actually present, welsee that their presentation of the real 
world is strangely y c ficient. As Belsey demonstrates, the women in 
these stories and their- social position are not subjected to analysis 

^ at all. I hey remain mysterious and opaque. The silence of these 
stones with regard to their female characters reveals the working of 

<*^a patriarchal ideology in which the males take centre stage and the 
women are taken for granted. They may at best provide an occasion 
for Holmes's intellect to dazzle us. 

This may well raise a question: do we need a theoretical concept 
like ideology to find what other readers might have discovered 
without its help? In fact, Macherey's own analyses of the fiction 
of Jules Verne raise the same question. However, we should not 
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underrate the added value of this approach. Whereas a more tradi- 
tional critic might suppose that in the Holmes example we are 
dealing with a personal blindness or an unwillingness on the part of 
the author to present a truer picture of late nineteenth-century or 
early twentieth-century reality, for Marxist critics the omission is not 
personal at all, but points directly to an impersonal cluster of beliefs 
and values with an immense social influence. It is this ideology that is 
the real target of literary investigation, and the aim in this particular 
case is not to show up Doyle's personal shortcomings, but the differ- 
ences between ideology and the real world. Through the politics of 
the text - its ideological dimension - Marxist criticism addresses the 
politics of the world outside the text. 



THE POLITICS OF GENDER: FEMINISM 

It is now obvious that it does not make much sense to consider the 
literature that over the ages has been produced by female writers 
without taking into account the social realities that female authors 
have had to face. For one thing, for a very long period women were 
not really supposed to get an education. It is of course possible to 
become a writer without a formal education - a fortunate circum- 
stance to which we owe a number of great women writers - but 
clearly the odds are against the members of any group that is 
discriminated against in this way The work of female writers has so 
obviously been under a number of serious historical constraints 
that it is now hard to understand why the odds they faced were 
virtually ignored in literary discussions (except by some of these 
writers themselves: Virginia Woolf, for instance). The answer 
surely has to do with the general blindness of (male-dominated) 
Western culture to its treatment of women as second-rate citizens. 
Moreover, as long as within literary studies interest was virtually 
limited to the 'words on the page' (Richards, Leavis, the New 
Criticism), to the underlying structures that enabled literary texts 
to come into being (the French structuralists), or to ideology 
and the class struggle as mediated through literary texts 
(traditional Marxist criticism), the plight of women writers drew 
little attention. 

Most critics now believe that it is impossible to cordon off neatly a 
given field of interest or smdy from the rest of the world. For better 
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or for worse, everything seems somehow related to everything els<j 
With regard to the social position of women, and therefore also wit^ 
regard to the field of female writing, that view is to a large exter^ 
due to the feminist movement that began to gain momentum in tr^ 
course of the 1960s. Curiously, even Marxism, with its wide-rangm^ 
historical theorizing, had largely ignored the position of womer, 
With hindsight, this oversight is all the more incomprehensibly 
since some of its key concepts - the struggle between social classes, 
the blinding effects of ideology - might have been employed t Q 
analyse the social situation of women. 

The feminist movement, then, put socio-historical circumstances 
as a determining factor in the production of literature firmly on th e 
map. Feminism was right from the beginning involved in literary 
studies, and for good reasons. Kate Millett's trailblazing Sexual 
Politics of 1970, for instance, devotes long chapters to the attitudes 
towards women that pervade the work of prominent twentieth, 
century authors such as D.H. Lawrence (1885-1930) and Henry 
Miller (1891-1980). Both were held in high regard by many critics 
for their daring and liberating depictions of erotic relations. Millett, 
however, showed that the attitude of their male characters towards 
women was not so emancipated at all: most of the male characters 
that she examined - and especially those of Miller - were deni- 
grating, exploitative, and repressive in their relations with women. 
Feminism saw very clearly that the widespread negative stereotyping 
or women in literature and film (we can now add the Internet) consti- 
tuted a formidable obstacle on the road to true equality. At least as 
"nportant is that, in the work of the male writers she discusses, 
Millett finds a relationship between sex and power in which the 
distribution of power over the male and female partners mirrors the 
distribution of power over males and females in society at large. In 
other words, in terms of power, acts that we usually think of as 
completely private turn out to be an extension of the public sphere. 

he private and the public cannot be seen as wholly separate - on the 
contrary, they are intimately linked. Since this is the case, Millett 
argues, the private sphere is, just like the public realm, thoroughly 
political: it is a political arena where the same power-based relations 
exist as in the public world. Feminism and feminist criticism are 
profoundly political in claiming that the personal and the political 
cannot be separated. They are also political in the more traditional 
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sense of trying to intervene in the social order with a programme 
that aims to change actually existing social conditions. Feminism 
seeks to change the power relations between men and women that 
prevail under what in the late 1960s and the 1970s usually was called 
patriarchy, a term that referred to the (almost) complete domination 
of men in Western society (and beyond). 

FEMINIST LITERARY STUDIES 

In its first phase, feminist literary studies focused on 'the woman as 
reader' and on 'the woman as writer'. The American feminist critic 
Elaine Showalter, from whom I am borrowing these formulations, 
put it as follows in her 1979 essay 'Towards a Feminist Poetics': 

The first type is concerned with . . . woman as the consumer of male- 
produced literature, and with the way in which the hypothesis of a 
female reader changes our apprehension of a given text, awakening us 
to the significance of its textual codes. ... Its subjects include images 
and stereotypes of women in literature, the omissions of and miscon- 
ceptions about women in criticism, and the fissures in male-constructed 
literary history. 

(Showalter [1979] 1985: 128) 

When feminist criticism focuses on 'the woman as writer' it 
concerns itself with 

woman as the producer of textual meaning, with the history, genres and 
structures of literatures by women. Its subjects include the psychody- 
namics of female creativity; linguistics and the problem of female 
language; the trajectory of the individual or collective literary career; 
literary history; and, of course, studies of particular writers and works. 

(128) 

The first type of feminist criticism asks questions of the following 
kind. What sort of roles did female characters play? With what sort 
of themes were they associated? What are the implicit presupposi- 
tions of a given text with regard to its readers? (Upon closer 
inspection many texts clearly assume that their readers are male - 
just like those commercials in which fast cars are presented by 
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seductive young women.) Feminist critics showed how often 
literary representations of women repeated familiar cultural stereo- 
types. Such stereotypes included the woman - fast car or not - as an 
immoral and dangerous seductress, the woman as eternally dissatis- 
fied shrew, the woman as cute but essentially helpless child, the 
woman as unworldly, self-sacrificing angel, and so on. Since the 
way female characters were standardly portrayed had not much in 
common with the way feminist critics saw and experienced them- 
selves, these characters clearly were constructions, put together - 
not necessarily by the writers who presented them themselves, but 
by the culture they belonged to - to serve a not-so-hidden purpose. 
If we look at the four examples I have given we see immediately 
that female independence (in the seductress and the shrew) gets a 
strongly negative connotation, while helplessness and renouncing 
all ambition and desire are presented as endearing and admirable. 
The message is that dependence leads to indulgence and reverence 
while independence leads to dislike and rejection. The desired 
effect - of which the writer clearly need not be aware - is a perpetu- 
ation of the unequal power relations between men and women. 



GENDER 



To put what I have just sketched in somewhat different terms: this 
type of feminist criticism leads to a thorough examination of gender 
roles. Gender has to do not with how females (and males) really are, 
but with the way that a given culture or subculture sees them, how 
they are culturally constructed. To say that women have two breasts 
is to say something about their biological nature, to say something 
about what it is to be a female; to say that women are naturally timid, 
or sweet, or intuitive, or dependent, or self-pitying, is to construct 
a role for them. It tells us how the speaker wants to see them. What 
traditionally has been called 'feminine', then, is a cultural construc- 
tion, a gender role that has been culturally assigned to countless 
generations of women The same holds for masculinity, with its 
connotations of strength, rationality stoicism, and self-reliance. Like 
femininity, traditional masculinity is a gender rde ^ ^ far j ess t0 
do with actual males than with the wishful thinking projected onto 
the heroes of Westerns, hard-boiled private eyes, and British secret 
agents. Masculinity, too, is a cultural construction. We can see this, for 
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instance, in one of the traditional representations of homosexuality, in 
which maleness and masculinity are uncoupled. Although homosex- 
uals are male, they are often portrayed as feminine, that is, as lacking 
masculinity. 

Feminism, then, has right from the beginning been focused on 
gender because a thorough revision of gender roles seemed the 
most effective way of changing the power relations between men 
and women. Since no one in their right mind will want to give 
serious power to a person who must be timid, dependent, irrational, 
and self-pitying because she is a woman, the effort to purge the 
culture of such gendered stereotyping is absolutely crucial. 
Feminism has politicized gender - by showing its constructed 
nature - and put it firmly on the agenda of the later twentieth 
century. Moreover, after its initial focus on the gendered represen- 
tation of women (and men) in Western culture, it has very 
effectively widened the issue and shown how often seemingly 
neutral references, descriptions, definitions, and so on, are in fact 
gendered, and usually according to the same pattern. A masculine 
gendering is supposed to evoke positive connotations, a feminine 
gendering is supposed to evoke negative ones. Feminism has shown 
how this binary opposition - to use the structuralist term for such 
pairs - is pervasively present in the way we think about nature, 
emotion, science, action (or non-action), art, and so on. 

THE WOMAN AS WRITER 

The textual focus that we find in studies of how literary representa- 
tions of women are gendered also characterizes attempts to 
establish a specifically female tradition - or specifically female 
traditions - in writing by women. A famous example with regard to 
the specificity of nineteenth-century female writing is Sandra 
Gilbert and Susan Gubar's The Madwoman in the Attic: The 
Woman Writer and the Nineteenth-Century Literary Imagination 
(1979). For Gilbert and Gubar the limitations - social and 
otherwise - that a nineteenth-century female writer faced led to 'an 
obsessive interest in these limited options'. In the work of these 
writers that interest expressed itself in an 'obsessive imagery of 
confinement that reveals the ways in which female artists feel 
trapped and sickened both by suffocating alternatives and by the 
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(1952) whose theme is that racial prejudice makes blacks invisible as 
individuals, to the novels of the Nobel Prize-winning (1993) Tom 
Morrison. In another sense, however, race was not a new theme at 
all but had been there all along. As we will see in a later chapter, 
that on postcolonial studies, race seen through the eyes of Western 
writers had always been part of Western literature but its presence 
had gone largely unnoted, at least by Western readers. 

With the idea of negritude - which might be translated as negro- 
ness' - French-speaking black writers like Aime Cesaire (originally 
from Martinique) and especially Leopold Senghor (from Senegal) in 
the 1940s and 1950s introduced and developed the idea that litera- 
ture written by Africans was not merely thematically ditterent 
from Western literature (in its emphasis on race), but that it was 
intrinsically different because Africans, no matter where they lived, 
were different from whites. Negritude has been variously denned 
at one point Senghor equates it with 'feeling', for instance, at 
another he sees it in terms of a reverent attitude towards life and a 
desire to find harmony in an integration with the cosmos -and has 
been severely criticized both by African and by African-Amencan 
writers. But the Harlem Renaissance and the development of negri- 
tude mark the beginnings of African-American and Afncan or as 
the case may be, Caribbean self-definition in the face of a Western 
racism and of a Western tem 0 f colonial oppression that had 
denied (and continued to deny) substance and validity to non-wh £ 
cu tuns and cultural expressions, all of which were considered a 
inferior to the great achievements of Western culture. Inevitably, 
that process of self-definition involves a critique of Western repre- 
sentations of Africans and African-Americans, representations that 
usually repeat the stereotypes that have for instance legitimized 
colonization. That self-definition and the critique of Western repre- 
sentations stand at the beginning of the interrogation and 
contestaton of Europe's colonial enterprise and its legacy that is 
now called postcolonial studies, a relatively new field of literary, 
cultural, and political enquiry that will be discussed in a later 
chapter. 

The mordant critique of colonialism that we find in the negri- 
tude movement - i n his Discourse on Colonialism we find Cesaire 
stating that Hitler already spoke through those who defended 
colonial oppression and exploitation (Cesaire [1955 1 1997: 79) - 
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found a highly articulate and influential supporter in Frantz 
Fanon (1925-61), a psychiatrist from Martinique who became 
involved in the Algerian resistance to French colonialism. Fanon 
merits attention here not only because he called attention to 
the debilitating psychological effects of colonialism upon the colo- 
nized, which is a major theme in postcolonial studies, but also 
because in The Wretched of the Earth (originally published in 
French in 1961) he outlines a theory of what we might call colo- 
nial literature - that is, the literature of the colonized. In that 
theory he distances himself from negritude. The idea that all 
blacks would have essential features in common, for him mirrors 
the homogenization that blacks have always suffered at the hands 
of white culture: 'The Negroes of Chicago only resemble the 
Nigerians or the Tanganyikans in so far as they were all defined 
in relation to the whites' (Fanon [1961] 1997: 97). Instead of a 
homogeneous negritude, he stresses the importance of national 
culture for 'the native intellectual'. Fanon distinguishes three 
phrases in the cultural - including the literary - relations between 
colonized and colonizer. In the first phase the native intellectual 
takes pride in demonstrating that 'he has assimilated' - that is 
mastered - 'the culture of the occupying power'. In the second 
phase, 'the native is disturbed; he decides to remember what he is' 
(101). He goes back to his own people, immerses himself in the 
native culture, and the 'rhyming poetry' of the first phase gives 
way to 'the poetic tom-tom's rhythms' (103). In the third phase, 
the 'fighting phase', the intellectual and the writer will break out 
of this immersion and turn into 'an awakener of the people' and 
will produce a 'fighting literature, a revolutionary literature, and a 
national literature' (102). For Fanon, writing in 1961, that is,' when 
much of Africa was still under colonial rule, national cultures and 
literatures play a crucial role in the process of liberation. The post- 
structuralist theorizing which emerges in the 1970s and the 
postcolonial theory which then follows in the 1980s take a rather 
dim view of the idea of 'nation', of the so-called nation-state, 
which they primarily see in terms of oppression. In the historical 
context in which Fanon is writing, however, the sort of revolu- 
tionary nationalism and the corresponding national culture that 
he has in mind seem almost inevitable, if only for the 'psycho- 
affective equilibrium' of the colonized. 
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Fanon's view of the differentiation of African writing - which is 
united only in its desire to resist colonialism - has set the tone for 
later theories of African, Caribbean, and African- American writing. 
Abandoning the idea of a Pan-African cultural identity that we can 
find among all African peoples and among the African communities 
in the Americas, critics have emphasized the specific identity of 
all the various literatures that black writers have created. The 
Caribbean mixture of languages and populations has for instance 
led a number of Caribbean writers to try and theorize Caribbean 
literature in terms of cross-cultural exchanges. Writers such as the 
Guyanese novelist Wilson Harris and the Barbadian poet Edward 
Brathwaite have argued that the literature of the region must be 
seen as the product of interlocking cultural traditions, of 'creoliza- 
tion' as Brathwaite called it in his 1974 Contradictory Omens: 
Cultural Diversity and Integration in the Caribbean, a study in 
which he argued that various black and white cultures, and, to a 
lesser extent, Indian and Chinese cultures, have in a continous 
process of exchange created a Caribbean identity and culture. In the 
later 1980s and 1990s the 'hybridity' that is the result of such 
processes would become a major theme in postcolonial studies. 

AFRICAN-AMERICAN LITERARY STUDIES 

The development of African-American criticism, which emerged 
after the mid-1960s when black studies entered the university 
curriculum and when the so-called Black Arts movement got 
underway, runs to some extent parallel to that of feminist literary 
criticism. A major objective was to rediscover and rehabilitate 
forgotten African-American writers - that is, to have them recog- 
nized as serious contributors to the American literary heritage. 
A second objective was to establish a specifically African-American 
literary tradition, a tradition that formally distinguished itself from 
white American writing. The recovery and promotion of forgotten 
or neglected writers has been successful: all anthologies of 
American literature now present a good many African-American 
writers that were absent from their pre-1980s editions. The search 
for a specific African-American literature has led to perhaps less 
definitive results. Although we do now indeed speak of an African- 
American literary tradition, the question of how this tradition 
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hangs together is still debated. What many African-American texts 
have in common is the overriding theme of racial discrimination, 
but it is less easy to say what they have in common in terms of 
form rather than theme. 

In the 1960s the Black Arts movement, in the spirit of negritude, 
posited a 'Black aesthetic' that expressed a Pan-African, organic, and 
whole sensibility. Led by important writers such as the poet and 
playwright Amiri Baraka, it focused, however, on creative and polit- 
ical writing and on political intervention through theatrical and 
other performances. Around the mid-1970s, African-American 
literary academics began to turn to form and to seek the 'Blackness' 
of African-American literature in its specific strategies and use of 
language. (The idea that African-American literature could be 
formally distinct from white American literature is not implausible: 
if we look at the American music scene we immediately recognize 
musical forms and genres that are distinctly African-American or 
that derive from African-American sources.) A number of critics, the 
most prominent of whom is Henry Louis Gates, Jr, began, in Gates's 
words, 'to chart the patterns of repetition and revision among texts 
by black authors'. Gates continues: 'Accordingly, many black authors 
read and revise one another, address similar themes, and repeat the 
cultural and linguistic codes of a common symbolic geographic. For 
these reasons, we can think of them as forming literary traditions' 
(Gates 1992: 30). This approach, which combines thematic and 
formal interests, has led to intriguing results. Central to African- 
American writing is this practice of repetition and revision which 
Gates calls 'signifyin(g)', a term which refers to the trickster figure 
of the 'signifying monkey' of African-American - and more gener- 
ally African - folktales. A 'black text echoes, mirrors, repeats, revives, 
or responds to in various formal ways' a textual world of other black 
texts. 'Signifiyin(g)' is 'this process of intertextual relation . . . the 
troped revision, of repetition and difference' (Gates 1987: 2). In the 
black vernacular tradition 'signifying' has a whole range of mean- 
ings related to the trickster aspect of the signifyin' monkey. In 
African-American culture in general, Gates tells us, 'black rhetorical 
tropes, subsumed under signifying, would include marking, loud- 
talking, testifying, calling out (of one's name), sounding, rapping, 
playing the dozens, and so on' (Gates [1989] 1998: 904). 'The 
dozens' - a form of verbal duelling that is an ultimately affectionate 
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exchange of ingenious insults - illustrates Gates's argument that 
'[t]he Afro-American rhetorical strategy of signifying is a rhetorical 
act that is not engaged in the game of information giving' (905). 
Tracing this particular practice to the oral roots of African and 
African-American literature - in which verbal skills were of course 
paramount - Gates sees in the 'dozens' one of the elements that are 
reworked time and again by black writers, just like black musicians 
borrow riffs from each other and from earlier generations of musi- 
cians and rework them. The example of 'the dozens' and the trickster 
connotation of signifying should not create the impression that we 
find the practice of signifying only in contexts that are ultimately 
not very serious. The poet T Tenton Fortune's poem 'The Black 
Man's Burden', which for Gates 'signifies] . . . upon Kipling's 
"White Man's Burden'" (908) - the white race's 'duty' to bring 
'civilization' to other peoples through colonial rule - sufficiently 
demonstrates the seriousness of signifying: 'What is the Black Man's 
Burden/Ye Gentile parasites/Who crush and rob your brother/Of 
his manhood and his rights?' (For a book-length discussion of 'signi- 
fying]' practices see Gates 1988.) 

Beginning in the 1980s, we also find another major line of 
enquiry for African-American criticism: what we might call the 
construction of blackness, the ways in which the dominant white 
culture and its literary products had over the ages constructed black 
males and females as different from their white counterparts. Just 
like women had to live up to the feminine gender roles created by a 
male-dominated society, black males and females were confronted 
with the cultural demands implied by the constructions of black 
maleness and black femaleness that white society imposed upon 
them. By means of these constructions, white society practically 
forced black males and females to live up to the stereotypes that it 
had itself created. In order to acquire insight into the nature of these 
highly discriminatory social constructs, African-American criticism 
analysed representations of black characters - and of blackness in 
general - in 'white' literature (or in Jewish-American literature, as 
in Bernard Malamud's The Tenants of 1971, in a which a Jewish and 
an African-American writer entertain a volatile relationship in a 
condemned and otherwise deserted New York tenement). 

Like the more traditional forms of feminist criticism, until the 
1980s African-American criticism worked with a view of the subject 
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that was not really different from that of white, liberal humanist 
criticism. Although far more sensitive to social constraints - and 
particularly those of race and class - than the average white critic; 
black critics, too, saw the subject - black or white - as essentially 
free and as an autonomous moral agent, able to transcend the limi- 
tations imposed by time, place, and colour. Marxist critics once 
again were the exception. From a Marxist perspective, the relations 
between the white majority and the black minority could be 
rewritten in terms of class relations, with the black minority kept 
subservient by ideology. In a brief discussion of Alice Walker's The 
Color Purple, bell hooks, who I have already mentioned above, 
argues that the novel's heroine, who ends as a successful entrepre- 
neur, stays within an individualist, capitalist framework and is 
therefore not fully liberated: 'Breaking free from the patriarchal 
prison that is her "home" when the novel begins, she creates her 
own household, yet radical politics of collective struggle against 
racism or sexism do not inform her struggle for self-actualization' 
(hooks [1992] 1997: 222). Like feminism, African-American criti- 
cism was strongly affected by the emphasis on difference that 
emerged in the course of the 1980s. African-American feminists 
came to see it as male-dominated and focused on specifically male 
issues, and increasingly pursued their feminist agenda, only to find, 
like the white feminists, that further fragmentation - for instance 
lesbians pursuing again another agenda - waited down the line. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Summary 

Literary texts always have a political dimension in the sense that on 
closer inspection they can be shown to take specific stances with 
regard to social issues, either through what they say or through what 
they do not say - through the elision of certain themes or topics. 
Marxist critics are especially interested in issues of class and social 
exploitation and are specifically attentive to the cultural mechanisms - 
and their literary versions - that keep people unaware of their exploited 
status. Literary feminism has called our attention to the pervasive male 
bias that we find throughout Western history. It has rediscovered 
forgotten or marginalized female writers and established a history of 
writing by women; it has expanded the literary field by including in its 
interests the sort of personal writing that we find in letters, diaries, and 
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journals; and it has shown how writing by women is thematically 
marked by the historically difficult position of female authors. A third 
important political category, on a par with class and gender, is that of 
race. African, Caribbean, and African-American authors and critic 
have demonstrated the pervasive presence of racial prejudic 
Western writing. Like feminism, African-American criticism has red 
covered forgotten or marginalized writing. It has sought to establish e 
specially black tradition in writing that is not only thematically, but alsc 



SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

MARXIST CRITICISM 

A good starting point is Moyra Haslett's Marxist Literary and 
Cultural Theory (1999), which offers an overview of the field. 
Terry Eagleton's Marxism and Literary Criticism (1976a) is a good 
and brief introduction to the work of major twentieth-century 
Marxist literary theorists. Raymond Williams's Marxism and 
Literature (1977) shows us a very influential Marxist critic in 
action. Arguing that we must see literature in 'material' terms, 
Williams elucidates not only the basic Marxist notions, but also 
Gramsri's 'hegemony' and his own notion of 'structures of 
feeling'. In Marxism and Literary History (1986) John Frow exam- 
ines the literary criticism of Pierre Macherey, Terry Eagleton, 
Frednc Jameson, and others. Eagleton's Ideology: An Introduction 
(1991) takes us through the 'ideology' debate from a Marxist 
perspective. One of the major contributions to that debate, Louis 
Althusser's 'Ideology and Ideological State Apparatuses' (originally 
in Lenin and Philosophy and Other Essays, 1971) is in spite of its 
forbidding title quite accessible and has been widely reprinted, 
fairly recently in Rivkin and Ryan (2004). Tony Bennett's 
Formalism and Marxism ([1979] 2003) is a good introduction to 
the Althusserian criticism of Macherey. An interesting and 
eminently readable example of the application of the notion of 
ideology to a specific literary genre is Stephen Knight's Form and 
Ideology in Detective Fiction (1980) which reads classics such as 
Agatha Christie and Raymond Chandler as representatives of 
liberal humanist ideology. 
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Ruth Robbins's Literary Feminisms (2000) offers a good and lucid 
overview. Other very useful and more recent publications include 
A Handbook of Literary Feminisms (2002) by Shari Benstock, 
Suzanne Ferris, and Susanne Woods and Ellen Rooney's The 
Cambridge Companion to Feminist Literary Theory (2006). In 
Helene Moglen's The Trauma of Gender: A Feminist Theory of the 
English Novel (2001) feminist theory meets literary critical practice. 
Robyn R. Warhol and Diane Price Herndl's Feminisms: An 
Anthology of Literary Theory and Criticism (1991) and Maggie 
Humm's Feminisms: A Reader (1992) between the two of them 
collect a wealth of theoretical and critical material, with Warhol and 
Herndl focusing in particular on American contributions. Another 
stimulating collection is Isobel Armstrong's New Feminist 
Discourses: Critical Essays on Theories and Texts (1992), in which a 
number of prominent feminist critics discuss theory within the 
framework of actual readings of specific texts. Feminist Readings, 
Feminists Reading (1989) edited by Sara Mills et al, offers a 
number of different feminist approaches to Charlotte Bronte's fane 
Eyre, Alice Walker's The Color Purple, and other popular texts. In 
Practising Feminist Criticism: An Introduction (1995) Maggie 
Humm offers very accessible readings of a wide range of texts 
combining a feminist perspective with a second one (psychoanalytic, 
Marxist, poststructuralist, lesbian, and so on). Marleen S. Barr's 
Alien to Femininity: Speculative Fiction and Feminist Theory (1987) 
looks at science fiction writing from a feminist perspective, while 
Sally R. Munt's Murder by the Book? Feminism and the Crime 
Novel (1994) offers a leftist/ feminist critique of fairly recent female 
crime writing. 

The seminal text of black feminist criticism is Barbara Smith's 
'Towards a Black Feminist Criticism' ([1977]). Barbara Christian's 
Black Feminist Criticism: Perspectives on Black Women Writers 
(1985), Hazel Carby's Reconstructing Womanhood: The Emergence of 
the Afro-American Woman Novelist (1987), Susan Willis's Marxist 
Specifying: Black Women Writing the American Experience of the 
same year, and Mary Helen Washington's collection Invented Lives: 
Narratives of Black Women (1860-1960), again of 1987, illustrate the 
emergence of a forceful black feminist criticism in the mid-1980s. 
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Cheryl Wall's Changing Our Own Words (1989) and Henry Louis 
Gates's Reading Black, Reading Feminist (1990) are good and very 
useful collections of black feminist criticism. For a more general black 
feminism, see the work of bell hooks (Ain't I a Woman? Black Women 
and Feminism [1981], Black Looks: Race and Representation [1992]), 
Audre Lorde's Sister Outsider: Essays and Speeches (1984), Patricia 
Hill Collins's Black Feminist Thought: Knowledge, Consciousness and 
the Politics of Empowerment, 2nd edn (2000), and Jacqueline Bobo's 
Black Feminist Cultural Criticism (2001). Finally, Valerie Lee's The 
Prentice Hall Anthology of African American Women's literature 
(2006) presents all major voices in the field. 

AFRICAN-AMERICAN CRITICISM 

Houston A. Baker, Jr's Long Black Song: Essays in Black-American 
literature and Culture (1972) collects early but still worthwhile 

Snovo tHen t^?'" 8 fieW - Robert Stepto's From Behind the 
Veil (1979, revised in 1991) is a classic of African-American criti- 
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REVOLUTION 

Derrida, deconstruction, and 
postmodernism 



INTRODUCTION 

I have already suggested that the late 1960s and early 1970s can be 
seen as a sort of watershed in English and American criticism, and 
I have in the previous chapter more than once said that the political 
criticism that I discussed there is rather 'traditional' in comparison 
with later developments - not only within the field of politically 
oriented literary studies, but within literary studies in general. How 
can the Marxist criticism, the feminist criticism, and the race- 
oriented criticism that I discussed be 'traditional' when to so many 
literary academics they seemed dangerously radical? There is no 
doubt that within the context of the 1970s they were radical. 
However, they also, each in their own way, continued certain tradi- 
tions. Non-Marxist feminism and black criticism basically work with 
a liberal humanist view of the individual: the subject is ultimately 
free, self-determined rather than other-determined (by social back- 
ground, class, economic position, and so on). This liberal humanist 
form of feminist and black criticism is of course extremely sensitive 
to the various ways in which women and blacks - both men and 
women - have over the ages been limited in their options (to say the 
least) because of discriminatory social forces. However, it believes 
that ultimately the subject is a free moral agent. It also believes that 
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the 'best' that has been thought and said over time is of timeless 
significance. Marxist criticism and the Marxist version of feminist 
and black criticism deny that such autonomous individuals exist. We 
have seen how in Althusser's explanation of the workings of 
ideology 'the subject acts insofar as he is acted by the . . . system'. 
Just as in structuralist anthropology Althusser's subjects are 
genuinely convinced that they entertain a certain belief because they 
choose to do so while in reality a pre-existing structure acts through 
them. Marxist criticism also assumes that the Marxist analysis of 
history as a struggle of social classes for domination and that 
Marxist concepts such as alienation and ideology essentially reflect 
the world as it is and has been. Although their assumptions are 
completely at odds with each other, both liberal humanism and 
Marxism are convinced that, intellectually, they have solid ground 
under their feet. Both think not only that their view of reality is 
correct, but also, and more fundamentally, that it is possible to have 
an accurate and true view of reality. 

Strange as it may seem, the idea that it is possible to have a true 
view of the world is now 'traditional' within literary studies. 
Although this does not necessarily mean that it is wrong, it is for 
many critics and theorists working today an untenable proposition. 
For them the idea that it is truly possible to know the world is 
theoretically unfounded. That idea, which is called essentialism 
because it claims that we can know the essence of things, is the 
main target of the poststructuralist thinkers that I will discuss in 
this chapter and in the next one. As I have just said, to many critics 
writing today the poststructuralist arguments against essentialism 
seem convincing. But certainly not to all of them. On the contem- 
porary critical scene we still find liberal humanist criticism, both in 
its New Critical or Leavisite form and in its feminist or African- 
American form, and we still find 'traditional' forms of Marxist 
criticism. We also find a good many critics who are willing to 
accept that absolutely true knowledge of the world is out of reach, 
but who in spite of that keep on working with traditional assump- 
tions. Accepting that their assumptions no longer have the status 
they used to have, they present them as a programme, or even 
only as a point of departure, as a perspective that will still say 
useful and illuminating things about literary texts. All the time, 
they are fully aware that that perspective is questionable and is not 
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the last word. The contemporary literary-critical world is a fasci- 
nating mixture of the old, the new, and the old in new guises 
(which does not imply a negative judgement). But let us now turn 
to the poststructuralism that had such an enormous impact on the 
way we study literature. 

POSTSTRUCTURALISM: THE CRETAN PARADOX 
AND ITS ALBANY SOLUTION 

Poststructuralism is a continuation and simultaneous rejection of 
structuralism - not only literary structuralism but even more so 
the anthropological structuralism of Levi-Strauss. I will first discuss 
the poststructuralism of the French philosopher Jacques Derrida 
(1930-2004), or deconstruction, as it is often called, because it was 
the first version of poststructuralism to reach the United States. 
Spreading from there, it had an enormous impact on English and 
American literary studies in general. I will then look at the various 
poststructuralist positions for which deconstruction paved the way 
in the English-speaking world, even if they do not always derive 
directly from Derrida's writings. By the late 1970s other 
poststructuralist thinkers, notably the French historian Michel 
Foucault (1926-84), had caught the attention of literary academics. 
In the chapters that follow the discussion of poststructuralism I will 
look at the major approaches to literature that have been made 
possible by poststructuralism and that currently still dominate 
literary studies. 

Poststructuralism is unthinkable without structuralism. As I have 
already suggested, it continues structuralism's strongly anti-humanist 
perspective and it closely follows structuralism in its belief that 
language is the key to our understanding of ourselves and the world. 
Still, although it continues its anti-humanism and its focus on 
language, poststructuralism simultaneously undermines structuralism 
by thoroughly questioning - 'deconstructing' - some of its major 
assumptions and the methods that derive from those assumptions. 

Poststructuralism continues structuralism's preoccupation with 
language. But its view of language is wholly different from the 
structuralist view. As we have seen, structuralism applied originally 
linguistic insights to culture in general and literary structuralism 
applied them to literary texts. The idea of an underlying structure 
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trough us (a point I will come back to in a moment), like th* 
structuralists he rejects the idea of 'presence', or 'voice (the vm 
a speaker in touch with his or her authentic being), tor uen , > 
We do not directly express what is authentically present to us, w 
genuinely know at the moment of saying it. We must maxe ^ 
f la nguage that simultaneously uses us: that speaks throug • 

tells us in his De la Grammatologie of 1967 («nsU«da^ 
Gmmmatolo^ 1976), we can only make use of ^l^^f^n? 
* e system to control us in a certain way and to a cert ^ 
D «rida does not rule out psychological intentions, as the 
ca % anti-humanist structuralists do. But in ™ 
^cturalism we may still be worse off. ^ ^^J aK 
tlv e we may at least know what we are saying. Because 

structures that speak through us what we say doe n b 
* but it is stable and, in principle, also knowabk VVi P 
^cturalism we lose that cold comfort. In the ab nc ot p 
Phrase that should now make sense), all that is ^* l JJ er 
is subject to differance. Whatever our intentions ttey 
u % transparent to ourselves because there is nothing tn ^ 
fguage. As Derrida puts it, 'il n'y a de hors-texte - tn j 
* at is 'outside-text' - because for the human species every* 
^mediated by language (Derrida [1967] 1976:^ 1 8> _ 

m both writing and speaking true meaning is J gnd 
^ if we did have an authentic self that knows things p no 
° U . tsid e language, we would become the victims o ^8 cqu1(J 
"Cerent unreliability as soon as we started to spe . dent 
n 7 er fully control the meaning of what we say. The m V 

of language that no one can stop is the origin We 
that plays havoc with whatever meaning we nQt 
^bt say then, that what appears to us as meam J ^ ^ 
tro «t the intention of the speaker - or writer - but der 
Uatur e of language itself, from the way it works. 

BIN ARY OPPOSITIONS REVISITED , ndtruth ful:we 

* 19 cl ear now why we accept what we say as natura an word 
" r .^sled by the illusion of presence. But how can the ^ 
X ad ns ? How can we fail to see that written hgg / 
911 th « excess meaning that we do not know how to han 
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Poststructuralism's answer is that texts set up one or more centra 
of meaning in order to give themselves stability and stem rh P ™* 
dally infinite flow of meaning that all texts generate ff thp P 
centre, there is also that which does not belong to it 'th J u- ' 
marginal. Setting up a centre automatically creates ' h t " 

structure, it creates order. Da construction, as Derrida's J hle f rarchic al 
texts came to be known, first of all undertakes^ 1 Y ° f readi "8 
tension between the central and the ma g T n , Mn"" 8 * ^ «** 
American critic Barbara Johnson described it The d * ^ As *e 

LX Pr ° Ceed by rand ° m do « bt °r arb ar ; eC °r StrUCti °n of 

by the careful teasmg out of warring forces of 1 7 Subver sio n , but 
text' (Johnson 1980: 5). ot sl gmfication wi rU ■ i 

, Such hierarchies between centre and ^ 
the form of binary oppo^^J^ (« Perip herv) , , 
obvtous debts to structuralism). T xt i LT'^Ws^ ^ 
that function to structure and stab^iS I Ce Sets of or^ m ° St 
oppositions are implicit or almost S^' Quite °£° Sl ti°ns 
3 "f* metaphors, for instance ^ SI ^ ~ they ^ the Se 
"-olved is explicitly mentioned That exi ■ ^ 0n e of ^ in 
the other, absent term. There is a wid :Tlen tion H He ter m « 

with son* of them pretty gen r 1 it,^ 6 of ^ evo? 

bound. Rather general ,i f lIe ot hers a 0 Ppo S i,- • s 

evil truth vs SSS^^XSlTf ^U^' 
irrationality, thought vs faC^S ^nit^ ^ Ud « goS^ 
P^ity vs impurity and so oTmdiot *! SL Vs 

set within Western culture L ^ ^^0^ Vs c 1 f V V * 
always functions as the centr ^ On ^ ^PoS^ 

terms, and accorded a natural statu ^ in pf ***8 e l *»0^ 
Privileged - good, truth, mascu S " C ^ctj^s 

either be found in the centre or in ^C'^lis" 
find texts that Drivile^ ■ .™f mar gin, In h. SS - 



r- i me icmre or in thp m» ■ " lc Oe<5o 

Jnd texts that privilege 'thought' and *> ^ < 

the Romantic poets 'feeling' occupies th ^!'^' bu , 

As I have just suseestod A. JLi CLnt re. lr > tf, e ,_°*> 

" of 



nscman' m J '„o.„.,u„../ ti u y recently er 



--^v uui nonce, lake tor instance f a ; r i " " ,r ain tpt . 
discman' and 'gameboy'. The se j^^ ^ 
term is even absent here. We may netrS^^Sed d ^o^siK, 
man' and 'gameboy' set up an oppos tio n bJn ^ J* W 
fernxmnity. Why is a 'discman' not a 'd S c C ' b ^t 

Why is a 'gameboy' not a 'game g irl7 In afe^ ^^^C 
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in question used the 'man' in 'discman' and the 'boy' in 'gameboy' to 
give their product a positive image that would boost its sales. In both 
cases we have an implicit binary opposition in which the masculine 
term is the 'privileged' one. 

But why should we worry about language if it turns out to be so 
easy to stop the flow of excess meaning by setting up structures of 
binary oppositions? We should worry because those oppositions are 
usually intimately tied up with negative stereotyping, repression, 
discrimination, social injustice, and other undesirable practices and 
might even be said actively to perpetuate them - after all, the oppo- 
sitions speak through us. And so deconstruction sets out to 
deconstruct them, arguing that binary oppositions are a good deal 
less oppositional then they would seem to be. Within binary oppo- 
sitions we do not only find an oppositional relationship between the 
two terms involved, we also find a strange complicity. Take for 
instance 'light' vs 'darkness'. Arguably, light needs darkness. If 
there were no darkness, we would not have light either because we 
would not be able to recognize it for what it is. Without darkness, 
we would in one sense obviously have light - it would be the only 
thing around - but we would not be aware of light. We would not 
have the concept of light so that what we call light (which implies 
our awareness that there is also the possibility of non-light) would 
not exist. One might argue, then, that the existence of darkness 
(that is, our awareness of non-light) creates the concept of light. 
Paradoxically, the inferior term in this oppositional set turns out to 
be a condition for the opposition as such and is therefore as impor- 
tant as the so-called privileged one. The two terms in any 
oppositional set are defined by each other: light by darkness, truth 
by falsehood, purity by contamination, the rational by the irra- 
tional, the same by the other, nature by culture. Here, too, the 
attribution of meaning is made possible by difference. If there 
were no falsehood, we would - strangely enough - not find truth 
meaningful. It would simply be there, a natural given like the stars. 
If there were no purity, we would have no concept of contamination 
and would not deplore it (if we do). Once difference has given rise 
to meaning, we privilege one pole of the oppositional axis and 
condemn the other. Some privilegings will strike most of us as 
wholly reasonable - good vs evil, or truth vs falsehood - others 
have done incalculable damage - white vs black, the masculine vs 
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the feminine. But whatever the effect of binary oppositions thby 
always have their origin in difference. To analyse and dismany e 
them, as I have just done, means to 'decentre' the privileged ter^ 
to show that both terms only exist because of difference and th at 
they are as often as not, in themselves wholly neutral. 

Dernda is fully aware that his own language, whether spoken v 
written, is subject to differancc. He also knows that it cannot esca k 
the centring effects that language, because of its countless connote 
tions always has. Even radical critiques of language have to make 
a ioue t Y , Critidze in order to communicate. Th e 

because StT" that « uses ' ^ that lan «*' 

^ .^^^.^^o^ undermines 4, 

use language h»X 8 S3y ' 13 cau S ht in the middle: he canno t 

Z ™T?^ e *ZT 0t not use lan ^ e - He finds himse,f 

it is reliable or we cannot Md d ° USe 

both/and position: we ZZ \ T heCmSe k ISn ' f " bU * % * 
parallels, in fact, what we find T but Sti11 US£ * ^ 

tions. In the deconstruct" H™ W ° deconstruct binar y °P p T 
gives way to both/and. ry ^positions, too, either/or 

LITERARY DECONSTRUCTION 

Deconstruction takes it name f 

ofanalysing and dismantling t e' 0m Derricia ' s practice: his strategy 
order to reveal their inconsisW °'' m ° re USUaI1 y' P arts of teXtS *" 
heart of deconstruction is the eff a " d inner contradictions. At the 
texts use to create the semblanc °? f ° disniantl e the cover-ups that 
create 'privileged' centres - imD i, Stable meaning: their attempt to 
with the help of all sorts of rhet °* CXplidt binar y oppositions - 

Because deconstruction 's P oi T^" 8 ' 
is by definition uncontrollable"' ° departurc is that language 
privilegings in all texts. No ma ' tt CXpects t0 find unwarranted 
non-literary, it can always be de " Whetner a text is literary or 
rely for its interna] stability orTr] 18 ^ 110 ^ 3nd can be shown t0 
their origin in difference and th let ° rica * operations that mask 
result of diffcrance. Deconstruct' C SUrpIus meanin g that is the 
apparent either/or patterns of t^" tll6S f ° demonstrate that the 
situations and to reveal those texr!' f^f underl y in § both/and 

ii-xrs fundamental undecidability. 



waning, the text remains a Tel c ^ tWe is no ^ 
Hawthorn's apt formula^: 'l^vlT^t*' *" ™" 
text is always unfolding » n « U j ™ r , Dernda the meaning of a 
front of him o he hkV ^ imer P reter ' trolling in 

never revels Z^^ZZltl^ ^ ^ 
In some ways, deconstructionist reading practice is remarkably 
like the New Critical reading for juxtapositions, tensions, inver- 
sions, and the like, just as the New Criticism, deconstruction 
depends on close reading. However, while the New Critics empha- 
sized the ultimate coherence of what they considered successful 
literary works (coherence being one of their touchstones), decon- 
structionist criticism seeks to expose the centring operations by 
means of which a false coherence is brought about. It then goes on 
to de-centre the centres that it finds and, by implication, the 
whole text that it has under scrutiny. In so doing, it reveals that 
the text is far more complex than it initially seemed to be and 
usually makes that text more interesting. In her reading of 
Herman Melville's Billy Budd (written in 1891, first published 
in 1924), in which a young sailor (Billy) is hanged because he has 
inadvertently killed the master-at-arms Claggart, who has falsely 
accused him, Barbara Johnson sees a whole series of binary 
oppositions: 

the fate of each of the characters is the direct reverse of what one is led 
to expect from his 'nature.' Billy is sweet, innocent, and harmless, yet he 
kills. Claggart is evil, perverted, and mendacious, yet he dies a victim, 
Vere [the captain in charge of the ship] is sagacious and responsible, yet 
he allows a man whom he feels to be blameless to hang. 

(1980: 82) 



However, the relations between these opposites, and the characters 
that embody them, turn out to be complex and paradoxical: 
'Claggart, whose accusations of incipient mutiny are apparently false 
and therefore illustrate the very double-facedness they attribute to 
Billy, is negated for proclaiming the lie about Billy which Billy's act 
of negation paradoxically proves to be the truth' (86). It is not only 
that the opposites shift within the structure, they also would seem to 
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)i turns into botH/aad- ]°^V*r 

wi\jn n ',4 ILL., . j. P i A- 4- r""* — "i. 



into each other. Either/01 

es that in Billy Budd we have a 'difference' that etfe 
:s closure. 

Vie f~x=*_- 



ida's own reading of the very short story 'Before tVie 1-^^ 
Kafka (1883-1924) emphasizes the same Wfc of closx^ 
» story a man arrives at the door that gives access to tK 
n ° allowed » enter but hears from the daSteUer 
-rhaps enter later and had better not Z t ttca- 
-«V ™re doors, and many more I f ^ ^ t 
Powerful than this first one H dooikce PeTs tViat 

-ught admittance. Answering ^ " ^ 
* «« Mm only, the doorkeeper sW ^ P ^ic^ f 



^imdarway, the discoursed 

st S1 8^ far more acce 2 ^ v. i f 

Construction W^V^ fat de inj^^ 
reued. for i ,5 f °r a e^j , etm *ts™ r 



^ for i n st ance/ that ukirZ ? 8 °° d d * 
^^causet;^^ 



^ ^ that before a deconstruitr'^thi^ 
***** covered the struc^? 6 ^ 
ow these structures can be dis, , 1 W U 
the text ita.U r_ .1 " man de d K„ _ 



is * 



0 



«^uic8 can be dismal ," er ate w *" ^ >" ^ - ^ r* « ^ 

™««y and hidden «Lm of p" s »« »< n8 J^ J^T ^. »*^S^ ^ 



,Perate i 

™2 7 ositions - « broughJ to wh ^ a 

1° other critics of deconstruct^ • ' 
Den-ida's critique of Hoc^T^K Km ^^ 
Y ™ might for instance grant Derridv W^S^S* 
^ agree that language! based^<f *f*^ 
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POSTMODERN FICTION AND CRITICISM 

alistic fiction 
takes 



begins to 60 ' 19705 the most ly ^alistic fiction 
Gerties JlT^ *° 3 Sort of writin g that takeS eXUa " {s W 
opening o{ l f tradit ions of fiction. Here for instance i 
' T he Glass M^ n tT" iCan Witer Donald Barthelme's short *o 7 



Str 



•eet 



an 



nd grasp** 3 



to 



-Tr g LtT oclimbthegiassm °- tai - 

Eighth Aver""* 31 " Stands at the corner of Thirteenth 
5. lwasn P ? ' ngU P atr "e. 

7 ' h * strapped F^"""^- 

stur dy plumber's fri "IF ' r ° nS *° m y feet a "d each hand g 
8 - '^°o feet up 
9' ^ wind was bitte, 
la ^acquaintances had u 

°ffer encouragement d at the bo "°m of the mountain 

n. Shithead.' 

A "d so on um il th (Barthelme [ 197 o] 1981: ^) 

Inthe -me autW^ With 1 00 
^^£-^2^*. find ^ a Wzarre 

i q 1 QD y a questionnaire: 

N „ — N elheSno j; hiM 

3- Have you understood, i n reaHi 

4 ;I:^ SP0() 8 " ^ ^ *hat Paul is the 

4- nat Jane is the wicked sto^™ 

emotion () or less emotion ()? St °^ you | ike more 

IT . , (Barthel - e ^6 7 ] 19 8 4 :8 2 ) 

Unexpected and unsettling twists abound in this sort t a 
American Thomas Pynchon's The Crying ofLot^L^T- In the 

J^^^H&) the n^^^o 
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tries to unravel 

^ character, California housewife Oedipa Maa , t ^ ^ ^ 
*e mystery Qf a powerful secret organization th ^J tnnaK \y, the 
hav e existed for the last three hundred Yff ' U " {or perhaps 
nov f stops right when she is on the point of finding out ( 
n °t finding out). 9g0g/ t he British 

a tang such curious tactics and themes into uu. - that 
J lte r Peter Ackroyd's Hadtsmoor (1985) P r f " ? a satanic 
Ornately tell an eighteenth-century story featm J ^ 
^ killer and a contemporary story featuring a ^ ^ q{ 
^PPens to be hunting for a similar criminal vve tely fits, 

^talizing parallels between the stories, but f ™ 5) a writer, 
«J the American writer Paul Auster's City of Glass v ^ w 
H Umn ' gets a couple of telephone calls from a ma ^.^ he 
7 *e private detective Paul Auster. Giving m ' in ^ 
P^tends to be Paul Auster, and accepts a strange ass g ^ ^ 
°J s e of which he meets a writer called PauL A^t and 
^ with Quinn alone in a room with the days _ gettmg ^ ^ A 
no" n UMil he Anally appears to have vanished farwers 
;° ve by another African writer, Richard Powers ^ ^ 
Z tkeir Way to a Dance, also published in t0 hang 

Reaving stories that increasingly wouW jr of these story 
> ther somehow. At a certain point, however, on ^ 
J nes is inexplicably fractured. We are finally force well . knoW n 

a °7« has taken everything from a picture by shovvin g 
P twentieth-century photographer August ho may or 

* ree Young men who may or may not be farme 16 an A{rican 
*7 *>t be on their way to a dance. Finally/ tn real gtory 0 f 
7! ter I-M. Coetzee's Foe (1987) pretends to ^ servant Friday 
^son Crusoe. According to Foe, Crusoe and* Susan 
£ a ^r a number of years joined by a ^cked ^ du 
J***- After they finally have been rescued Cms gpeak 
t v °ya 8 e back home to England. Since Fr day ^ n 
n T USe his ton 8 u e has been cut out, Susan « the o. y 
| for ^ the worid about Crusoe's island and he ^ ^ ry 
Z SUCCeeds ^ interesting the writer -Daniel ^(De) ^ q[ the 
t nd *e know the rest: Defoe proceeds to write 
tQ ry and thus out of history. . es could be effort- 

! J hls list of rather randomly selected example* ^ ca ll 

USS1 V expanded. Central to this sort of ***** 
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postmodern, is that it unsettles and deconstructs traditional notions 
about language, about identity, about writing itself, and other majoi 
issues. If we look closer at the examples I have given, we see that 
Barthelme maJces fun of traditionaJ ways of presenting a story and 
transgresses the (at that time) fairly strictly observed dividing line 
between high and popular culture. Pynchon refuses to give us the 
comfort of closure, which Ackroyd and Auster in their own way 
also refuse to do. In Ackroyd and Auster, identity is made higW 
problematic, while Powers's novel forces us to realize that we have 
all the way been caught up in an iJJusion; it is self-reflexive because 
it calls our attention to the way it has come into existence and to ti» 
own constructed nature. Coetzee creates through his rewriting o 
Daniel Defoe's Robinson Crusoe (1719) the impression that one ot 
^ classics of English literature is built upon a misogyny** 
discriminatory act and in so doing reminds us of the historical 
oppression of women. The fact that Crusoe's servant Friday, a W 
man has been literally made incapable of speaking for hin^J 
similarly reminds us of the way the Western world has enslaved 
and oppressed countless Africans 

v^LTrotmV bC T cide ™ J the advent of postmodern 
it wS ScS W ' tb ^ of P-^ucturaJism. Ahho^ 
applied post ru t ?• & * ^ P os ^ernism is a sort of 

postmodern writers j l ° f ° VCrJap between the intereStS 
Postmodernism, howeveT 1 ,° f P osts ^«urahst critic* 

Rather confusingly it fa Ji" !> ^ ^ 3 a P ecific fitenu y m0<,C ' 
cism that is broadly n ° f a form of ,iterar y cri "' 

perspective of postmodern UCtUraJist in its assumptions. The 
'truth', and other centra] "T 03 ™ on Jan g"age, on identity, on 
Derrida'sdeconstructionistn/ n; leme f' ? stro "g'y influenced by 
nical than deconstruct P ^ but if te " ds » be Jess tech- 
moment - and it focuses ptiL^ f ° Whkh 1 wiU return in a 
deconstruction will take on any tof, T P° Stmode ™ writing while 
made about the texts that i E e vf V*"' the P° ints ' W just 
be ca led postmodern cntiit r haTet^ ^ 

l " C ' f,1e 1 l,esf 'oi ofid entiry 
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(cast into doubt by doublings, parallels, disappearances), the prob- 
lematic nature of language, the articifiality of representation, the 
deconstruction of binary oppositions, and the intertextual nature 
of texts (with Snow White borrowing from a fairytale and Foe 
from an eighteenth-century novel) which effectively shows us the 
blind spots of earlier texts. 

Although obviously related to deconstruction, postmodern criti- 
cism usually casts its net a good deal wider. It is also interested in 
connecting what it finds in the texts it reads with social reality, 
especially after the publication of Jean-Francois Lyotard's The 
Postmodern Condition in 1984. Lyotard argues that the 'great 
narratives' that underpin Western civilization - religion, social 
justice, the idea of progress through the application of rational 
principles, the belief that a completely free market will ultimately 
benefit us all - have at least theoretically been discredited. All 
those 'metanarratives' are guilty of having declared themselves 
universally valid and they have all contributed to the West's 
oppression, if not actual enslavement, of a good deal of the world. 
What we need, Lyotard tells us, is 'little narratives' - small-scale, 
modest systems of belief that are strong enough to guide us, but 
are always aware of their provisional nature and their local rather 
than universal validity. Postmodern criticism - as exemplified for 
instance by Linda Hutcheon's A Poetics of Postmodernism 
(1988) - reads (primarily postmodern) texts for their resistance to 
Lyotard's metanarratives and for the 'local' alternatives that they 
offer. As we will see later, we find a related literary-critical prac- 
tice in other forms of contemporary criticism. Postmodern 
criticism, however, focuses primarily on the white, and often male, 
writers that created the postmodern literature of the 1960s, 1970s, 
and 1980s. As a result, it no longer is at the forefront of things. 

There are critics that would disagree with this relatively positive 
view of postmodern criticism (and postmodern writing). For some 
critics, postmodern writing is apolitical and evasive: it is too self- 
absorbed, too preoccupied with form and formal tricks, and too ironic 
(as in the opening of the Barthelme story that I have just quoted). 
There is indeed no doubt that postmodern writing is deeply ironic. It 
is always possible, then, to read a postmodern novel in two ways. 
We can see postmodern fiction as liberating because it destabilizes 
preconceived notions with regard to language, representation, the 
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subject, history, morality, and because it effectively undermines ,\\ 
metanarratives and all beliefs and values that derive from 
fives. However, it always also undermines itself: it will make fvir/f 
itself (as in Barthelme's questionnaire), expose its own fictioriali^, 
expressly thwart all attempts at interpretation, or deliberately re f , 
to answer questions it has posed. One may argue that in doW*! 
u undermines its own undermining, so to speak, and leavef * 
it^J V dl M ° re0Ver ' since ^ often intertextually refers ^ ? 

postmodern wntin, SJT^ ^ SU §§ este cL !u^t 

encoded as both c S 33 'P olitkall y talent, d 

recently, a youn^? Y ( Hutcheon 1989: 168) 

postmodern th S, 8 °' ^ wH ° ^ ^ 
shown themselves " ? f articular ' P°*modeni techniqu^J ^ 
-d -dwS^ * *« d f b ^ng effects of too ^ ^ 
Worfc o/ Staggen- ° ! SUch as Dave E 88 ers ' s A Heartbr 

Leaves (2000? and W (2 °° 0) ' Mark 2 Danielewski's £ eQ k'n£ 
(2002) combine technical ^ ^ Ever V thin g & ///x7°^V th- 
istle commitment. Still ^ yrot:ecririlcs witn a strong sense of ^ ^a* 6 ' 
poststructuralist fashior ° W We P ostm °ctern texts i s ^lYi^rV' 

view of postmodern criri " P 'V^ reader The 8ame apph' 

^at we f ind in for usm. For ^ ^ polit .^s ^ 

studies -modes of critiric V new hlst °ncism or i n Dn Cr *t:i r isr^ 
jes with Postmoder n"" 1 ^ dlSCUSS later ~ ^ S S ^ 
fundamentally apoln, ca t ^ fOT °thers postmodern ^ 
on to a both/and posirin u * always sits on &e fej ltl ^i * I* 
cally necessary. P ^ whe >'e radical either/or choi J s *' ^^ in g 



radical questioning J n . t / ,inkab| e without ' structuralism . 
objective analysis it structuralists' faith in l angu bu t - 

ments. In its deconstri^ 101 ^ undermines structuralist 6 ^ ' m 

Derrida, it focuses on I * f ° rm ' P rimari| y associated <3 in 

have no alternative k f ngUa § e and ar S ues that lan gua ge h i^^ 

of communication' B ndamental| y unstable and un ^li a ' b| ^ n ess 

ecause we rely on language In arti * »>s if ^ 
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perception of reality and in formulating our knowledge of that reality, 
human perception and knowledge are fundamentally flawed. In a 
related move, poststructuralism argues that we have no genuine knowl- 
edge of our 'self, and that our identity, too, is prey to the indeterminacy 
of language. The deconstructionist criticism that bases itself upon 
these and other arguments shows how the instability of language 
always undoes the apparent coherence of literary texts. 

The postmodern stories and novels that begin to appear in the 1960s 
and continue to be written in the 1970s and 1980s have already 
dispensed with that coherence. Through the techniques and strategies 
that they employ they, too, raise the central issues of poststructuralism. 
The postmodern criticism that responds to this mode of writing 
accepts its premises and links it to poststructuralist theory. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

Jonathan Culler's On Deconstruction: Theory and Criticism after 
Structuralism (1982 is thorough but relatively difficult. More 
recent and quite accessible introductions are Catherine Belsey's 
Poststructuralism: A Very Short Introduction (2005) and James 
Williams's Understanding Poststructuralism (2005). Jacques Derrida's 
writings are notoriously difficult. However, 'Differ once' in the 
opening section of Derrida's Margins of Philosophy, is a reasonably 
accessible discussion of this central concept. Another text that might 
serve as an introduction to Derrida's critique of logocentrism is the 
much reprinted 'Structure, sign, and play in the discourse of the 
human sciences' (1970), to be found in Lodge and Wood (2000). 
Roland Barthes's 'The Death of the Author' and his 'From Work to 
Text', which focus on literary writing, must also be recommended. 
Orginally published in Image- Music-Text (1977), the essays are also 
available in The Rustle of Language (1986). 'Death' is reprinted in 
Lodge and Wood. For an early critique of deconstruction, and a riposte, 
see M.H. Abrams's 'The Deconstructive Angel' (1.977) and J. Hillis 
Miller's 'The Critic as Host' (1977; both in Lodge and Wood). Miller's 
reply illustrates the extravagant side of deconstructionist theory and 
interpretation. 

Deconstructionist readings of texts are never easy. Derrida's discussion 
of Kafka's 'Before the Law' (1987) is fairly accessible and gives a good 
impression of his interpretative practice. Another good starting-point 
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is Barbara Johnson's discussion of Melville's Billy Budd, which I have 
briefly mentioned and which is to be found in her The, r*Mr*i\ 
Difference (1980). ( - mcal 

For a very readable overview of the strategies of postmod^-^ l c 
see Brian McHale, Postmodernist Fiction (1987). For the a*"*? 
aspects of postmodern writing see Linda Hutcheon's 4 
Postmodernism: History, Theory, Fiction (1988). More iCL ^ 

fat k T tUre are Mark Currie ' s nw««fc^n5 StUdieS 
fed* lam ™l ^ GregS ° n ' S P ° Sf ™^™ ^«^L 

«kiu aen,B Marxist anal y sis of co^J atea, p^ 

Berten 's 77 Z of 1 ^ Stmod f m lite ™ture and critiS ^P™** 

ture, the arts, ^WnecZ^Z ^ ** ^ C ° nce P ^ SSe9 tH " 
Butler's Pbrtmo&ndSS Vet ^ ^ ln l ^ 

Mnlpas's The Postmodern Z^" Introducti °» (20O 2 ) ^^stoph^r 

P0Stm ° dernth0U8ht - d ~ 
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POSTSTRUCTURALISM 
CONTINUED 

Foucault, Lacan, and 
French feminism 



FOUCAULDIAN POWER 

Poststructuralism is deeply subversive. It deconstructs all those binary 
oppositions that are central to Western culture and that give it its 
sense of uniqueness and superiority. In deconstructing these opposi- 
tions it exposes false hierarchies and artificial borders, unwarranted 
claims to knowledge and illegitimate usurpations of power. In decon- 
structionist criticism, however, the dismantling of oppositions and the 
exposure of hidden hierarchies and relations of power is generally 
limited to the text at hand. Although the interrogation of power on 
a wider scale is implicit in Derrida's deconstruction of logocentrism - 
the belief that language gives us access to truth - the interest in power 
and its workings that dominates the poststructuralist criticism of the 
1980s and 1990s derives mainly from the work of Michel Foucault. 
During his career as a historian Foucault (1926-84) wrote books on 
the history of psychiatry, the origin and rise of clinical medicine, the 
evolution of biology and economics, the emergence of the modern 
prison system, and other important social developments that find 
their origin in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century - the 
so-called Enlightenment period. In these books he focuses on what he 
sees as the Enlightenment desire to establish the procedures by which 
our societies regulate themselves on a rationalized and orderly basis. 
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° Ver c U , predates Foucault's work, Ken Kesey's One Flew 

W ° rld ' The novd X ^ (1%2) describes a truly Foucauldian 
Woir ian ('Bi g If , es P^ ace in 3 mental institution that is run by a 
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5 6 Power' t}/ 6Ven mere strangeness? Foucault attributes this to 
M ^ent 1S at tne heart of discourses, a term I will explain in 
Hi] I Ser 's"'id 1 P ° Wer clearly has much in common with 
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^i"? tha t th ntS ' Wh ° have had themselves committed genuinely 
JUs l Sa V, to t? misfits and need treatment. They defer, one 
thl iol le , P ° Wer of psychiatric discourse. Foucault's power, 
* We deeolv ° r ' he 8 em ony', derives its strength from the fact 
e what it tells us. In fact, just like Althusser's 
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ideology, it gives us a sense of belonging and contributes to our 
well-being: 

If power were never anything but repressive, if it never did anything 
but to say no, do you really think one would be brought to obey it? 
What makes power hold good, what makes it accepted, is simply the 
fact that it doesn't only weigh on us as a force that says no, but that it 
traverses and produces things, it induces pleasure, forms knowledge, 
produces discourse. 

(Foucault 1980: 119) 

We obey power, are loyal to it, even to the point of policing and 
repressing ourselves, because it makes us feel what we are. What is 
unclear is the extent to which we can resist power. Foucault 
certainly allows more room for resistance than Althusser: 

We must make allowance for the complex and unstable process 
whereby discourse can be both an instrument and an effect of power, 
but also a hindrance, a stumbling-block, a point of resistance and a 
starting point for an opposing strategy. Discourse transmits and 
produces power; it reinforces it, but also undermines and exposes it, 
renders it fragile and makes it possible to thwart it. 

(Foucault 1980: 100-101) 

On the other hand, we also find Foucault arguing that resistance is 
the means by which power further strengthens itself. Sometimes 
Foucault would seem to take up an Althusserian position, which for 
all practical purposes rules out resistance, at other times he would 
seem to favour a more Gramscian view, which sees resistance - 
counterhegemonic views and actions - as a realistic possibility. 

In any case, power works through discourses and discursive forma- 
tions. In its policing of 'abnormal' behaviour, the power of the human 
sciences derives from what they claimed to be knowledge; it derives 
from their claims to expertise. Such a cluster of claims to knowledge is 
what Foucault calls a 'discourse'. To be more precise, a discourse is a 
loose structure of interconnected assumptions that makes knowledge 
possible. In his The Archaeology of Knowledge (1972) Foucault tells 
us that a discourse is 'a series of sentences or propositions' and that it 
'can be defined as a large group of statements that belong to a single 
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system of formation' - a so-called discursive formation. Thus, he 
continues, 'I shall be able to speak of clinical discourse, economic 
discourse, the discourse of natural history, psychiatric discourse' 
(Foucault 1972: 107-8). A given discourse, say that of sexology in the 
nineteenth century, establishes a field - in this case that of sexual rela- 
tions and inclinations - within which 'propositions' about sexuality 
can be formulated that could not be formulated without it: the 
creation of the field makes it possible to relate phenomena that 
seemed discrete and unconnected. Such a discourse, then, produces 
claims to knowledge and it is these claims - which we accept - that 
give it its power. There is then an intimate relationship between 
knowledge and power. Knowledge is a way to define and categorize 
others. Instead of emancipating us from ignorance, it leads to surveil- 
lance and discipline. Occasionally, it seems to lead to more positive 
results. To stay with the field of sexuality: the 'discovery' that there 
are men who have a 'homosexual personality' has led to disciplining 
and stigmatizing, but may also be said to have contributed to the 
creation of homosexual communities, to solidarity at the personal 
level, and even to collective action at the political level. Foucault is 
aware of this, but it is not easy to determine whether he sees such a 
'"reverse" discourse' (his term) as an instance of successful resistance. 
A reverse discourse, after all, makes use of the same vocabulary and of 
the same categories that the discourse itself uses, and thus creates at 
least the impression that it confirms that discourse's validity. 

POWER/KNOWLEDGE 

Foucault's view of the relationship between knowledge and power is 
not uncontested. It is absolutely undeniable that in the past false 
claims to knowledge have served as instruments of power, of social 
suppression. Take, for instance, the supposed inferiority of women 
and coloured people, which endless generations of white males have 
accepted as factually true, as part of their knowledge of the world. 
Looking back, we see that we are dealing with binary oppositions 
that power (in this case the power of white males) turned into 
factual knowledge. Historically, so-called knowledge has in countless 
cases reflected a relation of power between a subject (the 'knower') 
and an object (that which the 'knower' knows or studies) rather than 
what we would call truth. 
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When I use the term 'false claim', as I have just done, the implica- 
tion is that there are also correct claims to knowledge. For Foucault, 
however, that distinction is dubious and he is not much interested in 
establishing which discourses, or parts of discourses, are false and 
which are true. His focus is on the set of rules, the discursive forma- 
tion, that governs a discourse and holds it together. Here we see that 
Foucault operates on the dividing line between structuralism and 
poststructuralism. Just like, for instance, Genette with regard to 
narrative, he is interested in underlying principles: in the rules and 
the conditions that make it possible for 'propositions' to acquire the 
status of knowledge. These rules determine what counts as knowl- 
edge with regard to the field in which they operate and thus - as in 
the case of clinical medicine or psychiatry - establish bodies of 
'knowledge' that apply to us all. Because of their claims to expertise 
such discourses then go on to determine the way we talk and think 
about the field in question (sexuality, for instance, or mental illness) 
and as often as not persuade us to keep ourselves and others under 
constant surveillance. Like language in general they operate inde- 
pendently of any individual intention and perpetuate themselves 
through their users. Since we are all instruments of the discourses 
that we have internalized, we ourselves constantly reproduce their 
power, even in our intimate relations. 

At this point the question may well be raised what relevance this 
has for literary studies. The answer is that the idea of discourses as 
vehicles for power has been immensely productive in the study of 
literature. Foucault locates power firmly in language, and language 
is the business of literary studies. I should perhaps emphasize again 
that Foucault, in discussing the role of discourses, is not thinking of 
individuals who abuse certain discourses to gain personal power 
(although that certainly happens) and that he is also not thinking of 
a central source of power - the state, for instance - that uses 
discourses to cynically manipulate us and keep us under control 
(even if that, too, certainly happens). The state's servants believe in 
such discourses just as much as we do. Discourses work like 
Gramsci's hegemony and Althusser's ideology: we so completely 
internalize them that they even 'induce pleasure'. Discourses 
organize the way we see the world for us. We live and breathe 
discourses and because of that function unknowingly as links in a 
good many power chains. 
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Deconstructionism is certainly not blind to the fact language is 
tied up with power - its dismantling of binary oppositions testifies 
to that. Foucault, however, places language in the centre of social 
power - rather than textual power - and of social practices. The 
social role of language - including literature - and its hegemonic 
power is the starting-point for the various trajectories within 
literary studies that I will discuss in the chapters that follow. 

POSTSTRUCTURALIST PSYCHOANALYSIS 

In my discussion of Louis Althusser's explanation of the enormous 
power of what he calls ideology (see Chapter 4) I have briefly 
mentioned the French psychoanalyst Jacques Lacan (1901-81). In 
contemporary literary theory and criticism Lacan's work is often 
evoked to explain how power works, why the individual - the 
subject - is so extraordinarily susceptible to power. Clearly, we need 
to look at Lacan. However, a discussion of Lacan's psychoanalytic 
work cannot take place in a historical vacuum: in order to fully appre- 
ciate how it fits into a larger discussion of poststructuralism, we have 
to see it in relation to the work of the founding father of psycho- 
analysis, Sigmund Freud (1856-1939), which it both continues and 
revises. I will first, then, look briefly at some of Freud's most funda- 
mental assumptions - not in the least because they have given rise to 
a specific mode of literary criticism that deserves attention in a book 
like this. 

In Chapter 4 I discussed approaches to literature that read texts not 
primarily for their humanist meaning (as in Chapter 1), or for their 
form (as in Chapters 2 and 3), but for their politics. Seen from that 
perspective, a literary text is not in the first place the product of an 
individual author, but rather the product of a much larger culture 
that speaks through the writer and that conveys political messages 
that the writer may be completely unaware of. There is, however, still 
another mode of criticism in which writers are taken to be largely, or 
wholly unaware of their texts' deeper meanings. This criticism takes 
its inspiration from psychoanalysis, initially the psychoanalyis of 
Freud, later also from other versions of psychoanalysis, including that 
of Lacan. 

Freud's psychoanalysis presents a view of the subject that is 
radically at odds with the liberal humanist view of the subject as an 
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ultimately free, coherent, and autonomous moral agent. For Freud, 
new-born babies live in an instinctual world dominated by 
'oceanic' desires and feelings in which there is no distinction 
between the baby itself, its mother, or the larger world. Everything 
radiates from the centre, that is, the baby itself, and is geared 
towards fulfilling its boundless desires (for breastfeeding, for 
instance). Gradually, however, the awareness breaks through that 
this supposed physical and emotional continuity between baby, 
mother, and world, is an illusion. As a result, the baby experiences 
a severe sense of loss which, in its turn, produces desire - now used 
in a more general sense. In a second phase, the baby, now a young 
child, goes through a further separation from the mother, who for 
a while has functioned as the primary focus of 'desire'. During this 
so-called Oedipal stage, which we go through when we are still 
toddlers, little girls begin to be aware that they lack a penis, as 
a result of which they develop a sense of inadequacy, and little 
boys, aware that their mother lacks a penis, begin to suspect that 
they might lose theirs (which Freud calls a fear of castration). It is 
this fear that persuades the little boy to give up what Freud takes 
to be his erotic interest in his mother (in the Greek myth that 
Freud draws on Oedipus unknowingly marries his mother - hence 
Freud's use of the term 'Oedipal'). The little boy knows that he is 
in direct competition with his father and is on his way to a 
confrontation that he must lose - with the fearsome implication of 
castration. If you cannot beat them, join them; and so the little boy 
decides to be like his father - simultaneously accepting social 
authority - and (with a considerable time lag) directs his erotic 
interest at other women. The little girl, as disappointed by her 
mother's lack of a penis as by her own, turns to her father - who 
possesses one - and will eventually give up her desire for a penis 
and want a baby instead. The Oedipal stage turns both boy and girl 
into future heterosexual adults. 

Freud's account of the little girl's development has infuriated a good 
many feminists (see for instance Kate Milieu's Sexual Politics [1970]) 
What concerns me here, however, is the effects of these early develop- 
ments that we supposedly have all gone through. In our first years we 
must again and again give up longings and desires either because we 
are forced to realize that they are impossible or because their realiza- 
tion would take us into forbidden territory. Those desires, however, do 
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not go away, but take refuge in a part of our mind that is beyond our 
conscious control: the unconscious. In later life, too, we may find that 
we have to repress desires because they are unacceptable. Although 
our conscious mind vigorously polices the border with the uncon- 
scious - whose unfilfulled desires and pain always want to remind us 
that they are still there - the unconscious has ways of getting past its 
vigilance. It first of all manifests itself in unguarded moments, in slips 
of the tongue, for instance, or in unintended puns, or in our dreams. 
But the unconscious also slips through, according to Freud, in 
language that we see as figurative - symbols, metaphors, allusions, 
and the like. The unconscious can for instance hide a repressed desire 
behind an image that would seem to be harmless - a trick that Freud 
called displacement - or it can project a whole cluster of desires onto 
an image in a manoeuvre that Freud called condensation: a dream 
figure can for instance combine characteristics of a number of people 
we know. The language that we use may always have hidden mean- 
ings of which we ourselves have no conscious awareness. If we repress 
our hatred for a person who usually wears red, we may accidentally 
say 'dead' instead of 'red' in a conversation, or we may dream that a 
red car is flattened in a traffic accident. 

Psychoanalytic criticism focuses on such 'cracks' in the text's facade 
and seeks to bring to light the unconscious desires of either the 
author, or of the characters that the text presents. It does not ignore 
what the text ostensibly would seem to be about, but its real interest is 
in the hidden agenda of the language that the text employs. The 
proposition that the language of a literary work has both a conscious 
and an unconscious dimension and that the unconscious elements 
must find ways to get past the censorship exercised by its conscious 
dimension has been very attractive to, for instance, Marxist critics. 
I will return to this point after an equally brief look at Lacan. 

LACAN 

In the last thirty-odd years Freudian psychoanalysis has been criti- 
cized for its anti-feminism, but even more for its claims to universal 
validity. Freud's suggestion that the Oedipal model is of all times and 
all places has become increasingly controversial. As a consequence, 
many psychoanalytically interested critics have turned to Jacques 
Lacan, whose work avoids the fixed developmental scheme that 
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Freud proposed and instead proposes a relational structure that 
allows for difference. 

Lacan, too, sees the transition from infancy to childhood as 
absolutely crucial. For Lacan, the pre-Oedipal infant lives in what 
he calls the Imaginary. In this state, in which the child cannot yet 
speak, it is subject to impressions and fantasies, to drives and 
desires and has no sense of limitations and boundaries; as in Freud, 
it simply does not know that its body is not the world. It lives in a 
state of immediacy and experiences a sort of blissful wholeness that 
later impossibilities and prohibitions will destroy. Via the mirror 
stage • (to which I will come back in a moment) the child enters the 
SymboUc: ,t enters the world of language in which the Real - the 
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source of authority and power. ' d in fact onl y' 

ASSESS ToAZZT the ' mir T, stage '- As 1 ha - 

In the 'mirror staged t^n £™£ fitf *?. «* 
that the world gives back to us. But that J ge, , t K ^ 
hat we see in an actual mirror, is a distort on h i 5 ^ 
"precognition'. Still, that misrecognitiont he bast f I * * 
see as our identity. For Lacan we nTTl T what we 

*" °< "*™ A * a" et wh^eter 8 "- 

our ,d e „„ t , Our ' s „bjechvi ty - is con s tr „ ed in £2£X» 
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'others', that is, individuals who resemble us in one way or another 
but who are also irrevocably different. We become subjects - that is 
to say, ourselves - by way of the perspectives and views of others. 
We also become subjects under the 'gaze' of the 'Other' or 'great 
other' ('grande autre'). This 'Other' - 'the locus from which the 
question of [the subject's] existence may be presented to him' - is 
not a concrete individual, although it may be embodied in one 
(father or mother, for instance), but stands for the larger social 
order, for what we call 'reality'. We become subjects through 
a literal subjection to the existing order. Since our identity is 
constituted in interaction with what is outside of us and reflects us, 
it is relational - a notion that introduces the idea of difference into 
the process of identity construction. The relational character of 
identity suggests that the structure in which we happen to find 
ourselves more or less creates us as subjects and thereby situates us 
as individuals. However, since the social and personal configuration 
in which we find ourselves at a given point will inevitably change, 
identity is not something fixed and stable, it is a process that will 
never lead to completion. Identity is not only subject to constant 
change, it can also never be coherent. First of all, we have been 
forced to consign many of our pre-verbal fantasies, drives, and 
desires to our unconscious; second, since our identity is constructed 
in interaction and does not originate in ourselves it always depends 
on 'others'. Finally, since we have left whatever is pre-verbal 
behind and have entered - and subjected ourselves to - the realm 
of language, identity can be said to be a linguistic construct: we are 
constructed in language. That language, however, is not our own 
and could never express what we would want to say if we had, for 
instance, access to our unconsciousness. 

With the transition from the 'Imaginary' to the 'Symbolic', in 
which we submit to language and reason and accept 'reality' as it is, 
we lose that feeling of wholeness, of undifferentiated being, that, 
again as in Freud, will forever haunt us. Because we do not have 
access to this pre-verbal self, or to the Real that that self was not yet 
divorced from, we live ever after with a lack. With Lacan, too, this 
loss of our original state results in desire, in an unspecific but deep- 
felt longing that can never be fulfilled, but can only (temporarily) 
satisfy itself with symbolic substitutes. Even what we call 'love' is 
only a substitute. Lacan's view of the conscious and the unconscious 
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is even better suited to feminist and Marxist adaptations t 
Freud's. Freud sees the repression that leads to the formation ot ^ 
unconscious in terms of the nuclear family - even if he is of coitf 
aware that that family is embedded in a much larger social or e- 
Lacan, however, sees that repression as the direct effect of entry m 
the social order. For Lacan, there is a direct connection between 
repressive character of language and culture and the coming into 
being of the unconscious. We may expect everything that is ideolog 
ically undesirable within a given culture to have found refuge in the 
unconsciousness of its members. If we see 'ideology' in psych 0 ' 
analytic terms, that is, as the conscious dimension of a given society 
then we may posit an unconscious where everything that ideology 
represses - social inequality, unequal opportunity, the lack ° 
freedom of the subject - is waiting to break to the surface. We may 
then examine the language that ideology uses for tell-tale cracks in 
its facade. The social unconsciousness will just like our individual 
unconsciousness succeed in getting past the censor. This is in fact the 
presupposition of the literary- critical practice of Pierre Macherey 
and the British and American critics who followed his example (see 
Chapter 4). 

As I have already suggested in my discussion of Althusser (also 
in Chapter 4), Lacan's psychoanalytic model has also been invoked 
to explain the hold ideology has over us. Ideology gives us the illu- 
sion that it makes us whole; it would seem to neutralize the desire 
that results from our entry into the 'Symbolic'. Lacanian criticism 
sees this repeated on a smaller scale when we read literary texts. 
In the process of reading, we enter into a complex relationship with 
a text in which we allow it to master us, to fill our lack. Lacanian 
critics are interested in the ways in which narrative structures and 
rhetorical operations take advantage of this rather one-sided rela- 
tionship between text and reader. However, although Lacanian 
psychoanalysis has led to classic interpretations such as Shoshana 
Felman's (1982) reading of Henry James's The Turn of the Screw 
(1898), it has perhaps been more influential on the level of theory. 
We have already seen how it can be invoked to theorize the power 
of ideology and in one of the following chapters, that on post- 
colonial studies, we will see how Lacan's thesis that we develop our 
identity by way of 'others' can be used to analyse the underlying 
relations between colonizer and colonized. 
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FRENCH FEMINISM , minism 

From the mid-1970s onwards we see encounters betwe en ^ 
«»d Poststructuralist thought. Given the French , ° fe m in ists were the 
turalist thinking, it is not surprising that French argurne nts 
first to see the potential of poststructuralist concepts and g 
f or feminist critiques of the patriarchal social order 

An early and influential claim for the ^levance ^ ^ ^ 
tlo ns for feminism is 'Sorties', an essay publisn 
French writer and literary critic Helene Cixous y ^ ^ q{ 
be 8ins with a dramatic question (in a larger W Ust; 
essay): ' Where is she?' and then presents the follow: g 

Activity/Passivity, 

Sun/Moon, 

Culture/Nature, 

D ay/Night, 

Father/Mother, 

H ead/Heart, 

'ntelligible/Sensitive, 

Logos/Pathos. ( cixous 2000 [1975]: 2 fi 4) 

'Thought', Cixous continues, 

Superior/Inferior. 

has always worked by . . . dual, hierarchized opposition . 

Mature/Histoty 

Nature/Art, 

Nature/Mind, 

Passion/Action. ( a64) 
F °r Cixous everything is related to the man/woman opp°»t»°n- 

ivity E ver y tirrie t ' ie 

I" philosophy woman is always on the side ^ P ^ me5 . whenever a 
question comes up; when we examine kinsnip ^ ^ ask yo ur- 
family model is brought into play; in fact as _s ^ ^ there js a w m 
^lf what is meant by the question 'What is rt , ^ and you 

to say something. A will: desire, authority, y 
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are led right back - to the father. ... And if you examine literary history 
it's the same story. It all refers back to man, to his torment, his des 
to be (at) the origin. Back to the father. There is an intrinsic b "d 
between the philosophical and the literary ... and phallocentrism 

We see in these passages the influence of structuralism fbina 
sites m general and kinship structures in particular) decor, If ° PP °~ 
(the reference to logocentrism), and Lacanian psychoanalysis r u Ctioa 
centnsm ). Cixous integrates these sources in the important ( Pha Uo- 
_ ne male/temale opposition is central to Western 

ft hr I ure t a ^ d is per r asively present in a11 so » s of °PPos" re Cif 

at first srght have nothing to do with either m a l es o^f ° ns that 
mfenor term . always associated with the feminine wh^^ The 
that occurs the pnvileged position „ hj e the ter ^ 

tor Qxous, th 1S never-ending privileging of the mas culi^ 
-suits from what she calls 'the solidary of 

centnsm damages us all, females and miles ale ZT^ * nd pL,!* 
imagination and is therefore oppressive in 2 T " Se « cvirK U °~ 
invention possible', Cixous /^he^* ^ 

poetic, without the presence toSTfaS^ JV* phi] °*°phi ** ^ 
^ the other, of the diverse' (269). But w re § o sT A a fc 1 °* 
repressive male/female opposition? **" ^^ntj-^^ce 

that Li! 74 eSSay ; The LaU 8 h of the Medusa' r § thls 

nd SCX (i / n0t ,P 0l - d W patnarchd'^ 0 ^ 



v »ca ir not policed by patriarr^n Ul, s «i, 
^ a %se n r 8 ver a t y he haVe ^ f ^^SS^S^ 

female writing that will escape the restrict^ ^ * «4i Qi *o? g 
phallocratic system': cst.ict.ons impo^ni^J^s 

by 0 Of 

It ^ impossible to define a feminine practice of • ^ 

nine], and this is an impossibility that will remain T" 6 K 

never be theorized, enclosed, encoded - which d ^ Pr* * % 

t e Tr iSt BUt il Wi " SUr P ass discT 5 "'* ^ 

the phallocentric system; it does and will take p\ a ° h *h ^ 

those subordinated to philosophico-theoretical dom'" ol!^!^ it: 

( ' XOUs i98?' l h a 
981 h 9> . ^ 



Si 




S 3) 
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We should not read ecriture feminine as the exclusive domain of 
women. It is a sort of writing practice that 'surpasses' what Lacan calls 
the 'Symbolic' and that we may associate — but not identify - with his 
'Imaginary'. However, repression is gender-blind and represses males 
as much as it does females. Males, too, can escape 'philosophico- 
theoretical domination'. Cixous chooses to call the subversive writing 
that she has in mind feminine or female because the forces of repres- 
sion are so clearly male. It is important to stress that Cixous does not 
think in terms of actual women in defining her 'feminine writing'. In 
typically poststructuralist fashion, her argument is anti-essentialist: it 
does not make claims for women's essential nature but points at 
arbitrary structures that both women and men are caught up in and 
that both may resist and perhaps even transcend. 

Julia Kristeva (b. 1941), literary critic and psychoanalyst, stays 
somewhat closer to Lacan with her concepts of the 'Symbolic' and 
the 'Semiotic' - which is a version of Lacan's 'Imaginary'. For 
Kristeva, what has been repressed and consigned to the 'Semiotic' 
finds its way into the not yet fully regulated language of children, 
into poetry, into the language of mental illness - into all uses of 
language that for whatever reason are not fully under control of the 
speaker or writer. 'Symbolic' and 'semiotic' language are never to be 
found in their 'pure' state: all language is a mixture of the two: 

These two modalities are inseparable within the signifying process that 
constitutes language, and the dialectic between them determines the 
type of discourse (narrative, metalanguage, theory, poetry, etc.) involved; 

in other words, so-called 'natural' language allows for different modes of 

articulation of the semiotic and symbolic. 

(Kristeva 1984 [1974]: 24) 

Semiotic purity is only possible in 'nonverbal signifying systems' 
such as music. Whenever we use language, both our conscious 
(which participates in the 'Symbolic') and our unconscious 
(Kristeva's 'Semiotic') mark it with their presence. As in Lacanian 
psychoanalysis, the subject is irrevocably split. 

The sort of writing that Cixous and Kristeva have in mind is fairly 
rare in the history of literature. We might think of James Joyce's 
Finnegans Wake (1939) or of Virginia Woolf's The Waves (1931). The 
attitude that it presupposes, however, is much less rare nowadays. 
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In Surfacing (1972), by the Canadian writer Margaret Atwo°J* 
find a young woman caught in a rational, patriarchal and o 
exploitative world exemplified by her lover, her father, and ot 
male characters. During a trip to the wilderness, ostensibly in ^ 
or her missing father, she gradually strips herself of the V^L, 
and the accoutrements of the rational modern world. Not accKW? 
tally, a dive deep into a pristine lake - into what hides under » 
surface - is the novel's turning-point. When she figuratively ^ 
faces at the end of the novel from a brief period of almost coaff 
surrender to instincts, she will always take the experience and tn 
resulting knowledge with her. 

A final word on the poststructuralist uses of psychoanalysis- In 
recent years poststructuralist adaptations of psychoanalysis ha* 
proven useful instruments in, for instance criticism that » 
con erned with ecological issues. In his Postmodern Wetland* 
& 7 V ' f° l ° 8y f 1996 )' Rod Giblett examines Western 
olac ! r ' ^ f§ ument « about, swamps, wetlands and other 
swal Z7 neit , her J land "or water, and suggests that '[t]h* 
Tp^hans Wetknd f 0re 86neraII y' is • • ■ ■ smothering pl«» 
desire and f 3 ^hering where various 

1996 2oT ° U ^ m0thei ' S hod y « ^ayed out' (GiWf 

L!e over thV pre -° edi P aI P^ par excellence' (20) wetlands 

oltenteXV efiT 7 ,^ » ^ 

drainage. GibTe« offer" nuZ ^ T^' thr0U S h fiIHng " 
taken from stor £ f.^'I^T °f P ° 6mS *f ^Tl 
to ecological criticism, Twh c h QHett's h 1 ^ "T ^ 

later chapter. lWett s book 15 an example, in a 
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dert 




? lin g that thinking in terms of fixed biotogicalidenti- 
|rm a binary opposition that we should get rid of for 



S(jQ C p 

Th e F ST ' 0NS F0R FURTHER READING 



l' etlt selectio f ' edited by David Rabinow ( 1984 ) is an excel " 
ter Work TV, m Foucault ' s writings, with an emphasis on his 
mt roducti 0n ?! erviews tnat are included serve as brief and lucid 
Se ' e cted int t0 ttl °ught. Another collection, Power /Knowledge: 
Coli «Gord \ ew$ and 0t her Writings, 1972-1977, edited by 
F ° Uc ault h° n ' i contains helpful characterizations of his work by 
F ° Uc ault' s T (see ' Two Lect nres' and 'Truth and Power'). 
Polished • T 10 us discussion of 'panopticism' was originally 
c ally anti J n lart HI of his Discipline and Punish (1977). His radi- 
ated iT^* essa y ' What Is an Author?' (1969) is once again 
A ^ n Lod §e and Wood (2000). 

S WaVp rie i lntroduction t0 psychoanalytic criticism is Meredith 
is offered^ nalytic Criticism ' (1992). A comprehensive overview 
Keap pm , Elizabeth Wright in Psychoanalytic Criticism: A 
to P sych ' ^ nd ed n (1998). Norman M. Holland's Holland's Guide 
is a som 0 ""^" 0 Ps y chol °gy and Literature-and-Psychology (1991) 
an %si s a \[ ° lder comprehensive guide to all types of psycho- 
W an (1 gq tneir usefulness for literary criticism. Malcolm Bowie's 
Hose is an exceue nt introduction to the complexities of Lacan, 
easily J Wn Writin gs are notoriously difficult. Readers who are not 
U nC Q QlSC0Ura ged mi Sht try 'The Insistence of the Letter in the 
CD esir 10US ' ( in Lodge and Woods), Lacan's discussion of Hamlet 
r eadirT r the interpretation of Desire in Hamlet', 1977), or his 
!■ RicK 1 P ° e ' S ' The Purloined Letter' (in John P. Muller and William 
cna rdson's The Purloined Poe, 1988). Bruce Fink provides a very 
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helpful guide to the Hamlet discussion in his 'Reading 
Lacan' (1996). Lacanian criticism is usually not easily M^jLjfi 
The essays collected by Robert Con Davis in Lacan and N« 
The Psychoanalytic Difference in Narrative Theory (1983) M * 
now Lacanian psychoanalysis may be brought to bear upon narr ^ 
theory. A good deal more accessible, and highly recommend^ 
Lmda Ruth Williams's Lacanian readings fn her Critical D#« 
sychoanalysis and the Literary Subject (1995). ^ 
Literary Feminisms by Ruth Robbins (2000) gives a good an 
very readable account of French feminism in relation to - ' 
PslT 7 3Canian P^^hoanalysis. Between feminism \ & 
e Zs°T r ( u 9 ? 9) ' 6dited ^ Te«»- Brennan, collects bit** 
™ French fe -inism by major feminist critics. A rn<£ 
Ke% oi/v 6 " 1011 13 I/Ze £ em 'nism Reader (2000) edited by 
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CULTURE 

^Lc UkUre md A ^chy Matthew Arnold, whose formative 
in th e f -! °* *Hilish and American literary studies I have i cussed 
title ' 1 Chapter ' se « ^ one of the sources of the 'anarchy of his 
Wvi We° r f T g dass wblc * 'assert[s] an Englishman's heaven-bom 
*ns o ° f d0in § ^ he likes' ([1869 1971: 105) Unfortunate^ 
bel Pe [ SOnal freedom does not lead the working class towards 
^ has been thou 8ht and said' but to acuvrue and 
J ^ their brashness and thoughtless vulgarity aie 
4 nar X S of culture. As its title already suggests, Culture ^ 
V>ld ■ U P a binary opposition between culture - whicn 
a ^ wr PUeS C0heren « and order - on the one hand and chaos 
re Ced f SSneSS ° n the °ther. The term 'culture' is explicit^ 
a rath!? ° r What most literary academics would now conjider to 
elite, 1*7^ defi ^d 'high' culture - the culture of a sp m 
d neVer use * the term in the more anthropologic^ 
% of W SCnses in which we now often use it, referring 
Wit h th e hfe and the world view of, for instance, the working class 

The n tCrm Work ing-class culture. , Uterar y 

Wa nch °PP°sition between a superior high culture, whose lite y 

de Cd p ; es r ves the best that has been thought r d ?» 

6d an thro P olog ica ll y defined 'cultures' that always threaten 
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existence runs like a red thread through English and America* ^ 
icism. It is, in fact, this opposition between high culture a 
various - and socially dominant - ways of life or culture 5 
threaten it that gave English Studies its extraordinary 
confidence. The idea that high culture is essentially different 
other forms of culture and that it has an inherently oppose ^ 
role to play with regard to other cultural expressions, expla" 15 
missionary zeal and the moral urgency that we so often encou" 
m classic English and American criticism. For Leavis, the go***, 
of Arnold's 'best' - first of all, the literary critics - had the B*** 
duty to defend high culture and to offer the sort of cultural cntH* 
hat would maintain its standards and would also weed out ev«y 
thing that was inferior. 

However, although it had strong opinions about lower class andA* 

XrW T (W ^ Ch ^ Sh ° uld not ^ate or confuse with each 
other) traditional criticism did not much to examine and understanj 

Ho« Z^rTt m ^ kte 19505 with the English critic Rjrf*£ 
ISTlJ USSS °l L i\ eraC * As ^ of Worklng-Class Life f[ 
offered ,1 * ™d Entertainments (1957), which 

cu l ure of thTl^O 10§ ; aphiCal aCC ° Unt ° f Yorkshire *1 
poplr 11 7 ^T? 19408 combi "ed with a close reading f 
Share and ? T\ ° Kt ^ and with Raymond William*'* 

fiJtto ^ (1958) ' Which the idea ° f 

i^Zu^Ft m England from the late eighteenth century to 

hterarv academic 

writing. Both Hoggart and Williams were 

and life-enhandng ^ "0^1 ^ 6m P hasized the vdhlrf* 
culture, that bm^^^^^ P Mtkular W ° rI<in8 
condemned and ignored Hef 8 CUltUre had S enerall y 

—tic ^r^xxstf H ° sga f f T but 

class magazines and the fiction I! 2? 8 enu 'nely working- 

female readers 'are iZ^^^J^ ^ ^ 
that 'they still have a felt sens! oi t texSZ fT °T 
they cater for' ([1957] 1972: 490). 'Most of £ materH i,™ ^7 

tested to think' C^lS^^- 
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' •— o valuable 
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'^dish', but it is genuine and it is affirmative and it plays a valuable 

« » the lives of millions of people. ... 
]■ ' ^though it does not hesitate to step across the barrier dividing 
"mature from what we might call pulp fiction, in an important way 
part's book repeats the traditional, Leavisite, juxtaposition of 
ra 7 ntic «y and inauthenticity. While for Hoggart the older and more 
ad » 10 nal working-class magazines convey authenticity (a felt sense 
2 ' ■ ■ lif e') the newer ones tend to succumb to an inauthentic sensa- 
tl0n alism that is a sure sign of the postwar commodifkation of the 
™< a calculated policy aimed at achieving maximum sales - anc 



yarts book repeats the traditional, Leavisite, juxtaposition - 
tra 7 ntici ty and inauthenticity. While for Hoggart the older and more 
of ^ w orking-class magazines convey authenticity (a felt sense 
2 ^ ' : lif e') the newer ones tend to succumb to an inauthentic sensa- 
tIOn alism that is a sure sign of the postwar commodifkation of the 
™< a calculated policy aimed at achieving maximum sales - and 
^num profit - at the expense of honesty and sincerity. A new 
^tpulative mass culture * taki the place of an older popular 
b T ^ Which there was still a bond, a system of shared values 
*^*n publisher and writer on the one hand and the audience on the 
* er - ^ Williams we find similar echoes of the ideal of an organic and 
on?^ CUW ^ need a common culture', Williams tells us in the 
^luding C h a p ter of Culture and Society, 'because : we : shall not 
widiout it' (Williams 1961, 304). Paradoxically, he is fully 
7 6 that * any given society we will find more than one single 
r* re - which in his use of the term signifies 'a whole way o hfe 
T 1S "Irately characterized by its 'ideas of the nature of ocia 
Unship' (311). (In the case of y for instance worldnH««^ 
relationship' is determined by solidarity.) But the [***^* 
t?^ ***** -ch as those of the bourgeois middle dass and 
Z T r class ^es not rule out a common culture: 'In our ultuj 
Z k tW is bo * a constant interaction between these ways of We 
" d an ar ea which can properly be described as common to or una 
H both' (313). The further development of that common culm i , 
^ described as organic growth monitored by its membe Iftej^ 

2 3nd that of its tending' (322). , , basis for ' 

cu Wha f we see in Hoggart and Williams is that theb s 

2 T- - *» identifying what is of ^f^l^c 

and o ~ has shifted ' H °8 8art US6S ^ K mercenary outlook 

7 ^ganic working-class culture to expose the meicena Y ^ 
the new culture that is in the process of replacing ■ 
* hope in a common culture, based on ^^ ue the 
SUch as democratic solidarity, as the place from which to cntiq 
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destructive developments unleashed by the free market ideology of 
capitalism. Both radically expand the field of study for literary criti- 
cism, with Williams introducing a virtually anthropological conce-p* 
of culture, even if he grants the 'vital importance' of literature 

Although in their ideal of authenticity and organic ml,' ^-e 
Hoggart and Williams belong to what for many critics w r V j 
is an older intellectual framework, with their work wW 8 t0&£ *?l 
'cultural studies' becomes a legitimate interest of liter. ^ 
a development reflected in the title of a pamphlet k academiC: ^' 
published in 1969: Contemporary Cultural Studies- A a 
the Study of Literature and Society. Since the ' 1 P ? roach f j 
starting in the United Kingdom, critics have come T l9?0s ' ^ 
much wider and have moved far beyond the relatio , Cast their r*^* 
ture and society that Hoggart's title refers to The? etWee * lite*^' 
Wdliams has played a crucial role here, but Hoggt^* infl uence 
as director of the then newly founded Centre V m his capac**^ 
Cultural Studies at the University of ZJ\ Q ^ n ^^/ 
contributed substantially to the explosive 

studies into other realms that we have witne^* 0 * <* liter^^ 
1970s. There are good reasons for that ex P l 0Sln J Si *c e t U 
important is the insight, drawn from Al l hus I ^Ps th" ^ 
apparatuses) and Foucault that culture- that i,!, r C^ith I 
in the form of cultural practices - is . form of ^ W a l ^ ^ 
enormous mfluence. Power was no long er °\ P°W er t ? ls ° **+7&* 
terms of military, economic, or political power , USiv ^V 5^ i 
activities that had always seemed innocuo Us U L efin «* i*» 
Culture became more important than it had ° T e v e * Sc °Ve re ^ 
reason is that poststructuralism's radical q Uest ° e . Ve r b * di V ert i jfr 
difference between literary and non-literary text! ^ Of o ' ^not^ 
between literary texts and everything else that hS^ a ^ 
and thus vastly increased literary critidsm^T ev e* k C °^tirv 
grounds. It will be clear that cultural studies h as ^ti^ e *t» vyr r < & ~ 
mental changes since the days of Hoggart and if° ne th te hi, - 
1980s and 1990s most practitioners of cultural Uli **n u 8h i & 
the poststructuralist repudiation of origin, pres^^ 55 u' ^Urj ^ ^ 
and have turned away from approaches that see* 61 ***' a^ Ve ^^^^^ & 
and organic terms. Culture, no matter wheth CU ^ tVl f e ^h^ ^ 
English Renaissance aristocracy or that of contend >s ^th^ 
gans, is now widely seen as artificial in the S F-„ P ° rEl i-v he 
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manufactured, always the rather arbitrary - and provisional - end 
product of an endless series of interactions and exchanges. No culture 
can claim authenticity - although many of them routinely do - and 
no culture gives access to truths that lie beyond itself, beyond its own 
discourse, in Foucault's terms. 

Although Foucault's influence is pervasive, cultural studies, 
which focuses primarily on contemporary Western culture, and 
within that culture on the activities of the younger generations - 
gardening for senior citizens does not figure prominently on its 
agenda - may be said to allow more room for agency than Foucault 
ever did. Although inevitably cultural studies specialists see culture 
and its products - rap, musicals, action movies, computer games, and 
the like - as vehicles for power, they tend to argue that the way 
such products are received and used is often at odds with the 
message(s) they carry, so that the subject position that they offer is 
effectively refused. Some cultural studies specialists have even 
argued that especially youth culture has liberating effects that are 
presumably wholly unintended but nonetheless politically welcome 
(if you happen to agree with their politics). 

Still, although cultural studies may be seen as an offshoot of 
literary studies, and although it, in Simon During's words, 'does 
consistently drift back towards the interpretative and empathetic 
methods of traditional hermeneutic disciplines, including the literary 
criticism to which it owes so much' (During 2005: 8), its focus is 
definitely not literature, but the vastly larger world of contemporary 
culture in virtually all of its manifestations. Cultural studies would 
require a book in itself and so we return to the more manageable 
world of literary theory. 

THE NEW HISTORICISM AND CULTURAL MATERIALISM 

The constructedness of culture and its annexation by literary 
studies are central in two major modes within contemporary criti- 
cism: the new historicism, which was American in origin and has 
remained largely American, and cultural materialism, which was, 
and is, mainly British. 

Let me, before I discuss them separately, make clear what these 
critical modes have in common. First of all, both brought to the 
then still traditional study of Renaissance literature, in particular 
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the work of Shakespeare, a mixture of Marxist and poststructuralist 
orientations, in particular poststructuralist notions of the self, of 
discourse, and of power, with the new historicism leaning more 
towards a (Foucauldian) poststructuralism in its focus on power, on 
the discourses that serve as vehicles for power, on the construction 
of identity, and other poststructuralist issues, and with cultural 
materialism leaning more towards the Marxism of Raymond 
Williams (who had coined the term 'cultural materialism' in his 
1977 Marxism and Literature) and its focus on ideology, on the role 
of institutions, and on the possibilities for subversion (or dissidence, 
as some cultural materialists prefer to call it). 

The new historicism and cultural materialism reject both the 
autonomy and individual genius of the author and the autonomy of 
the literary work and see literary texts as absolutely inseparable from 
their historical context. The role of the author is not completely 
negated, but it is a role that the author is at best only partially in 
command of. The author's role is to a large extent determined by 
historical circumstances. As the prominent new historicist critic 
Stephen Greenblatt has put it: 'the work of art is the product of 
a negotiation between a creator or class of creators, equipped with a 
complex, communally shared repertoire of conventions, and the insti- 
tutions and practices of society' (Greenblatt 1989- 12). The literary 
text, then is always part and parcel of a much wider cultural, political 
social, and economic dispensation. Far from being untouched by the 
historical moment of its creation, the literary text is directly involved 
in history. Instead of transcending its own time and place, as tradi- 
tional Anglo-American criticism had argued (and was still arguing), 
the literary text is a time- and place-bound verbal construction that is 
always m one way or another political. Because it is inevitably 
involved with one or more discourses or an ideology it cannot help 
being a vehicle for power. As a consequence, and just like any other 
text, literature does not simply reflect relations of power, but actively 
participates in the consolidation and/or construction of discourses and 
ideologies, just as it functions as an instrument in the construction of 
identities, not only at the individual level - that of the subject - but 
also on the level of the group or even that of the national state. 
Literature is not simply a product of history, it also actively makes 
history. (Needless to say that all this also holds good for cultural 
studies.) Because they do not see literature as a special category of 
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transcendent, essentially ahistorical texts - even if it m i 1 
formally distinct new historicists and «W 
literary texts m the same way that they treat other teSs For 
speak purposes - to trace and bring to light relations ^ 
processes of ideological and cultural construction - there S noln 
difference between literature and other texts, no matter wh 
are religious, political, historical, or products of marginal subSl 
that so far have been ignored. Finally, in their conviction that" 
incuding aU beliefs and values, is a construction, the new is to 
and cultural materialists are willing to grant that their own ^ 
toons must also be constructed and may therefore be decon stn 
But that does not prevent them from taking up political noS^ 
are motivated by a political vision Tl™ position: 
y a political vision. 1 he prominent new histr 
critic Catherine Gallagher has aro „P^ tW i • , 

vjcudgncr nas argued that new historic st and cu 

ma ena list thought must be seen as a continuation of certain s 
withm the New Left of the late 1960s (Gallagher 1989). As we w! 
with regard to new historicist practice - as opposed to theory 
everybody accepts that claim at face value. 



THE NEW HISTORICISM 

If the new historicism and cultural materialism have so mu 
common what could possibly distinguish them? One distil 
feature is the role that subversion, or dissent, is allowed to p 
them. As Catherine Belsey recently argued, the new historic 
view of culture 'allows no space for dissent. Instead, minor r 
simply offer occasions for extending social control; crime 
mates an extension of the police' (Belsey 2005: 29). But let u 
look at the new historicism's own history. 

Although the term had been used before, the new historic 
'historicism' referring to the view that the past was truly, fund; 
tally different - received its current meaning in 1982, whc 
prominent new historicist critic Stephen Greenblatt used 
describe recent work of himself and others on the Renaissance ] 
Most commentators situate its origin in 1980, though, 
Greenblatt published his book Renaissance Self-Fashioning: 
More to Shakespeare and when another prominent new hist 
Louis Montrose, argued for the presence of power in a genre i 
not associated with its excercise, that of the pastoral. Fol 
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Foucault in his assumption that 'social relations are, intrinsically, 
relations of power', Montrose examined the role of Elizabethan 
pastorals in 'the symbolic mediation of social relationships' in his 
essay '"Eliza, Queen of Shepeardes," and the Pastoral of Power' 
(Montrose 1994: 88). Renaissance Self-Fashioning argues that 'in the 
sixteenth century there appears to be an increased self-consciousness 
about the fashioning of human identity as a manipulable, artful 
process' (Greenblatt 1980: 2). This should not be taken to mean, 
however, that it was possible for Renaissance individuals to fashion a 
truly autonomous identity - to fashion themselves fully and authen- 
tically. Thomas More finds that his 'condition' or 'project' - a term 
which does suggest a measure of autonomy - is 'to live [his] life as a 
character thrust into a play, constantly renewing [himjself extempo- 
raneously and forever aware of fhis] own unreality' (31), while 
Wyatt 'cannot fashion himself in opposition to power and the 
conventions power deploys; on the contrary, those conventions are 
precisely what constitute Wyatt's self-fashioning' (214). An increased 
awareness of the ways in which the self can be fashioned leads to 
an increased awareness of how the self is subject to power relations 
and how it always functions within larger structures that may 
even completely control whatever self-fashioning seemed initially 
possible. Self-Fashioning ultimately subscribes to the notion that the 
self is always a construction, that our identity is never given, hut 
always the product of an interaction between the way we want to 
represent ourselves - through the stories we tell (or the incidents we 
suppress) and our actual presentations - and the power relations we 
are part of. Inspired by Foucault's interest in large-scale historical 
ruptures, Greenblatt's study also introduced a major theme of the 
new historicism's earlier years: the way in which the workings of 
power and practices of regulation change with the advent of a 
new era: in this case the transition from the pre-modern to the 
early modern period, with its notion of the autonomy and freedom 
of the subject. 

There is good reason, then, to accept John Brannigan's definition 
of the new historicism as 'a mode of critical interpretation which 
privileges power relations as the most important context for texts of 
all kinds' and his claim that '[a]s a critical practice it treats literary 
texts as a space where power relations are made visible' (Brannigan 
1998: 6). As we have seen, power in this context does not refer to 
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Physical power and not even to coercion through pressure, although 
1 _ ls usually in a position to be backed up by the threat of physical 
violence. In this Foucauldian context, power works through 

iscourses and, like ideology, gives the subject the impression that 
t° comply with its dictates is the natural thing to do and thus a 

ree ' au tonomous decision. The new historicists see literature as 
actively involved in the making of history through its participation 
m discursive practices. Louis Montrose's 1983 essay '"Shaping 
tantasies": Figurations of Gender and Power in Elizabethan 
ulture' discusses a wide range of texts - including autobiography, 
travel writing and a Shakespeare play - to examine how representa- 
tions of queen Elizabeth I - the 'shaping fantasies' of his title - 
contribute to the creation of the essentially political cult of the 

virgin queen'. 

This is not literary history, but it is also not cultural history, at 
east not cultural history as it developed as a subdiscipline of 
history during the 1970s. The new historicism - and this is another 
interest that it has in common with cultural materialism - is in the 
tradition of Foucault focused on thus far hidden and unsuspected 
sources of, and vehicles for, power and on the question of how 
power has worked to suppress or marginalize rival stories and 
discourses. Like Foucault, the new historicism has a special interest 
in the disempowered, the marginalized, those whose voices we 
hardly ever, or never, hear. Its methods are anthropological rather 
than literary critical - although a good deal of close reading is 
involved - or historical. History, such as the socio-economic 
circumstances of a specific literary text's creation, is not read to 
illuminate literature, nor is literature read to shed a direct light on 
history Rather, the historical period in question is seen as a remote 
culture whose various discursive manifestations - the texts of all 
kinds that have come down to us and which constitute all that we 
have to work with - need detailed attention and need to be brought 
into contact with each other so that the power relations and the 
forces operating in that culture may be brought to light. This 
means that it does not much matter from which point we try to 
access it - the earlier new historicism of the 1980s is famous for 
opening its enquiries with seemingly anecdotal material that is 
later on shown to have great relevance. Since under the regime of a 
specific hegemony (to use Gramsci's term) or dominant ideology 
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everything is interrelated, and since no specific body of texts has a 
privileged status, we can always start wherever we want to start in 
our exploration of past cultures. In its focus on relations of power 
the new historicism follows the discursive forms that powe 
takes - its figures of speech, its larger rhetorical manoeuvres - 
wherever they appear. Distinctions that for other approaches 
literary studies are of the highest importance, such as that betw^ 
literature and non-literary texts, are from this perspective W' 
vant. Everything is culture, and culture can be read and pic ^ 
apart like a literary text. In its rather loose methodology the ne : 
historicism is indebted to the American anthropologist Cli to- 
Geertz, not only because of his insistence that all culture 
'manufactured', and for all practical purposes without origins ^ 
which is roughly in line with the poststructuralist ^ ^ 
culture - but also because of his method of 'thick description , 
is, analysis by way of minutely observed social and cultural p' aC 
tices that are recorded in great detail. i 
It is the pervasive influence of Foucault that has elicited a go° 
deal of criticism. Foucault's views of power and its effectiveness 
have been widely, and inconclusively, debated, but no matter 
we finally judge those views there are passages in his work t a 
suggest a deep pessimism regarding the possibility of resistant' 
[n a seminal new historicist essay, 'Invisible Bullets' of 1° ' 
Stephen Greenblatt echoes Foucault's pessimistic strain an 
argues that Renaissance subversion inevitably played into txi 
hands of power. In fact, power needs subversion and actively 
produces it: 'subversiveness is the very product of that power an 
farthers its ends' (Greenblatt 1981, 48). This pessimism, which 
for a number of commentators has thrown doubt on the neW 
historicism's commitment to a progressive, emancipatory politic*' 
is not necessarily shared by all new historicists and I should in al 
fairness say that Greenblatt himself has also defended his critical 
practice against charges such as the cultural materialist Alan 
Sinfield's claim that the new historicism works with an 'entrap- 
ment' model of culture that leaves no room for effective action 
and change. Still, although he argues that '[a]gency is virtually 
inescapable' (Greenblatt 1990: 74), he immediately goes on to 
sketch a very limited horizon for agency: 
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new historicism, as I understand it, does not posit historical processes 
as unalterable and inexorable, but it does tend to discover limits or 
constraints upon individual intervention: actions that appear to be single 
are disclosed as multiple; the apparently isolated power of the individual 
genius turns out to be bound up with collective, social energy; a gesture 
of dissent may be an element in a larger legitimation process, while an 
attempt to stabilize the order of things may turn out to subvert it. 

(74-75) 

The new historicists are of course aware that the at best limited 
freedom of the subject within the culture's hegemonic discourse 
and its inevitable involvement with that discourse did not stop with 
the Renaissance period. As Louis Montrose has put it: T have a 
complex and substantial stake in sustaining and reproducing the 
very institutions whose operations I wish to call into question' 
(Montrose 1989: 30). 

As they themselves know, the new historicists' arguments are 
then always to some degree the product of their personal, social 
and institutional situation. We might well ask what the point of 
new historicist research is if we know beforehand that whatever it 
comes up with will be 'contaminated' by such factors. However, as 
Montrose suggests, although the 'possibility of political and insitu- 
t.onal agency cannot be based upon the illusion of an escape from 
ideology', an awareness of the omnipresence and power of ideoloav 
may give us some breathing space: 

the very process of subjectively living the confrontations or contradic- 
tions within or among ideologies makes it possible to experience facets 
of our own subjection at shifting internal distances - to read one 
fragment of our ideological inscription by means of another. A reflexive 
knowledge so partial and unstable may, nevertheless, provide subjects 
with a means of empowerment as agents. 

(3o) 

The possibility of letting opposed or competing discourses collide 
and thereby neutralize each other, may make room for relatively 
independent thought and action. The assumption here is that the 
resistance that thus is made possible is not a product of power but is 
genuinely subversive. 
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Let me conclude this section with a few observations. hrst ' df)tn is 
up till this point created the impression that the new his» ^ 
only concerned with the Renaissance. Although it did in fl lutio n, 
emerge within Renaissance studies, where it caused a true rev ^ 
by the mid-1980s new historicist approaches had already *P ^ 
the study of other periods - to Victorian studies, for instan *~ ^ 
the 1990s they were virtually everywhere. Second, and this ^ 
true ot cultural materialism, in the later 1980s and early W ' ) 
dividmg lines between the new historicism (and cultural materia 
on the one hand, and feminism and the newly emerging field ot P 
colonial studies on the other, begin to fade away. , , ^ 

U 6n f fr' 5 MaTOe » 0 ^ Possessions: The Wonder of the* 
II "rV f ° r inStance ' °Pe«te 8 in a field of enquiry th* 
would now call postcolonial. It examines the role that 'wonder 

World h T* ° f Eur °P ean ex P lorers *" d travellers W tn.ro' 
prkt 0n ^ har lT riSticall y Sees that w °nder as 'an agent of apP r f 
wond™ th I eenbl f att J 1 " 1: 24 )' in the sense that the express" 5 ° 
rnstrumet r ^ in th ° se 1™*) -spouses function * * 
sentatS ^ Under Greenblatf s scrutiny, 'European < 
pro e s of P T 1Ce ^ ° Ut to hav * P^yed • vital role >n fj 
Although t s W? ati0n / hat Allowed" exploration and traj 

-d new tei^X" ^ 7 ^ 

the case in the «sn ^11 j 0 Eur opean wonder - as is u&« 

next chapter - SSfeg^ StUdl6S th * 1 Wl11 * 
is new historicist Tb P ' M Sl0 " s is as much postcolonial as 
cism can be interpret JT* dlrections we find in 1990s new hist°£ 
sudden, and pervasive TV ^ ° f the times ' as testimony to * 
studies, but it is aLo a r 6nCe ° f Ae new ^ld of postal 
other critics had begun to of" 186 t0 Seri ° US criti que. Feminist ai>a 
historicism's view of power" 1 - ' st eamroller effect of the neW 

structures of power flattened a ^ W in new historicist criticise 
within them so that difference m ?& niz ^ all subjects that live* 
disappeared from view Respond" 1 ' S6X ' and race completely 
historicism had begun to take suchVf°r SUCn crit iasms, the neW 
analyses of the way subjects are mn f ferences into account in it 5 
of the 1990s and beyond, subjects ar A In the n ^w historicism 
dominant ideology, but can to variou^ 1 m?Iy * e P roduct of 
times - be co-constructed, so to speak b grees ~ and at various 

' ' y one or more subcultures. 
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tfi 3 Vi6W immediately brings issues of for instance sex and race to 
f f°t eground Bm J^J of sex and raC e that has ; err eg d 
w 7 h the - ultimately - poststructuralist insistence on diflerenc 
ave t0 wait until the next chapters. 

CUL TURAL MATERIALISM 

fij ral materialist criticism established itself permanently in the 
Ion 1? Uterar y -todies in the mid-1980s, with the vf^and 
C^Ws Weal Tragedy: ^^ ra Z 
(1984^ c he Drama °f Shakespeare and his Conem f and 
S ' ° f Serine Belsey's The Subject of Tragedy: l**"™^ 
^Tl ^ ^aissancelrama (1985), and of two f«%%L 

T^^tTl SHakeSPeareS l m5) edlt Cul tl al MalriaHsm 
(1985-1 j Shakespeare: New Essays in Cultural 
J edited by j onathan Do H imor e and Alan Sinfield. 
his tori L brie ^ reca Phulate the major assumptions tha t ^ ^ 
8ubjeJ m and cultural materialism have in common, t 
Con ? n0t transcend *eir own time but live and work within ^ 
lo §ical 3 Culture constructed by ideology, by discourses i 
4tb;T rUCti0ns tha * authors live in, and have mtern^ 
H become part 0 f their work, which is ^f*^* in 
their 1 t T ys a chicle for power. As Dollimore and Sinfael l p ^ 
te ^d 0 l UCti0n t0 Voliikal Shakespeare, '[a] play by S ^ V 

^TS-TT ° f kS pr0duCtl ° n " ^ ! 'Ttr he Particular 
lns titnti Ellzabe than and Jacobean England and to tn F 
e C v ° f Cultu ml production (the church, patronage h 
^ivr ? (Dolli more and Sinfield 1985: vui). Because ^ ^ 
tur e ac " e . ln the creation and consolidation of power relatio , 

K 0mriWeS t0 hlSt01 ^ ^ ^ St ^ lSting 
SOci o- ec0 n mgS t0 n g ht how ideol °§ V _ tselfor,asthe 
Ca * m v 1°^ (and rell 8 i0 ^) o^er - tries to maintain tsel 

' adjU5t itself ^ new circumstances without losing ^ 
that 0 f ^ Ce me status of literature is not essentially din ^ ^ ^ 
these ^eth a ? e ? (rdi8i ° US ' P° litiCal eCOn0mi la e ns endent truth, it 
18 rea d alo " has no fecial access to genuine, transc 
Vy, n 8side a wide variety of non-literary texts. older 

V eri ; an Sets , cultural materialism apart from i« 8 cultura l 
lca ti relative? T .l^-^ hrieflv in d ^atc d tha 
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materialists object to what they see as the new historicism's down- 
playing of subversion and dissent or at least of dissent's effectiveness. 
Cultural materialists agree that literary texts will at first sight seem 
supportive of contemporary ideology, but see that ideology as less 
pervasive than their new historicist colleagues. Although Foucau It is 
an obvious influence in their work - especially with regard to then 
interest in the insane, the criminal, the exploited, and all those who 
over the course of history have been marginalized - cultural materi- 
alism follows Williams in his adaptation of Gramsci's view of 
hegemony. For Williams, as we have seen, the dominant culture is 
never more than one player in the cultural field, even if it is by fal 
the most powerful. There are always residual and emergent strains 
within a culture that offer alternatives to the hegemony. In other 
words, the dominant culture is always under pressure from alterna- 
tive views and beliefs. So while cultural materialist analyses or 
literary texts bring to light how these texts are (inevitably conserva- 
tive) instruments of a dominant socio-cultural order, they also 
demonstrate how the apparent coherence of that order is threatened 
from the inside, by inner contradictions and by tensions that it seeks 
to hide. 

Alan Sinfield's discussion of Shakespeare's Othello in his 
Faultlines: Cultural Materialism and the Politics of Dissident 
Reading (1992) is a case in point. In the patriarchal culture that the 
play presents Desdemona is of course bound to obey her father and 
the role of obedient daughter should in the normal course of things 
lead her to follow his wishes in her marital choice. However, in the 
early modern period we also find an increased emphasis on the idea 
that marriage should be personally fulfilling This 'contradiction in 
the ideology of marriage' - one of Sinfield's 'faultlines' - allows 
Desdemona to disregard her father's wishes and to marry a man 
who from the perspective of the social group to which she belongs 
is totally unsuitable. As a result, the social order comes under 
immediate pressure. I should hasten to point out that Sinfield does 
not portray Desdemona in liberal humanist terms: she is not a free, 
autonomous agent in the dissident choice that she makes. It is the 
faultline in question that creates what Sinfield calls 'dissident 
potential'. Dissidence is not so much a matter of individual agency 
but is first of all produced by the inner contradictions that charac- 
terize any social order. 
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Since such faultlines are to be found in all cultures, it is only 
natural that they should turn up in literary texts - especially in 
literary texts, in fact, because literature offers a place where, with 
ideology still firmly in control, contradictions and tensions can be 
addressed and worked through. Focusing on the cracks in the ideo- 
logical facade that texts offer, cultural materialism reads even the 
most reactionary texts against the grain, offering readings of dissi- 
dence that allow us to hear the socially marginalized and expose the 
ideological machinery that is responsible for their marginalization 
and exclusion. Cultural materialists are also interested in the way in 
which the reception of literary texts - by, for instance, traditional 
Anglo-American criticism - has obscured the presence of ideolog- 
ical faultlines in those texts. Dollimore's Radical Tragedy argues 
(among many other things) that the traditional interpretations of 
the Jacobean tragedies that he discusses - including Marlowe's 
Dr. Faustus and Tourneur's The Revenger's Tragedy - have ignored 
how the plays undermine humanist assumptions because they focus 
on what fits the humanist framework. 

Cultural materialism sees dissident readings of texts from the 
past as political interventions in the present, as political challenges 
to the conservative, humanistically oriented positions and critical 
practices that are still very much in evidence among literary 
academics and among those that control educational institutions. Its 
critical practice, then, not only tries to offer alternative understand- 
ings of the past but equally, and overtly, tries to effectuate political 
change in the present from a broadly socialist and feminist point of 
view. (Catherine Belsey's discussion, in The Subject of Tragedy, of 
the various literary - and non-literary - representations of the 
sixteenth-century murderess-by-proxy Alice Arden immediately 
announces cultural materialism's investment in feminism.) As 
Doll imore and Sinfield polemically announce in their introduction 
to Political Shakespeare: 

Cultural materialism does not, like much established criticism, attempt 
to mystify its perspective as the natural, obvious or right interpretation 
of an allegedly given textual fact. On the contrary, it registers its 
commitment to the transformation of a social order which exploits 
people on grounds of race, gender and class. 

(Dollimore and Sinfield 1985: viii) 
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Where new historicists would be satisfied to bring to light hidden 
power relations in a cluster of Renaissance texts, cultural materialists 
seek to find instances of dissidence, subversion, and transgression that 
are relevant in contemporary political struggles. Because of this 
double focus, cultural materialism is deeply interested in the ways in 
which literature from the past, say the works of Shakespeare, has 
been made to function in later periods and in our contemporary 
culture. As Dollimore and Sinfield point out, 'culture is made 
continuously and Shakespeare's text is reconstructed, reappraised, 
reassigned all the time through diverse institutions in specific 
contexts. What the plays signify, how they signify, depends on the 
cultural field in which they are situated' (viii). Cultural materialism 
could for instance ask which plays, or parts of plays, feature on 
secondary school reading lists. And which plays we find within 
university curricula or which sonnets are standardly anthologized. 
Which plays are still performed, and where, and within what context? 
How do we read the fairly recent film version of Richard III - starring 
Ian McKellen - which lifts the play right out of its historical period 
and has its protagonist set up a monstrously fascist regime in 1930s 
Great Britain? In other words, how is 'Shakespeare' constructed, 
and from what ideological position? In one of the essays collected 
m Political Shakespeare Sinfield concludes that '[i]n education 
Shakespeare has been made to speak mainly for the right', adding that 
Q fi Viate l Whkh this book seeks to alter' (Dollimore and 
binnekl 1985: 135). For cultural materialists ideology takes on a 
tangible, material form in institutions such as the university, the 
museum, the army, the school, the labour union, the church, and a 
whole range of less influential organizations. And it becomes material 
in he ways in which images and representations from the past are 
deployed m the service of contemporary ideology - in, for instance, 
the merchandising of the product called 'Shakespeare' (and other big 
sellers in the heritage industry) and in the use of for instance 
Shakespeare in commercials. In Faultlines Sinfield shows how a 
reference to Shakespeare's Globe Theatre, evoking the continuity 
of British tradition, is used by a manufacturer of defence equipment 
to promote itself and its wares. From the perspective of cultural 
materialism contemporary culture, both in its institutionalized and 
in its popular and mass-produced forms, is a battlefield where an 
omnipresent conservative ideology must constantly be challenged. 
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The acrimony of the debate that followed cultural materialism's 
emergence In the mid-1980s testifies to the effectiveness of its 
intervention, although it also demonstrates the strength and 
number of those literary academics who prefer a more traditional, 
and still broadly humanist, approach to in particular Shakespeare 
(The Bard'), whose work was the focus of a protracted battle. Just 
like the new historicism, cultural materialism has in the years since 
its intervention in the field of Renaissance studies become an 
important critical practice in virtually every period, and just like the 
new historicism, in the early 1990s it expanded its original interests 
and incorporated issues of empire and sexuality (feminism had 
from the beginning been on its agenda) - always with the intention 
of effecting political change in our current arrangements. Jonathan 
Dollimore's Sexual Dissidence: Augustine to Wilde, Freud to 
Foucaidt (1991) and Alan Sinfield's The Wilde Century: Effeminacy, 
Oscar Wilde and the Queer Moment (1994) and his Cultural 
Politics - Queer Reading of the same year exemplify this develop- 
ment, but the so-called 'queer theory' that we see in the making in 
these texts - and in a whole range of other texts from around the 
same time - will have to wait until a later chapter. We will turn first 
to postcolonial theory - the issues of empire - that I have already 
briefly mentioned and that in the 1990s became another direction 
in which cultural materialism developed. 



Summary 

After the assimilation of poststructuralist theory, literary criticism 
increasingly begins to see literature as an integral part of a much wider 
cultural context. Initially in the field of Renaissance studies, but later on 
in literary studies in general, critics start from the assumption that 
literary texts are inevitably situated within the sort of discourses that, 
according to Foucault, carry and maintain social power. The American 
new historicists and the British cultural materialists read literary texts 
for their role in the circulation of power, with the British critics having 
an additional interest in signs of genuine dissidence and in the usually 
conservative roles that cultural icons such as Shakespeare have been 
made to play in later times. In order to bring to light the political 
dimension of literary texts, new historicists and cultural materialists 
often read them in connection with non-literary texts and with reference 
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urse or discourses of a given period. Cultural 
studies shares its roots with cultural materialism, but casts its nets 
much wider, seeing the whole field of contemporary culture as its object 
of study. Like the new historicism and cultural materialism it is inter- 
ested in the workings of power, and in the way cultural institutions and 
organizations and the products of culture create subject positions for 
their members or, as the case may be, consumers. These positions, 
however, are rarely seen as absolutely compelling, and the subject is 
allowed a good deal of agency, to the point of actually enjoying and 
using certain cultural products while resisting their ideological appeal. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

John Brannigan's New Historicism and Cultural Materialism (1998) is 
an excellent introduction while Kiernan Ryan's New Historicism and 
Cultural Materialism: A Reader (1996) presents important intellectual 
sources and examples of critical practice. Brief but to the point is Louis 

Tl TZTh r HlSt TT' {m2) - H - Aram Kesz ,'s collection 
The New Historicism Reader (1994) brings together a number of 
.mportant examples of the new historicism In action Ex ellem x m 
pies of new histor cist reading c l excellent exam 

Bullets' and Louis Mon^'^Z ' In ™ ble 
Pastoral of Power'. Greenblatt 2 eSnT ° f She P e ^es," and the 
certainly rewarding. Greenblatt an a " exactly easy but 
New Historicism (2000) offers essa Gallagher's Practising 
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Greenblatt's most important writings Michael Payne ' ColleCtS 

Pieters's Moments of Negation- tl m , a , Sm§le voIum e, while Jiirgen 
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the twentieth century also illustrates cultural materialism's contem- 
porary focus. Andrew J. Milner's Re-imagining Cultural Studies: 
The Promise of Cultural Materialism (2002) and Alan Sinfield's 
Shakespeare, Authority, Sexuality: Unfinished Business in Cultural 
Materialism (2006) illustrate that cultural materialism is not only 
unfinished but also still relevant. 

Finally, Simon During's Cultural Studies: A Critical Introduction 
(2005) is a somewhat unorthodox, but highly readable and very 
well-informed introduction to cultural studies. 
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important instruments in the struggle for political independence. 
Cultural self-definition and political self-determination were two 
sides of the same coin. 

The desire for cultural self-determination, that is, for cultural 
independence, is one of the moving forces behind the literatures 
that in the 1960s and 1970s sprang up in the former colonies. 
Wilson Harris (Guyana), Yambo Ouologuem (Mali), Chinua 
Achebe (Nigeria), Wole Soyinka, the winner of the 1986 Nobel 
Prize for literature (also from Nigeria), Derek Walcott, the 1992 
Nobel laureate (Santa Lucia), and a whole range of other writers 
created novels and poems that respond to, and reflect, their imme- 
diate cultural environment. In their response to specific cultural 
contexts, these texts signal the emergence - and in some cases, 
where a literary tradition had already developed, the confirmation - 
°f new national literatures. The desire to draw directly on one's own 
culture is defended vigorously in an essay called 'Colonialist 
Criticism' that Chinua Achebe first presented in 1974 (see Achebe 
19 95). Arguing that the 'universal' qualities that Western criticism 
ex pects from literature are not so much 'universal' as 'European in 
a universal disguise, he attacks the idea that literary art should 
transcend its time and place. Paradoxically, his own Things tall 
^art from 1958, which describes the effects of colonialism on an 
Jgbo community in moving detail, has spoken to large audiences all 
°ver the world. , . 

As its title indicates, Things Fall Apart is written in English, just 
as the large majority of literary works written in the former Bntisn 
Monies. That is not self-evident: English usually is the second 
la ngua ge of these writers, in particular in Africa. The choice ot 
English, then, is a conscious choice, and one that is not uncontro- 
ve rsial. The Kenyan novelist Ngugi wa Thiong'o, for instance, 
a '-gued in the 1970s that the continued use of the language ot the 
^Ionizer is a form of self-inflicted neo-colonization. However, even 
1 African writers use English, they often let the rhythms and 
ldi °ms of their own language be heard because the defamilianza- 
tlQ n that results from such a practice automatically draws cur 
Mention to the non-English linguistic and cultural context or tne 
7*. But how should we classify that work? We cannot very well 
cla im that Things Fall Apart, although written in English a. 
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reading practice was specifically English. A writer like Chinua 
Achebe was not primarily seen as Nigerian, or even African, but as 
contributing to the English literary tradition. It was in fact this idea 
that all Commonwealth writers were working within the English 
tradition that gave the otherwise hopelessly heterogeneous field of 
Commonwealth studies its unity. 

At that time, admission to the ranks of English literature might for 
writers from former colonies such as Australia or Canada still have 
counted as an official stamp of approval. However, African, Asian, and 
Caribbean Commonwealth writers were on the whole not happy with 
the Western or Eurocentric perspective of Commonwealth criticism, 
not in the least because their memories of colonial rule had not 
invariably convinced them of British civilization's humanistic superi- 
ority. In the course of the 1970s their objections - voiced in Achebe s 
'Colonialist Criticism' and other critiques - began to find a serious 
echo in the writings of a number of British literary academics who 
had themselves begun to question the supposedly universal validity 
of humanist values. These critics argued that, first of all, overseas 
writers must be seen within the specific context of the culture they 
were part of and which informed their writing and that, second, that 
culture was not necessarily inferior to, but only different from, the 
culture of the mother country. This new approach also exposed and 
contested the ideological underpinnings of the colonialist enterprise 
(in what was called 'colonial discourse analysis'), and in one impor- 
tant version argued that the relationship between the former colonial 
Powers and their colonies could most rewarding^ be analysed witn 
the help of Marxist concepts (with the colonized as the oppressed 
class). Looked at from this perspective, not only the M^v^oi 
other Commonwealth nations but also English literature its ell beg n 
to appear in a new light - all these 'literatures ^"d™^™™ 
^te of a struggle over ideology. As I mentioned in the &«*<WJ« 
English literature was in the course of the nineteenth century intro 
duced in colonial India in order to 'civilize' the colonized elite. From 
a political perspective, then, the work of Commonwealth writer* wa 
either involved in an ideological resistance against (™°f 0 ^ 
forces or else ideologically complicit with them (the work or 
Trinidadian author VS. Naipaul has for instance been accused 
complicity). 
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FROM COMMONWEALTH LITERARY STUDIES 
TO POSTCOLONIAL QUESTIONS 

In the last twenty-odd years, the question of how we should read 
writers that like the Commonwealth writers, write in a European 
language but are geographically and often ethnically not European, 
has become more and more pressing. We now find African writers 
writing in English, French, Afrikaans, and Portuguese and Caribbean 
writers writing in English, French, Dutch, and Spamsh. These 
wri er may still live in their home country or they may have 
moved to the metropolis, that is, the centre of cultural power in 
snedfk co onifll relationship - London, and by extension all of 
specific colom akh nadonS/ p aris (or France in general) 
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Cooper's Leatherstocking novels to the uneasy negotiations between 
traditional Chinese and modern American culture that we find in 
Maxine Hong Kingston's The Woman Warrior (1976). For Europe, 
however, such cultural encounters and the consequent displacements 
are new. Or perhaps it is more correct to say that the recognition of 
those encounters is new. After all, most European nations, no matter 
how small, have cultural and as often as not linguistic minorities 
within their borders. 

As I have suggested above, Commonwealth literary studies saw 
little difference between English literature and the new literature 
from overseas. And the same holds true for the Marxist approach 
that developed in the course of the 1970s. From the perspective of 
Nigerian or Pakistani writers, Marxism, although fundamentally at 
odds with liberal humanism, is also alien to their own culture. The 
emphasis on class in Marxist Commonwealth studies has been a 
valuable contribution, but in its focus on class Marxism, too, was 
not much interested in the specific cultural context from which a 
given literary text emerged. With hindsight it is easy to see to what 
extent Commonwealth literary studies was still marked by what we 
now call 'Eurocentrism'. 

POSTCOLONIAL STUDIES 

In the course of the 1980s Commonwealth literary studies and colo- 
nial discourse analysis became part of the then emerging and now 
vast field of literary, cultural, anthropological, political, economic, and 
historical enquiry that we call postcolonial studies. In the process, 
Commonwealth literary studies was radically transformed. Whereas 
it tacitly assumed common ground between the cultural products of 
the former colonies and the culture of the metropolis, postcolonial 
theory and criticism emphasizes the tension between the metropolis 
and the (former) colonies, between what within the colonial frame- 
work were the metropolitan, imperial centre and its colonial satellites. 
At the heart of postcolonial studies we find a trenchant critique of 
Eurocentrism and a strong focus on those who in one way or another 
have become the victims of Eurocentric thought (its utilitarian 
rationality), attitudes (racism), politics (military expansion), exploita- 
tion (economic or otherwise) and other unwarranted intrusions. In 
the field of literary studies it has led to new readings of virtually all 
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canonical works (Shakespeare's The Tempest and Joseph Conrad's 
Heart of Darkness are obvious candidates for such new readings) and 
to a revision and expansion of the canon. This expansion is partly the 
result of the incorporation of non-European texts that fit the older 
canon's expectations (and might have been incorporated a good deal 
earlier), but it also results from a new appreciation of genuinely 
different aesthetic traditions. 

Postcolonial theory and criticism radically questions the aggres- 
sively expansionist imperialism of the colonizing powers and, in 
particular, the system of values that supported imperialism and that it 
sees as still dominant within the Western world. It studies the process 
and the effects of col tural displacement that inevitably followed colo- 
nial conquest and rule and its consequences for personal and 
communal identities, and it studies the ways in which the displaced 
have culturally defended themselves. Postcolonial theory, m partic- 
ular, sees such displacements, and the ambivalences and hybrid 
cultural forms to w^ich they lead, as vantage points that allow us to 
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the encounters and negotiations of differential meanings and values 
within 'colonial' textuality, its governmental discourses and cultural 
practices, have enacted, avant la lettre, many of the problematics of 
signification and judgment that have become current in contemporary 
theory - aporia, ambivalence, indeterminacy, the question of discur- 
sive closure, the threat to agency, the status of intentionality, the 
challenge to 'totalizing' concepts, to name but a few. 

(Bhabha 1992: 439) 

Bhabha might have added 'otherness' - which he mentions later in 
the essay from which I am quoting - and which remains a vexing 
problem: how to deal with real otherness, with the absolute 'incom- 
mensurability of cultural values and priorities' (439) that has often 
characterized colonial encounters? Not all postcolonial theorists and 
critics would agree with Bhabha's suggestion that we can already 
discern poststructuralist themes and perspectives in colonial situa- 
tions and that, in a sense, the experience of the colonial subject and 
especially the migrant are emblematic for the way we experience 
ourselves - as fragmented, as hybrids - in the early twenty-first 
century. They would, however, surely agree with his claim that 'the 
language of rights and obligations' that operates in the various 
Western cultures 'must be questioned on the basis of the anom- 
alous and discriminatory legal and cultural status assigned to 
migrant, diasporic, and refugee populations' (441). 

Bhabha's reference to migrants and refugee populations might 
raise a not unimportant question. What exactly may postcolonial 
studies rightfully claim as its historical and geographical scope? Some 
critics have vigorously defended the inclusion of white settler 
colonies such as Australia, New Zealand, and Canada, arguing that 
their inhabitants, too, have suffered displacement and marginaliza- 
tion at the hands of imperialism and have been forced to develop 
cultural identities against the odds of imperial relations. Others have 
argued that white settler colonies cannot be fruitfully put in one and 
the same scholarly framework with, for instance, Kenya or India 
because the question of race does not feature in the relations between 
white overseas subjects and the metropolis. Those critics claim 
instead that in settler colonies the postcolonial approach is only rele- 
vant for the encounter between (white) settlers and indigenous 
populations (such as the New Zealand Maori). 
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And what about the historical range of postcolonial studies? Does 
colonization start in the wake of Columbus's voyage to the 
Americas? Or should we see the late medieval Anglo-Norman 
conquest and consequent occupation of Ireland already within the 
framework of colonizing imperialism? There is no easy answer 
to such questions. However, what all postcolonial theorists and 
critics would agree on is that they are all engaged in a reassessment 
of the traditional relationship between the metropolis and its 
colonial subjects and in the radical deconstruction - either along 
poststructuralist or along more traditional lines - of the imperialist 
perspective. They agree in their focus on colonial (and neo-colonial) 
■ oppression, on resistance to colonization, on the respective identi- 
ties - the subjectivity - of colonizer and colonized, on patterns of 
interaction between those subjectivities, on postcolonial migration 
to the metropolis, on cultural exchanges between colonizer and 
colonized, on the resulting cultural hybridity, and other themes. 
Central to these interests are issues of race, indigeneity, ethnicity, 
language, gender, identity, class, and, above all, power. Postcolonial 
theorists and critics would also agree on the relevance of their 
nterprise for the world of the early twenty-first century, from 
vhich colonies may have (largely) disappeared, but in which neo- 
olonial relations abound - not only between Western nations and 
their former colonies, but also within those nations, between the 
majority and ethnic minorities. 
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ORIENTALISM 

vVith all due respect for the pioneering work done by postcolonial 
r iters such as Edward Brathwaite, Wilson Harris, Chinua Achebe, 
J Wole Soyinka, postcolonial studies in its current theoretically 
an ented form starts with the publication, in 1978, of the Palestinian- 
American critic Edward Said's book Orientalism. Drawing on Foucault 
J to a lesser extent, Gramsci, Said's study deeply influenced 
agenda of the study of non- Western cultures and their litera- 
and pushed it in the direction of what we now call postcolonial 

tiires 

^Orientalism is a devastating critique of how through the ages, 
t particularly in the nineteenth century - the heyday of imperi- 
list expansion - which is the book's focus, Western texts have 
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represented the East, and more specifically the Islamic Middle East 
(for the sake of convenience I will simply refer to 'the Orient' or 'the 
East' here). Using British and French 'scholarly works . . . works of 
literature, political tracts, journalistic texts, travel books, religious 
and philological studies' (Said 1991: 23), Said examines how these 
texts construct the Orient through imaginative representations 
(in for instance novels), through seemingly factual descriptions (in 
journalistic reports and travel writing), and through claims to 
knowledge about Oriental history and culture (histories, anthropo- 
logical writings, academic studies). Together, all these texts constitute 
a Foucauldian discourse - a loose system of statements and claims 
that constitutes a field of supposed knowledge and through which 
that 'knowledge' is constructed. Such discourses, although seemingly 
interested in knowledge, always establish relationships of power and 
for Said the West's representations of the East ultimately work 
within the framework of a conscious and determined effort at subor- 
dination. For Said, Orientalism - this Western discourse about the 
Orient - has traditionally served hegemonic purposes. As we have 
seen, Antonio Gramsci thought of 'hegemony' as domination by 
consent - the way the ruling class succeeds in oppressing other 
classes with their apparent approval. In Gramsci's analysis it does so 
through culture: the ruling class makes its own values and interests 
central in what it presents as a common, neutral, culture. Accepting 
that 'common' culture, the other classes become complicit in their 
own oppression and the result is a kind of velvet domination. 
Orientalism, then, has traditionally served two purposes. It has legit- 
imized Western imperialism in the eyes of Western governments 
and their electorates and it has insiduously worked to convince 
the East that Western culture represented universal civilization. 
Accepting Western culture could only benefit its inhabitants and 
would make them participants in the most advanced civilization the 
world had ever seen. 

For Said, Western representations of the Orient, no matter how 
well-intentioned, have always been part of this damaging discourse. 
Wittingly or unwittingly, they have always been complicit with the 
workings of Western power. Even those Orientalists who were clearly 
in sympathy with Oriental peoples and their cultures - and Said 
finds a substantial number of them - could not overcome their 
Eurocentric perspective and have unintentionally contributed to 
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Western domination. So instead of disinterested objectivity - serving 
the noble goal of true knowledge - we find false representations that 
have effectively paved the way for military domination, cultural 
displacement, and economic exploitation. I should perhaps say at this 
point that in later publications, and in response to criticism, Said has 
modified his position and presented a less homogeneous picture of 
Orientalism, while he has also downplayed the extent to which it 
merely constructs and never arrives at knowledge. There is no doubt, 
however, that Orientalism, whatever its shortcomings may have 
been, revolutionized the way Western scholars and critics looked at 
representations of non-Western subjects and cultures. Said's book 
also drew attention to the way in which the discourse of Orientalism 
serves to create the West as well as the East. West and East form a 
binary opposition in which the two poles define each other (see 
Chapter 5). The inferiority that Orientalism attributes to the East 
simultaneously serves to construct the West's superiority. The sensu- 
ality, irrationality, primitiveness, and despotism of the East constructs 
the West as rational, democratic, and progressive. The West always 
functions as the 'centre' and the East is a marginal 'other' that simply 
through its existence confirms the West's centrality and superiority. 
Not surprisingly perhaps, the opposition that the West's discourse 
about the East sets up makes use of another basic opposition, that 
between the masculine and the feminine. Naturally the West func- 
tions as the masculine pole - enlightened, rational, entrepreneurial, 
disciplined - while the East is its feminine opposition: irrational, 
passive, undisciplined, and sensual. 

Race, ethnicity, and the dominant position of the metropolis were 
already well established on the literary-critical agenda when 
Orientalism appeared, as was the study of Commonwealth writing 
and that of English literature dealing with colonial relations 
(E.M. Forster's A Passage to India [1924], for instance). Said, however, 
was the first to draw on the new French theory and on the recently 
discovered Gramsci in dealing with what are now called postcolonial 
themes. Orientalism offered a challenging theoretical framework and 
a new perspective on the interpretation of Western writing about the 
East (and other non-Western cultures) and of writing produced under 
colonial rule - all of which began to be read for signs of counter-hege- 
monic stances. (Just like Gramsci, Said makes room for intentionally 
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counter-hegemonic moves.) Orientalism put in the limelight the role 
of the West's cultural institutions (the university, literature, newspa- 
pers, the museum, to mention only a few) in its military, economic, 
and cultural domination of non-Western nations and peoples and 
asked questions that we still ask concerning literature's role in past 
and present racial, ethnic, and cultural encounters. As a matter of fact, 
our questions have since 1978 only proliferated. Can we really see all 
Western writings about Said's East, and, by implication, the non-West 
in general, as more or less indistinguishable from each other as far as 
their representations of the non- Western world are concerned? 
Mary-Louise Pratt's Imperial Eyes from 1992 argues convincingly 
that travel writing by women about the non-West is rather different 
from travel writing by men. Said himself would be the first to admit 
that such differences are real enough and postcolonial criticism is still 
busy mapping them. 

COLONIZED AND COLONIZER 

One of the questions that Said does not address but that is central 
to the work of Homi Bhabha is what actually happens in the 
cultural interaction between colonizer and colonized. In earlier 
writings on colonialism, such an interaction had often been denied. 
Aime Cesaire, for instance, claimed in his 1955 Discourse on 
Colonialism that between colonizer and colonized there is '[n]o 
human contact, but relations of domination and submission which 
turn the colonizing man into a classroom monitor, an army 
sergeant, a prison guard, a slave driver, and the indigenous man into 
an instrument of production' (Cesaire 1997: 81). British and French 
accounts of colonial life had standardly presented a wholly 
different, and benign, view of colonialism, but had seen as little 
interaction between colonizer and colonized as Cesaire. The colo- 
nizer remained his civilized and disciplined European self even in 
the most trying circumstances. The West has always been convinced 
that its presence overseas greatly affected the 'natives' (telling itself 
that the smartest and most sensitive of them immediately started 
scrambling to adopt Western ways and values), but has never been 
comfortable with the idea that its sons and daughters might in their 
turn be affected by the cultures they encountered. It is mostly in 
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literature that we find alternative perspectives. In Joseph Conrad's 
Heart of Darkness (1899) the colonial experience has the effect of 
turning the ivory collector Kurtz into a megolamaniacal barbarian 
and in E.M. Forster's Passage to India (1924) two British women 
suffer permanently unsettling experiences in India. 

For Bhabha, who is a major theorist of the subjectivities of colo- 
nizer and colonized, their encounter always affects both. Colonialism, 
with the displacements and terrible uncertainties that it brings, is 
such a radically unsettling 'affective experience of marginality' 
(Bhabha 1992: 438) that the colonized subject's plight can be seen as 
prefiguring poststructuralist indeterminacy and fragmentation. But 
the colonial experience also affects the colonizer. More specifically, for 
Bhabha the colonizer cannot escape a complex and paradoxical rela- 
tionship with the colonized. Drawing on Lacan's views of the way 
identity gets constructed, Bhabha offers us analyses in which the 
identity of the colonizer - in Bhabha's work the British colonizer of 
India - cannot very well be separated from that of the colonized. As 
in Lacan, subjectivity - the way we experience ourselves and the 
world - is inherently unstable. Instead of being self-sufficient with 
regard to his identity ('his' because colonialism is an almost exclu- 
sively male enterprise), the colonizer at least partly constructs it 
through interaction with the colonized. The colonizer's identity 
has no 'origin' in himself and is not a fixed entity, but is differential, 
a product of relations. The 'British' identity of the colonizer as colo- 
nizer can only become a 'reality' after the colonial contact which 
truly confirms it. As in Lacan, identity is constructed in interaction 
with 'others' (see Chapter 6). 

Bhabha sees signs of the colonizer's partial dependency on none- 
too-friendly 'others' - and the resulting inherent uncertainty - in a 
whole range of phenomena. Racial stereotyping, for instance, first of 
all repeats this process of identity-creation in that it construes not 
only those who are stereotyped, but also the stereotyper himself - in 
opposition to the stereotyped. It functions to construe or confirm the 
stereotyper's identity. However, the repetitiveness of acts of stereo- 
typing points to a continuing uncertainty in the stereotyper: 
apparently the stereotyper has to convince himself over and over 
again of the truthfulness of the stereotype - and thus, by extension, 
of his own identity. The self-confidence of the colonizer is further 
undermined by what Bhabha calls mimicry - the always slightly 
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alien and distorted way in which the colonized, either out of choice 
or under duress, will repeat the colonizer's ways and discourse. In 
mimicry the colonizer sees himself in a mirror that slightly but 
effectively distorts his image - that subtly and unsettlingly 'others' 
his own identity. 

The colonizer's discourse, his most effective weapon in the 
cultural encounter, is less stable and secure than he thinks. One 
reason is that stereotyping is a basic element of colonial discourse. 
Because it is one of its mainstays, colonial discourse cannot 
possibly be as self-confident and authoritative as it would like to be 
(and as it presents itself). Apart from this, the colonizer's language 
is always subject to the effects of Derridean differance and is 
therefore never fully under his control. Colonial power is thus 
always under the threat of destabilization. Its lack of complete 
control is, as we have just seen, partly due to reasons that have 
nothing to do with either colonizer or colonized. But colonial 
power's lack of complete control is also the result of acts of 
conscious resistance on the part of the colonized. In the physical 
encounter between colonizer and colonized the latter may for 
instance refuse, to meet his oppressor's gaze and in so doing reject 
'the narcissistic demand that [he] should be addressed directly, that 
the Other should authorize the self, recognize its priority, fulfill its 
outlines' (Bhabha 1994: 98). 

Perhaps the most influential of Bhabha's contributions to post- 
colonial theory is his notion of hybridity. While Said's Orientalism 
keeps the spheres of colonizer and colonized rather firmly apart, 
Bhabha, with his interest in their interaction, sees important move- 
ments going both ways. Shifting his focus from 'the noisy command 
of colonial authority' and 'the silent repression of native traditions' 
to 'the colonial hybrid', Bhabha argues that the cultural interaction 
of colonizer and colonized leads to a fusion of cultural forms 
that from one perspective, because it signals its 'productivity', 
confirms the power of the colonial presence, but that as a form of 
mimicry simultaneously 'unsettles the mimetic or narcissistic 
demands of colonial power' (Bhabha [1985] 1994: 112). Hybridity 
'intervenes in the exercise of authority not merely to indicate the 
impossibility of its identity but to represent the unpredictability of 
its presence' (114). Like most of Bhabha's notions, hybridity and 
hybridization thus get positive connotations. In fact, Bhabha's 
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application of poststructuralist theorizing (mostly Derrida and 
Lacan) to colonial and postcolonial relations has more generally 
optimistic overtones. Poststructuralist theory leads him to see the 
identity and position of the colonizer as inherently precarious. Some 
critics have objected that this is armchair theorizing and cannot have 
much relevance in the analysis of the everyday practice of colonial 
rule. The gun you are carrying as a fledgling colonizer may not 
fundamentally strengthen your identity, but it may give it enough 
of a boost to disregard all signs of mimicry that you are likely to 
encounter. Other critics have objected to what they see as Bhabha's 
tendency to romanticize the migrant who, because he is by defini- 
tion between cultures, is granted an awareness of relativity and an 
insight into his own and others' position that may not come as natu- 
rally as Bhabha would seem to think. A final point of critique 
concerns the level of abstraction at which Bhabha's work often oper- 
ates. Marxist and feminist critics have argued that there can be no 
such thing as a generalized encounter between colonizer and colo- 
nized. To them a theory that addresses the colonial situation without 
paying serious attention to the differences between men and women 
and between social classes cannot do justice to the heterogeneity of 
the colonial encounter. However, Bhabha's focus on interaction and 
his notion of hybridity have sharpened our awareness of what actu- 
ally happens (or may happen) in the colonial or postcolonial 
situation. Whereas Said prompts us to question Western representa- 
tions of the East, Bhabha asks us to submit the actual encounter 
between West and East - in his case India - to the closest scrutiny. 



THE SUBALTERN 

Postcolonial Marxists such as Aijaz Ahmad have suggested that 
Bhabha and other 'Westernized' non-Europeans are hardly in the 
best position to speak for the colonized and neo-colonized masses. 
The third postcolonial theorist I will consider here, Gayatri 
Chakravorty Spivak, has no trouble admitting that her position as 
an academic working in the West separates her from the masses of 
India, her country of origin. At the same time, however, she has 
drawn our attention to that large majority of the colonized that has 
leit no mark upon history because it could not, or was not allowed 
£0, make itself heard. Millions and millions have come and gone 
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under the colonial dispensation without leaving a trace: men, but 
even more so women. Since colonized women almost by definition 
went unheard within their own patriarchal culture, they were 
doubly unheard under a colonial regime. Spivak can be said to be 
the first postcolonial theorist with a fully feminist agenda. That 
agenda includes the complicity of female writers with imperialism. 
'It should not be possible to read nineteenth-century British fiction 
without remembering that imperialism, understood as England's 
social mission, was a crucial part of the cultural representation of 
England to the English', Spivak tells us in her 1985 essay 'Three 
Women's Texts and a Critique of Imperialism' (Spivak 1995a: 269). 
Noting that '[t]he role of literature in the production of cultural 
representation should not be ignored', she goes on to analyse 
Charlotte Bronte's Jane Eyre (1847) and the way in which it pres- 
ents the 'Creole' Bertha Mason - Rochester's mad wife - in terms 
of cultural representation. Spivak's insistence on the importance of 
feminist perspectives is part of a larger role that she has perhaps 
unintentionally played over the last two decades: that of the theo- 
retical conscience of postcolonial studies. Her work has as much 
addressed theoretical shortcomings in postcolonial theorizing as it 
has focused on postcolonial issues itself. 

Spivak represents the voice of difference among the major post- 
colonial theorists. In spite of their poststructuralist sources of 
inspiration, Said and Bhabha virtually ignore the question of diffe- 
rence. I have already pointed out how Said's analysis of Western 
representations of the East has been charged with gender-blindness 
and how feminist scholars have argued that female representations 
are different from male ones. This is in fact rather plausible on 
purely theoretical grounds. If Western representations routinely set 
up a binary opposition 'West versus East' in which the West is 
superior and masculine and the East inferior and feminine one 
might indeed expect female authors to deviate from the pattern. 
Any female author who is aware of what she is doing will seek to 
express the East's inferiority - if she indeed subscribes to that 
essentially male judgement - not by indirectly referring to her own 
inferiority but in rather different terms. Bhabha, too, makes no 
difference between men and women in his theorizing of the inter- 
action between colonizer and colonized. Said and Bhabha also 
largely ignore cultural difference. Said makes no difference between 
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the various European cultures - Protestant or Catholic, liberal or 
authoritarian - he puts on the rack in Orientalism and Bhabha 
writes as if the interaction of colonizer and colonized can be 
completely separated from the cultures involved. Spivak, however, 
tries to be attentive to difference or heterogeneity, even within 
feminism itself: she has taken Western feminism to task for oper- 
ating within a horizon determined by white, middle-class, and 
heterosexual preoccupations. 

As we might expect from a theorist who is as sensitive to differ- 
ence as Spivak is, social class - which also plays no role of any 
significance in Said or Bhabha - is one of her major analytic cate- 
gories. Of all postcolonial theorists, Spivak has most consistently 
focused on what in postcolonial studies has come to be called the 
subaltern: literally, the category of those who are lower in posi- 
tion or who, in the military terms that are always appropriate to 
the colonial situation, are lower in rank. Spivak employs the term 
(which derives from Gramsci) to describe the lower layers of colo- 
nial and postcolonial (or, as many would say, neo-colonial) society: 
the homeless, the unemployed, the subsistence farmers, the day 
labourers - in short, those groups with the least power of all. She 
is aware, however, that categorizations by way of class, too, tend to 
make difference invisible: 'one must nevertheless insist that the 
colonized subaltern subject is irretrievably heterogeneous' (Spivak 
1995b: 26). One result of this attentiveness to difference is 
Spivak's focus on the female subaltern, a very large - and of 
course differentiated - category among the colonized that, she 
argues, has traditionally been doubly marginalized: 'If, in the 
context of colonial production, the subaltern has no history and 
cannot speak, the subaltern as female is even more deeply in 
shadow' (Spivak 1995b: 28). 

This focus does not mean that she speaks for - or has the inten- 
tion of speaking for - the female subaltern. Rather, she is 
motivated by the desire to save the female subaltern from misrep- 
resentation. In a famous essay from 1988, 'Can the Subaltern 
Speak?', Spivak, in the wider context of a critique of what she sees 
as appropriations of the colonial subject, examines the nineteenth- 
century controversy between the colonized Indians and their 
British colonizers over what she calls 'widow-sacricifice': the 
: : -rung of widows on the funeral pyre of their deceased husbands. 
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Spivak concludes that neither party allowed women - the victims 
of this practice - to speak. The British texts construct a position for 
the woman in which she is made to represent Western individu- 
alism and, by implication, a superior Western civilization that 
emphasizes modern freedom, while the Indian ones present her as 
choosing duty and tradition. Although both parties claim that they 
have them on their side, the women themselves remain unheard. It 
is this concern with misrepresentation that had led Spivak to inter- 
vene in the project of the so-called Subaltern Studies group, a 
group of Indian historians trying to write history outside the 
frameworks of both colonialism and Indian elite politics. For 
Spivak, the naive traditional faith in reconstructing history of the 
Subaltern Studies group - 'real historical experience' as one of 
them put it - no matter how well-intentioned could only lead to 
further damage. It is because we must take the subaltern seriously 
that we cannot speak for her. 

Spivak combines a Marxist perspective - the emphasis on class as a 
differentiating factor - with a deconstructionist approach to texts and 
to identity. In dealing with colonialist texts she tries to demonstrate 
how they attain their coherence by setting up false oppositions 
between a supposed centre and an equally fictive margin and how 
their language invariably deconstructs the coherence they try to 
establish. Given this perspective, Spivak cannot very well escape the 
conclusion that our identity is without a fixed centre and inherently 
unstable. In one way such a decentred identity (or decentred subject) 
serves Spivak's purpose well: it radically undermines all essentialist 
pretensions on the part of colonizer and neo-colonizer and it equally 
undermines the postcolonial fundamentalism that she has little 
political patience with. In her analyses of, and attacks on, forms of 
renascent essentialism she again acts as postcolonial theory's theoret- 
ical conscience. On the other hand, decolonized nations and cultures, 
just like the political movements of the decolonized, arguably need 
some sort of identity that does not immediately deconstruct itself. 
A political platform that takes itself apart in public cannot be 
very effective. Spivak's solution to this dilemma is what she calls a 
'strategic use of positivist essentialism' that clearly signals its polit- 
ical agenda. In other words, it is all right to project a stable political or 
cultural identity as long as we are aware that it is a construction of an 
inevitably provisional nature. 
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NEW DIRECTIONS 

Although Spivak cannot be said to advocate such a development, 
this lets even a rethought and skeptical humanism in by the back 
door - if, that is, it is and remains aware of its provisional character. 
Edward Said has in his later publications moved towards such a 
revised humanist position, once again allowing agency and inten- 
tionality to play a substantial role. Like the other offshoots of the 
poststructuralist revolution, postcolonial theory must come to 
terms with a growing impatience with the poststructuralist attack 
on agency and identity and with poststructuralism's insistence on 
instability and heterogeneity. 

This has become all the more pressing since postcolonial studies 
has since its fairly narrow textual beginnings, and especially in the 
more recent past, ranged far and wide beyond its original prove- 
ance It now discusses contemporary events and developments in 
° 0 l on ial cultural studies and postcolonial media studies; it has 
P hed back its historical interest to the medieval period (the 
sades and their encounters with the Muslim world) and even to 
tiauity it studies religions and concepts of the sacred; it has taken 
h rd the ecological effects of colonialism (following up on Alfred 
WCrosby's Ecological Imperialism of 1986); it examines how the 
u A has been a site of oppression (and of resistance); it has discov- 
dand opened a fruitful dialogue with Latin American studies; it 
ere , ies p OS tcolonial films, dance, and sports; in short, postcolonial 
StU j 1 gS has brought virtually everything imaginable within its 
St u re if interest. This should of course not surprise us. After all, 
X quarters of the globe has at one time or another been colo- 
d and the process of being colonized affects practically 
012 vthing one can think of. 

£V Al I hough in the field in which postcolonial studies originated, that 
V 1 rary studies, Said, Bhabha and Spivak remain the most promi- 
uiding lights, in recent years postcolonial studies in its current, 
nCn \i m ore encompassing incarnation can be said to have moved away 
mllC 'derably from its poststructuralist inspiration, even if it usually 
conS1 . ve ry much aware of poststructuralist concerns (as for 
reI riain^ ^ p OSt colonial religious studies or in studies of the postcolo- 
^r/^dv)- Inevitably this broadening of the field and its concomitant 
tioning of poststructuralist perspectives has led to criticisms of 

f -U 
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postcolonial studies' earlier, primarily literary bias. So we find the 
cultural critic Simon Featherstone pointing out that one of the stan- 
dard readers in the field - Ashcroft, Griffiths, and Tiffin's Postcolonial 
Studies Reader does not present Ghandi, Mao, Kwame Nkrumah, 
Julius Nyerere, Kenneth Kaunda, Amilcar Cabral, Ho Chi Minh, 'or 
any other of the first generation of postcolonial leaders and theorists' 
(Featherstone 2005: 19). In Postcolonial Studies and Beyond, edited by 
Ania Loomba et al, we find a similar - although very politely 
phrased - critique: 'A keynote' of the volume, the editors tell us, 'is the 
reassertion of a certain historical urgency that may have been leached 
from postcolonial studies during its period of theoretical refinement 
and institutional consolidation' (Loomba et al. 2005: 5). For many of 
the contributors to Postcolonial Studies and Beyond some of the 
central assumptions of postcolonial studies will have to be rethought. 
Its 'refinement' and 'consolidation' have seriously harmed its political 
relevance and its focus on texts and subjectivities - and most certainly 
its poststructuralist focus on texts and subjectivities - will not enable 
postcolonial critics to arrive at an analysis and understanding of the 
processes of globalization that have followed in the wake of decolo- 
nization and that arguably constitute one of the most important 
developments of the last twenty or even thirty years. In order to be 
relevant for the twenty-first century postcolonial studies would have 
to distance itself from radical poststructuralism. It would need to work 
with historical accounts that are not immediately threatened by 
deconstruction; it must be wary of the privileging of hybridity, which 
is not necessarily an inevitable, let alone fortuitous, state of being; 
it must reconsider the role of the nation-state (which is not as mori- 
bund or, for that matter, as undesirable as the champions of hybridity 
have argued); it even needs to reassess its dismissal of metanarra- 
tives and must seek to preserve and utilize what is 'most salvageable 
from older metanarratives of social change' (19). Other scholars add 
other metanarratives that contemporary postcolonial studies should 
reassess. These include metanarratives that concern the environment 
(see Chapter 10), metanarratives of religion, and metanarratives of the 
sacred (the sacred places of indigenous peoples). 

The broadly historical-materialist (Marxist) perspective that we 
find in a number of recent postcolonial studies has also made its mark 
on postcolonial literary studies. Especially Benita Parry and Robert 
Young (the latter in Postcolonialism: An Historical Introduction of 
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2001 and other books) have worked in recent years to ask attention 
for 'a politics grounded in the material, social and existential' as Parry 
put it in a 2002 article (Parry 2002: 77) and have brought powerful 
social and political agency back into the postcolonial discussion. 
Young's revisionist attitude towards religion, nationalism, pan- 
Africanism and other undeniably important themes that postcolonial 
studies in its poststructuralist mode was and is deeply uneasy with, 
has substantially broadened our view and deepened our under- 
standing of colonial and postcolonial resistance. 

Interestingly, in postcolonial fiction we find a similar move away 
from some of the central concerns of postcolonial literary theory. 
Under the influence of important theorists such as Bhabha, the post- 
colonial often was 'associated', in Elleke Boehmer's terms, 'with 
metropolitan, diasporic, migrant and minority spaces for which the 
nation as a horizon of expectation had retreated' (Boehmer 2005: 247). 
But the most recent generation of postcolonial writers has moved 
beyond such a privileging of hybridity. They 'work', to quote 
Boehmer again, 'to build local "structures of feeling" positioned at 
several removes from the dominant North, drawn from their life 
worlds' (250), to the point that contemporary African novelists 'turn 
increasingly towards local audiences and narrative traditions, and 
away from the implied European reader' (251). In what seems a post- 
postcolonial development, Europe no longer dominates the cultural 
horizon. However, this is not the complete story of contemporary 
literatures in English. As long as novels such as Kiran Desai's prize- 
winning The Inheritance of Loss (2006, Man Booker prize), with its 
plethora of postcolonial themes, are published, postcolonial literary 
theory will be relevant. 




Summary 

Postcolonial studies critically analyses the relationship between colonizer 
and colonized, from the earliest days of exploration and colonization. 
Drawing on Foucault's notion of 'discourses', on Cramsci's 'hegemony', 
on deconstruction, and, as the case may be, on Marxism, it focuses on the 
role of texts, literary and otherwise, in the colonial enterprise. It examines 
how these texts construct the colonizer's (usually masculine) superiority 
and the colonized's (usually effeminate) inferiority and in so doing 
have legitimated colonization. It is especially attentive to postcolonial 
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attitudes - attitudes of resistance - on the part of the colonized and seeks 
to understand the nature of the encounter between colonizer and colo- 
nized with the help of, for instance, Lacan's views of identity formation. 
With regard to literature, it argues that 'English literature' and 'American 
literature' have in the postwar period been replaced by 'literatures in 
English", a term that captures the multicultural and multiethnic nature of 
current writing in English. It is especially, although by no means exclu- 
sively, interested in postcolonial rewritings of English classics - Marina 
Warner's Indigo, or Mapping the Waters (1992), Coetzee's Foe (1987) - that 
contest the implicit ideology of the original, and in texts that in other ways 
critically analyse the colonial relationship. Given the fact that most of 
Western Europe's nations - and, arguably, the United States - have been 
involved in imperialist projects that culturally, and often physically, 
displaced 'native' populations, postcolonial studies covers a large period 
of Western history and a vast geographical area. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

The importance of postcolonial criticism within contemporary 
literary studies is reflected in the number of good introductions that 
have appeared in the last ten years. Elleke Boehmer's Colonial and 
Postcolonial Literature: Migrant Metaphors (2nd edn 2005) provides 
a very readable historical overview of literary writing from both the 
colonial and the postcolonial period that in one way or another is 
concerned with imperialism. Other useful guides include Gareth 
Griffiths, African Literatures in English, East and West (2000), 
Nicholas Harrison, Postcolonial Criticism: History, Theory, and the 
Work of Fiction (2003), Alison Donnell, Twentieth-Century 
Caribbean Literature (2006), S. Patke Rajeev, Postcolonial Poetry in 
English (2006), and Richard J. Lane, The Postcolonial Novel (2006). 
Postcolonial Criticism (1997) edited by Bart Moore-Gilbert, Gareth 
Stanton, and Willy Maley, has a very useful and relatively brief 
introduction and presents essays and excerpts from a broad range of 
postcolonial critiques plus numerous suggestions for further 
reading. Moore-Gilbert's Postcolonial Theory (1997) is an excellent 
introduction to postcolonial studies' major theorists and to the 
tensions between theory and criticism. Ania Loomba's 
Colonialism/ Postcolonialism (2nd edn 2005) complements these 
studies because of the attention that she pays to questions of gender 
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and sexuality. The historian Robert Young's Postcolonialism: An 
Historical Introduction (2001) is a Marxist-oriented activist inter- 
vention in the discussion, just as Benita Parry's Postcolonial Studies: 
A Materialist Critique (2004), which, like Young's book, critiques 
the poststructuralist orientation of much work in postcolonial 
studies. The Cambridge Companion to Postcolonial Literary Studies 
(2004), edited by Neil Lazarus, is a collection of excellent essays, 
although not all of them are equally concerned with literature. 
The Post-Colonial Studies Reader (2nd edn 2005) edited by Bill 
Aschcroft, Gareth Griffiths, and Helen Tiffin, is one of the standard 
readers in the field and contains a wealth of material on the major 
issues. Key Concepts in Post-Colonial Studies (1998), also by 
Ashcroft et al, offers brief and lucid discussions of not just the key 
concepts, but of a whole list of minor terms as well, and so does a 
more recent book, Gina Wisker's Key Concepts in Postcolonial 
Literature (2006). Finally, Edward Said's Orientalism (1978) still 
offers one of the best opportunities to see an important form of 
postcolonial analysis in action. 



o 

SEXUALITY, LITERATURE, 
AND CULTURE 



In the previous chapters we have repeatedly seen how exclusion and 
marginalization are basic to the organization of Western culture, 
and presumably to the organization of all cultures. Differences that 
are in themselves wholly neutral become the starting-point for 
binary oppositions that privilege one of the poles of the opposition 
at the expense of the other. The centres and margins that are thus 
created together constitute a structure that underlies the culture 
that seems so 'natural' to us and that governs our 'natural', 
commonsensical assumptions. 

Until fairly recently critical interest was primarily focused on the 
three areas of difference, those of gender, race, and class, that 
seemed to be most central in the way Western culture has over the 
ages organized itself. (Other areas of difference are for instance 
age - with the opposition young vs old - and place - with the oppo- 
sition urban vs rural.) Gender, race, and class were shown to have 
provided abundant sources for cultural self-definition through a 
whole range of binary oppositions that always privileged the same 
social group, that of white males. Feminism and feminist-inspired 
cultural studies, for instance, demonstrated how gender pervades 
Western culture - with its standard privileging of 'masculinity' - 
and even invades categories such as 'race' that are at first sight 
totally unrelated to the gender issue. A great many colonial texts 
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contrast the masculine white colonizer to equally male colonial 
subjects that are presented in feminine terms. Gender and race have 
traditionally gone together in organizing the West's response to 
non-Western peoples and in establishing an exclusively Western 
subjectivity 

Since the 1980s a fourth area of difference, that of sexuality, has 
gained prominence as an important principle of social and cultural 
organization. The exclusions and marginalizations that we see with 
regard to sexuality - think for instance of the stigma tization of homo- 
sexuals - are seen by a number of influential theorists as equally 
pertinent to the way Western culture is organized as other structural 
exclusions. In fact, some theorists even see sexuality as the central 
principle of social organization. Before I get around to that, however, I 
will first sketch some of the developments that led up to this relatively 
new theoretical angle which, although it emerged within literary 
studies, was strongly interdisciplinary from its beginnings and in the 
course of the 1990s shifted in the direction of cultural studies. 



LESBIAN AND GAY CRITICISM 

Sexuality and literature first became an issue within the feminist 
movement. In its early stages, feminism spoke, or at least seemed to 
speak, on behalf of all women. A common female front against what 
looked strongly like a common oppression seemed only natural. In 
the course of the 1970s, however, various groups within the femi- 
nist movement began to express their dissatisfaction with a 
collective feminism that they increasingly saw as shaped by the 
interests of the dominant group within the movement: white, 
middle class, college-educated, and heterosexual women. As a result, 
the groups that did or could not identify with this mainstream 
image gradually broke away to formulate their own feminisms. 
These breakaway communities included groups of black feminists, 
Chicana feminists, and, most important for this chapter, lesbian 
feminists. For a good many lesbian feminists the subversiveness of 
mainstream feminism did not extend to sexuality. While main- 
stream feminists questioned traditional views of gender, they failed 
to question similarly traditional views of same-sex relations. As a 
.emit, lesbian feminism turned away from mainstream feminism to 
?"- rsu2 : - s ow n, separate path. 
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Lesbian feminism in turn led to lesbian literary criticism. In 1975 
Jane Rule published her pioneering Lesbian Images and with Lillian 
Faderman's comprehensive Surpassing the Love of Men: Romantic 
Friendship and Love Between Women from the Renaissance to 
the Present (1981) lesbian criticism definitively established itself. 
However, the vanguard of critics that tried to lay out the ground 
rules for a specific lesbian criticism found that a focus on lesbianism 
in literature runs into serious practical problems. In the words of 
one critic: 



What is a lesbian text? Is it one describing lesbian relationsips? Is it 
one written by a lesbian author? Is it one in which hidden kinds of 
pleasure are offered to an implied lesbian reader? Are texts lesbian if 
neither author nor content are explicitly lesbian? How much of a text 
has to be about lesbianism to be regarded as lesbian'? 

(Humm 1995: 162) 

And what, for that matter, exactly is a lesbian? The answer might seem 
fairly straightforward, but it is easy enough to ask questions that 
complicate the picture. Are, for instance, sexual acts a necessary condi- 
tion? Should we consider a woman who has felt a strong and life-long 
attraction to other women but has never acted upon it as a lesbian ? If 
not, we will disqualify a good many women who in their own time 
never had an opportunity to follow their sexual preference, but who, if 
they were alive today, would openly live with a female lover. This 
problem leads us to two important issues. The first is the issue of 
sexual identity. With my rather off-hand introduction of 'a woman 
who has felt a strong and life-long attraction to other women' I have in 
fact taken sides in the controversial issue of what constitutes a lesbian 
identity. The phrase life-long attraction' strongly implies that this 
woman's erotic orientation is simply programmed into her, just as a 
heterosexual or a gay orientation is programmed into the rest of us. 
But is that really the case? For many radical lesbians of the early 1970s, 
lesbianism was a matter of choice - a political anti-patriarchal choice. 
Or is lesbianism a matter of socialization - of the individual experi- 
ences that some of us go through and that turn us into lesbians? The 
same questions may of course be raised with regard to homosexuality. 
1 will come back to the problem of lesbian and gay identities below, but 
it will be clear that there is room for a considerable variety of opinions. 
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The other issue that is raised by my introduction of the woman 
who does not act upon her lesbian inclinations is that of visibility - 
or, rather, invisibility. Gender and race are visible and recognizable 
categories. There are exceptions, of course. There are men who 
choose to dress like women and every racial minority has members 
who can 'pass', that is, successfully pose as members of the 
majority. But on the whole gender and race are obvious. Sexual 
orientation, however, is not visible. What is more, since it is only 
really visible at those moments when it is actively acted upon, it can 
be kept hidden even from one's immediate social environment. So 
how do we establish which writers have been gay or lesbian when it 
was impossible for them to reveal their sexual identity in their 
writings? How can we reconstruct a gay or lesbian literary tradi- 
tion? I will look here at the answers given by lesbian criticism, not 
because it is in any way superior to gay criticism, but because it has 
a longer independent history. As Julie Rivkin and Michael Ryan 
observed a few years ago, '[mjore so than Gay Studies, Lesbian 
Studies has demonstrated a tendency towards separatism, perhaps 
because as women, lesbians suffer a double oppression' (Rivkin and 
Ryan 1998: 677). It will be clear, though, that there are many paral- 
lels between lesbian and gay criticism. 



LESBIAN WRITING 

Lesbian criticism, then, faces a number of very specific and rather 
intractable problems. One way around them is to opt for lesbian 
readings, that is, for interpretations that leave unresolved the ques- 
tion whether a given author, or character, or situation, really is 
lesbian, but instead create the possibility for lesbian recognitions and 
moments of identification. This does not of course mean that lesbian 
criticism can make no firm claims and is never more than a reading 
strategy that could be easily dismissed by people who take a dim 
view of everything that is not solidly anchored in textual 'evidence'. 
There is a fast-growing body of texts - most of them dating from 
the last thirty years - that clearly announce themselves as lesbian. 
But a lesbian reading strategy is a complementary and necessary 
instrument. Especially in the case of texts published before the 
sntietn century, when lesbianism was unmentionable, lesbian 
-lings of close friendships between single women have led to 
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often revealing new appreciations of the plays, novels, and poems in 
question. (The same goes for gay criticism: a well-known example is 
Alan Sinfield's reading of the poems in which Alfred Tennyson 
nostalgically remembers his very intimate friendship with a long 
dead friend [see Sinfield 1986].) Such new lesbian interpretations 
have led to the identification of texts that together can be said to 
create a sort of lesbian literary tradition - or at least a tradition of 
texts that would seem to invite a lesbian reading. Simultaneously, 
lesbian criticism has drawn our attention to the way that lesbians 
have traditionally been portrayed in mainstream texts. As might be 
expected, lesbians (and homosexuals) have standardly been pictured 
as 'other' and have served to define and confirm the heterosexuality 
of the centre. 

But on what grounds can critics defend a lesbian reading of a text 
that is in no way explicitly lesbian and that until twenty years ago 
was never considered within a lesbian framework? Lesbian and gay 
critics generally agree that lesbian and gay writers work from a 
special awareness of the constructedness of language and culture 
and of the fact that the constructions that they see in operation can 
be contested. After all, lesbian and gay writers have until very 
recently been forced either to hide their sexual orientation alto- 
gether from their audience or to present it so indirectly that only 
the initiates were in a position to recognize it. A la Recherche du 
temps perdu, Marcel Proust's early twentieth-century great novel 
cycle, offers a famous example. The girl Albertine, with whom 
Proust's novelistic alter ego falls in love, was in the reality of 
Proust's life a boy. Lesbian and homosexual writers such as Proust 
saw themselves forced to disguise same-sex relationships as hetero- 
sexual ones. Because of such suppressions even the most realistic 
mode of writing must for lesbian and gay writers always have been 
more than slightly unreal and false. Naturally, then, we find lesbian 
writers gravitating away from realism towards a 'romance' mode 
that often has a Utopian dimension. For Terry Castle, writing in 
1993, lesbian fiction should never be read as straightforward 
realism: 'Even as it gestures back at a supposedly familiar world of 
human experience, it almost invariably stylizes and estranges it - 
by presenting it parodistically euphemistically, or in some other 
rhetorically heightened, distorted, fragmented or phantasmagoric 
way' (Castle 1993: 90). Moreover, we may expect to find gender 
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ambiguities, role playing that involves gender, and other^ ^ 
references - such as certain recurrent symbols - to the a ^ 
everything is what it would seem to be to the unsuspecting ^ of 
More generally the lesbian (and gay) writer's constant awa ^ 
the gap between their own reality and that of the repressi ^ ^ 
sexual majority, coupled with the necessity - which 0 ^ 
applies - to keep that private reality secret, leads to an a P ^ 
sense of irony and theatricality. Here we are moving towa 
'blurring of boundaries between self and other, subject an 
lover and beloved' that by the early 1990s for many lesbian ^ 
had come to constitute 'the lesbian moment' in hteia y ^ 
(Zimmerman 1992: 11). We are, in fact, moving towar 
we now call 'queer theory', in which such exemplary ^ ^ 
moments - and their gay equivalent - are accorded a signi 
that far exceeds specific lesbian or gay conditions. 




THE PRODUCTION OF SEXUALITY 

Queer theory - which has turned a term that traditionally djPj^ 
ages homosexuality into a proud banner - comes in more tm .^ f 
form. However, all modes of queer theory, to which the remai 
of this chapter will be devoted, are indebted to Michel Folici 
multi-volume History of Sexuality (1976-84) and his ar 8 u111 
that especially 'deviant', that is, non-heterosexual, forms of sex 
alrty play a prominent role in the organization of Western cuitu 
Although 'perversion' is actively marginalized, it is discursive y 
central: the effort to police 'perversion' through a discourse 
sexuality that continuously puts it in a negative light paradoxically 
keeps it at the centre of attention. For Foucault, Western culture h* 
turned sexuality into a discourse that enables it to constantly 
monitor us and to exercise power: if we do not internalize its scxua' 
rules and police ourselves, then it can step in and force us to 
conrorm. 

In the first volume of his History (1976) Foucault argues that 
omosextiality and homosexuals date from the 1870s (a claim 
ia would seem to be supported by the fact that the term 'hono- 
FoucaultT COi " ed in 1869) - lt is eas y to misunderstand this- 
now oil l-i ° CS n0t mean t0 sa y that sexual acts that we would 
h °mosexual were unknown before the 1870s. What lie is 
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saying is that in the later nineteenth century sexual acts between 
men were no longer seen as incidental to their lives, that is, as 
acts that anyone might engage in under certain circumstances, 
but as expressions of their identity. For the first time, Foucault 
tells us, homosexual acts were seen as part of the essential nature 
of the men involved, as the result of an inclination that was 
always there. Whereas before that turning-point a man who had 
sex with another man - a so-called 'sodomite' - was seen in 
terms of 'a temporary aberration', the homosexual 'was now a 
species'. The homosexual had come into existence: 'Nothing that 
went into his total composition was unaffected by his sexuality' 
(Foucault 1978: 43). What we have here is a crucial shift from 
behaviour to identity. Although this new homosexual identity 
naturally predisposed its owners to homosexual activity, men 
could now be classified as homosexual even if they had never 
been involved in homosexual acts. 

For Foucault, homosexuality and homosexuals were produced 
by a nineteenth-century discourse that claimed new knowledge 
with regard to sexuality. This 'production' of homosexuality (and 
of other 'perversions' that were similarly tied to new identities) 
led to its codification (and condemnation) in legal, medical, 
psychological, and religious discourses. It led to the fixation of 
identities (homosexual, heterosexual) and the surveillance of the 
border between them. In other words, this production of homo- 
sexuality is intimately connected with power. Just like other 
sexual identities, homosexuality is 'a result and an instrument of 
power's designs'. We should not make the mistake of thinking 
that what Foucault has in mind is only how homosexuality 
allowed the various authorities - legal, medical, religious - to 
tighten the screws of social and cultural repression and to legiti- 
mate themselves further, although they certainly availed 
themselves of the opportunity. As I have noted, 'power' often has 
a virtually autonomous status in Foucault's work (see Chapter 6). 
It works through us and imprisons us, even if occasionally it may 
also work to our advantage. In Foucault's view, the 'production' of 
homosexuality by the human sciences leads to a very general 
surveillance under whose regime we even regulate and police our 
own sexuality. As Jonathan Dollimore summarizes Foucault's 
argument: 'Perversion is the product and vehicle of power, a 
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construction which enables it to gam a purcnci ^ aste ninS ^ 
of the psychosexual: authority legitimates ltSe \ , n ^ it ies of itS ° 
discursively constructed, sexually perverse icie 
making' (Dollimore 1991: 106). 
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QUEER THEORY 

Que« 

ality - a status traditionally accorded to neicAu-~-- v 
there is no stable relationship between biological se _ 0 nly 0 ( 
determines whether you are male or female, to me " gting its ^ 
most frequent categories), gender, and sexual desire. a ^ eVe ry 
wider than gay or lesbian criticism, it has a strong interC d S e* lia 
thing that contributes to the destabilization of accep frti*' 

Its topi^^g 



Queer theory's point of departure is that there is no nat ^ thff 

heterosexuals 



categories, even categories such as 'gay' and 'lesbian' 
fore 
that 



ares 511 

fore include forms of sexual self-expression such as cro ^ 

cut across existing gender lines, sexual fantasies tha ^fctf ° r 
put into practice, but also phenomena such as herrnap* r ^ ^0 
the desire to become a female (if you are male) that similarly ^ 
question the basis for what seem 'natural' categorization ^ 
theory, then, follows poststructuralism in its insistence ^ 
constructed nature of all classifications in terms of (biologi^ ^^^ 
sexuality, and gender. More recently, queer theory has even e*P ^ ^ 
its not inconsiderable territory, in what others may well se ^ 
unwarranted act of usurpation, to take in all potentially Ul*» W 
fractured identities. We find Donald E. Hall arguing that: 



* it is 



to 



it is broadly useful to think of the adjective 'queer' in this way'- Q< 
abrade the classifications, to sit athwart conventional cattle . 

-mforting l, es told about us and that we tell ourselves. . ^ 



late-modern individuals experience the fractured and contingent 
nature of human existence in the twenty-first century. 

(5) 

reminds us of the emblematic status accorded to the migrant 
m much postcolonial theorizing and although it should not be 
dismissed it blunts queer theory's radicalism (1 should in all 
a «ness to Hall make clear that elsewhere in his book he is still to 
6 fou nd up on the barricades). But let me return to queer theory 
aT 1 "' theory that focuses on sex, sexuality, and gender. 

let m e return to. the issue of power, which is always at the 
J 1 of Poststructuralist approaches to culture, especially if they 
a * their inspiration from Foucault . 

tQ r British queer theorists like Dollimore and Alan Sinfield, the 
™ that is at work in the field of sexuality can be contested. 
5* U5er tne °ry questions traditional constructions of sexuality and 
es non-heterosexual forms of sexuality as sites where hegemonic 
I" 3 " be underi ™ned. In Sinfield's words, subcultures - in 
L, as 1Ch he expressly includes sexual subcultures - 'may be power 
,a? ~ P° in ts at which alternative or oppositional ideologies may 
PWibility' (Sinfield 1994a: vii). British queer theory, whose 
ass^ C ° ntext is ' a § eneral ^ft-wing orientation' (73), takes the 
co n t mpU ° ns and the interests of cultural materialism into the 
V C ( mp ° rary debate °n sexuality. For Sinfield, sexuality is a fault- 
Cracl J 5ee Cna Pter 7), a point at which the hegemonic surface may 
u ^stab? rCVeal the warrin 8 forces underneath: 'Sexuality is an 
te «ual C ° nstruct in °ur societies, and hence produces endless 
rlisav! W ? k ' Sucn an awkward issue has continually to be revisited, 



It does not surprise us that 
Hall can claim that: 

Pin its emphasis 



(Hal! 2003 : 

on the basis of such a view of 'q ueer 

tical- an 



of OolV rediscovei "ed, affirmed' (56). Sexual dissidence - the title 

p*cr° re ' 8 1991 b °° k ~ is tneref ° re aiwa v s at kast p° tentiai1 ^ a 

apply 9 t , act As queer theorists, Sinfield and his British colleagues 
ag ainst ^ metn ods of cultural materialism. They read literary texts 
i*< the - C 81ain ~ ' cu ^ural materialists read for incoherence' (38) - 



stori 



mann 



er oi 



queer , t n e i diSrUPtiV "' * e c °"^ucted, the tactical, *j 
' q ana ^ ls reveals some of the ways in which m*"* 



- Pierre Macherey (see Chapter 4) because faultline 
tioti that 1 ? 86 UP ° n a fundamen tal, unresolved ideological complica- 
c otisw- its way ' wiuy-nilly, into texts' (4). They examine the 
in 0rde 10ns mat a culture has put upon sexually ambivalent texts 
Cult Urfl , t0 ex Pose hs ideological repressiveness (see Sinfield's 
oltttcs - Q M e eT Reading from which 1 am quoting here for 
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iuTnnTl f the , rece Ption of Tennessee Williams's pM'f^ 

tdeSSSS qU6Sti0n ' literature ' itseIf ' in ve 

PWe/a tii7T ed r^ nalh ^ and eXClUSi ° nS T *> 5 
n °t to sav rhl , m the creation of idea of 'literature . 1 

Aould, how * ^ ° Uld tUrn our backs t0 the ^erary 
tells * 'succe ss r f u Tr ach " from a fauItIine perspective- As ^ 
the dang er that ^ 3re usuall y ri ^y; they flirt, at lea* , , 
n °t preva-r (s^^^S valu - might nol be satisfactory, or 

^SandT deVd °P S 0ut of cult ural material^ gj 
In Ae United s; at haS ,! tr0n8 affinities with British cultural 
P ath - 1 will f 0c ' f' h ° Wever ' queer theory has followed a (M* f 
lesbia " feminism »T ° n the 1 ueer theory that develops^ 
speciftcan 0n ^ hp and » «'°ngly influenced by Derrida, and * 

the0ris ^: Eve Ko sof T r c ° f tW ° P romine ^ - d hi g hl y infl 
Lesbian critic - S p /edgwick and Judith Butler. , onS e 

critics feSa^ Split off f ^ feminist criticism be** 
i6sbia " Presence * at , mains t«*m feminism did not do justice to 
, SSUtn ed that there wa erat, , re - Striki n§ out on their own, ^ 
l entlt y Aat all SUC u h a thing as a lesbian identity - • n 

T s f m llte ^y t ext SHared - th at expressed itself in <^ 

n m f StlC ^ t^r^ ** now 'hey saw 
numlf T' S Personal " Un * an 8 ln § condition tLt is an inabenf a 

as » ci I 6 S6Xual idenitr ^ » 'eject that 
Sender , , C ° nstruc tio ns I ~ n0t J Ust lesbianism or homosexuality 
**• t w? Ce ^bi^r needed ^ be deconstructed just J 
now !lr e ° rk W »hm ^ t0 ex P ose the ^ ° ?? £ 

"ve ? SUmed to be'v e , 8ender ca tegories, sexual cateff** 
Ve discourc. e re 8ulatorv tt^JL. ..__ a «ts of a 
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a , ,„.. S ? e Se *ual identitier' L " tlCS began t0 re J ect that essen ' 
Actions th JUSt l esbia nism or homosexu 
!had been d a p t0 be deconstructed j* 

"ow ; i er W e °: k Witb m the * to expose the binary o P P £ 
repressive ? Umed to C'' ^gories, sexual categot e 

th ou 8 htt 0 t SCOUrSe ab out se 8Ul r r y fi ^ons' - instruments o 
° f a11 pSsL apOSl «on n a S XUalit y Any sexU al orientation f 
0bvi °- so J - lentatio n str Ucture Qf d . fferences tofal fie 

maj0rit yat t he P p nVile ^g 0 f *" Privileged none of them- T J 

ha t defi. P6nse of all ™J heteros exual orientation of » 
T"ned it^ir 11 other ori^*^. ., A of 3 
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^^tl2tT' lZk P ,° Wei ' StmCtUre WOrkin 8 within 
UltUre - ^ her BeZl T ^ t0 the organzation of Western 
b y men ^ °l 1%5 She ar 8-s that in a society 
r hich est a bh h ai \ baS1Call y instruments with the help 
Chy Ae real rett ^ P ' °T intermale relations. In a patri 

h a f nge 8°ods. Th e struc ^T^ 5 ~ ? Ut crudely, in terms of 
£ ef ° re fcomosoda/ t ' ° f 3 mal e-dominated society is 

t° SeXUal < espec Sv n f Sh ° Uld n0t be Confused with 

T^exualuy ^ 2 T Slnce homosocial societies usually see 

Jr, ^S^t-^ ' Homosodai ' ^ 

'he Ufed s °eiety Sedlw 1 /r™ 5 iS Central t0 a homosocially 
"S^ty i^fc™^ m D ° nald E - words 
198) p r ° Ute Aeir desire for [ ho f ° SeXUalit y Aat motivates 
tha 'shriek, th no t an0tl ; er thr ° U8h W ° men ' ( Hal1 20 °3: 
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each dyad is irresolvable unstable, an instability caused by the fact that 
term B is constituted as at once internal and external to term A. 

(Sedgwick 1990: 9-10) 

Not just morally, but also theoretically the privileging of heterosex- 

uality thus turns out to be wholly indefensible. 

Sedgwick goes on to subject contemporary views of homosexuality 

to a similar analysis, finding that those views are still 'organized 

around a radical incoherence' of which the 'the current impasse 
within gay theory between "constructivist" and "essentialist" under- 
standings of homosexuality' (91) is only one manifestation. We find 
ourselves, Sedgwick argues, in 'a crisis of homo/heterosexual defini- 
tion' that has been with us ever since the identification and 
categorization of homosexuality as such and that has strongly 
affected virtually every sphere of life. To the point, in fact, that 

homo/heterosexual definition has been a presiding master term of the 
past century, one that has the same, primary importance for all 
modern Western identity and social organization (and not merely for 
homosexual identity and culture) as do the more traditionally visible 
cruxes of gender, class, and race. 

(") 

This is a not a particularly modest claim. In Epistemology of the 
Closet Sedgwick tries to back it up with detailed analyses of a 
number of late nineteenth-century and early twentieth-century 
literary texts. However, since most of these texts invite homosexual 
readings because of what we know of their authors (Oscar Wilde, 
Marcel Proust, and others), the evidence they yield is less convincing 
than one would hope for. This is not to say that the homo/hetero- 
sexual axis cannot be connected with other oppositions. Fierce 
homophobia often goes together with racism, hatred of everybody 
'foreign', and even an often barely disguised contempt for women. 
(The homophobia of the German Nazis is a case in point.) It would 
in fact seem to be central to a loud and self-congratulatory sort of 
masculinity that with its feminine gendering of homosexuality seeks 
to affirm its own virility. Even if the repressions and struggles for 
power unleashed by the homo/heterosexual axis have not had all the 
cultural implications that Sedgwick claims in the passage I have just 
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quoted, a critical awareness of that axis clearly adds substantially to 
our understanding of the culture we live in. 

In the same year that Epistemology of the Closet appeared, 
Judith BLitler published her own attack on the centrality and 'natu- 
ralness' accorded to heterosexuality. Her Gender Trouble: Feminism 
and the Subversion of Identity (1990) still stands as the most influ- 
ential book within the field of queer theory. Butler denies the 
pretensions to 'naturalness' of heterosexuality even more radically 
than Sedgwick. For her, heterosexuality is not only a 'melancholic' 
structure but also, in a sense, second-best. Sigmund Freud had 
argued that we end up with a melancholic ego because as infants we 
are forced to give up our sexual desire for our parents as a result of 
the incest taboo. For Butler there is an even more fundamental 
taboo, the taboo that rules out homosexuality. Butler argues that 
our sexual identities are founded on the fact that we are absolutely 
forbidden to realize a primary homosexual desire. Heterosexual 
identity, then, is not only 'melancholic' because it is the result of a 
deep sense of loss, it is also built upon a prior homosexual desire. 
Heterosexuality, in other words, is unthinkable without homosexu- 
ality. (I will leave aside here why some of us later in life return to a 
homosexual orientation.) As Sarah Salih puts it, in her discussion of 
Butler's work, a heterosexual identity 

is 'acquired' through the repudiation of homosexual attachments, and 
the abjected same-sex object of desire is installed in the ego as a 
melancholic identification, so that I can only be a woman to the extent 
that I have desired a woman, and I can only be a man to the extend 
that I have desired a man. 

(Salih 2002: 132) 

Heterosexuality, then, is not the 'natural' state of affairs that it 
usually claims to be. (Neither is homosexuality, which no longer is 
the primary desire that we once experienced.) But if heterosexuality 
is not 'natural' behaviour, then how should we see it? Like all 
forms of sexuality, heterosexuality is performative. In fact, what 
I consider to be my identity is performative. My 'I', as Butler puts it 
in an article published the following year, is 'the effect of a certain 
repetition, one which produces the semblance of a continuity or 
coherence' (Butler 1991: 18). My sexual orientation is likewise the 
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effect of repetition, of the fact that I repeatedly perform certain 
sexual acts. In other words, a string of identical or similar V^ 0 ^' 
ances takes the place of sexual identity (and of identity as such). A* 
«utler herself tells us in Gender Trouble: There is no gendei 
identity behind the expressions of gender; that identity is perfor- 
matively constituted by the very "expressions" that are said to be 
Jts results' (Butler 1990: 25). It should be clear that this reverses the 
historical process that Foucault described: we return from, i° r 
instance, a lesbian identity in the sense of a fixed sexual orientation, 
to a series of discrete, fundamentally unconnected, lesbian acts. And 
it also reverses our common sense assumptions about our 'I : 
instead of an T that exists prior to our actions - sexual or 
otherwise - we have an T that is the result of repetition. Th e 
continuous repetition of a certain set of acts - which of course will 
differ from person to person - creates what might be called an iden- 
tity effect: the illusion that we are coherent and exercise our free 
will in doing what we do. I should perhaps say that in Gender 
Trouble Butler is not as clear on this as she is in later publications. 
Gender Trouble occasionally creates the impression that we can 
decide, from performance to performance, which sexual role we 
want to choose. But later in the 1990s (for instance in Bodies That 
Matter of 1993) Butler left no doubt that that is not the case. 
Performativity' does not imply choice. Heterosexuals perform 
heterosexual acts because a heterosexual identity is an effect - of 
that original taboo - and not a cause. It is a 'repetition that can only 
Produce the effect of its own originality; in other words, compul- 
sory heterosexual identities, those . . . phantasms of "man" and 
"woman," are theatrically produced effects that posture as grounds, 
origins, the normative measure of the real' (21). Heterosexual 
activity (like lesbian and homosexual activity) is a copy (because it 
repeats earlier performances) for which there is no original. It can 
only try to pass itself off as the authentic form of sexuality by 
suggesting that other forms of sexuality such as lesbianism and 
homosexuality are mauthentic: by setting up a binary opposition in 
which it turns itself into the centre by relegating other sexualities 
to the margins. In other words, it needs non-heterosexual identities 
and activities to authenticate and validate itself. Heterosexuality 
and what until fairly recently used to be called 'perverse' forms of 
sexuality are deeply implicated in each other and they are all 
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equally inauthentic. If that is the case, then what is probably the 
most fundamental binary opposition of all - the one involving the 
division of human beings on the basis of sexuality - must be a 
construction. It is, however, a fundamentally unstable construction. 
For Butler, following Lacan (see Chapter 6), identity is built upon a 
radical lack, an absence: 

In my view, the self only becomes a self on the condition that it has 
suffered a separation ... a loss which is suspended and provisionally 
resolved through a melancholic incorporation of some 'Other.' That 
'Other' installed in the self thus establishes the permanent incapacity 
of the 'self to achieve self-identity; it is as if it were always already 
disrupted by the Other; the disruption of the Other at the heart of the 
self is the very condition of the self's possibility. 

(27) 

If I am an effect of things and cannot be an origin, a cause, because 
I lack the autonomy that is required for original acts, how could I, for 
instance, be politically effective? It is the Lacanian perspective 
sketched above coupled with the Derridean waywardness of language 
that for Butler create the possibility of 'something we might still call 
agency' (Butler 1997a: 38). In The Psychic Life of Power of 1997 it is 
such unstable identities and the inevitability of misrecognition that 
have a politically subversive potential, while in Excitable Speech, 
from which I just quoted, agency may creep in, so to speak, through 
'the repetition of an originary subordination for another purpose, one 
whose future is partially open' (Butler 1997a: 38). Still, among 
American critics, who rarely allow themselves to be fazed by the 
French insistence that there is no such thing as agency, Butler's 
doubts concerning our freedom of action are remarkable. It is not 
accidental that in her work we repeatedly come across Althusser's 
analysis of ideology (see Chapter 4). 

DRAG AND CROSS-DRESSING 

Most queer theorists are a good deal more optimistic with regard to 
agency than Butler. Because of its political potential, queer theory has 
come to focus on the actual practice of sexuality. Here, too, it is inter- 
ested in boundaries and, in particular, on the (for queer theorists) 
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liberating circumstance that seemingly clearly visible boundaries turn 
out to be blurred upon closer inspection. Not surprisingly, queer 
theory has taken a special interest in cross-dressing, and in particular 
cross-dressing by males (in which Butler has also repeatedly shown 
her interest). Cross-dressing is perfect for destabilizing generally 
accepted views of gender and sexuality: a man in a long evening dress 
or a pleated skirt will in most places draw a good deal of attention. 
Men in drag are so interesting to queer theorists because they simul- 
taneously position themselves on the 'wrong' end of two axes (or 
oppositions): on the gender axis they identify with the feminine pole, 
in spite of their maleness, and on the axis of sexual orientation (with 
its hetero/homo opposition) they take up the homosexual position. In 
so doing they first of all blur the boundary between gender and 
sexuality (which the feminists had fought so hard to establish with 
the argument that while sexuality is a biological given, gender is 
nothing but a social construct). Clearly the act of cross-dressing - that 
is, the appropriation of gender characteristics normally associated with 
the other sex - has significance beyond gender and is simultaneously 
a sexual act. In drag, gender and sexuality have become inseparable. 
From the perspective of queer theory cross-dressers effectively illus- 
trate the constructed character of gender and sexuality, while they also 
draw attention to the enormous difference between sexuality and acts 
of mere procreation. Human sexuality clearly involves much more 
than procreation. Drag exposes femininity as a role, as a performance. 
Cross-dressing undermines the claim to naturalness of standard 
heterosexual identities and emphasizes a theatrical, performance-like 
dimension of gender and sexual orientation that our discourses seek to 
suppress. For queer theory, drag and other unusual intersections of 
gender and sexuality are, so to speak, sites where the constructedness 
0 sexuality becomes visible and where we are confronted with the 
act that there are only ever-shifting differences, even in the field of 
sexuality. Because of their parodic character, drag and other 'deviant' 
xua ities thus come to function as the heavy artillery in the war 
against the fixed categorizations of the 'phallogocentric' centre. They 

Halb m * >0ItaiW instruments in tne development of what Judith 
tam nas called 'new sexual vocabularies that acknowledge 
rath h 3nC ^ ^ enc ^ ers as st Y^ es rather than life-styles, as fictions 
rifi ' rtj 8 of ure ' an d as potentialities rather than as fixed iden- 
Walberstam [1994] 1998: 759). 
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Queer theory's contribution to literary and cultural studies lies in 
its efforts to denaturalize and destabilize all sexual categories (with the 
ultimate purpose of dislodging heterosexuality from its central posi- 
tion and of showing up its supposed 'naturalness' for what it is). It 
then uses sites of instability - those sites where the constructedness of 
sexual behaviours comes to the surface - as vantage points for political 
action. Some of its theorists see in queer's strategies not just a way to 
deconstruct sexualities and genders that needed deconstructing, but, 
since the homo/heterosexual axis has so profoundly shaped the world 
we live in, an apparatus for a much more comprehensive interrogation 
of that world. 



Summary 

In the course of the 1980s lesbian and gay studies made sexuality - not 
to be confused with gender - next to race, gender, and class, a fourth 
major category of analysis in literary and cultural studies. They confront 
us with the various meanings that our culture attaches to the range of 
sexual identities and sexual activities that we know, or, to put it in 
somewhat different terms, with the structures that our culture has set 
up to deal with those identities and activities. They also confront us 
with the way these structures function as conduits of power and instru- 
ments of oppression. 

I For the queer theory that under the influence of Foucault develops out 
of lesbian and gay criticism - and, in the United Kingdom, out of 
cultural materialism - the homo/heterosexual opposition is absolutely 
central to Western culture. Queer's major project, then, is the decon- 
struction of that axis through a radical critique of liberal humanist views 
of sexuality. Dismantling the homo/heterosexual opposition will radically 
affect the self-definition and ideological organization of Western culture 
and allow us to escape from its sexual prison house. As one prominent 
queer theorist has put it, 'queer' stands for 'the open mesh of possibili- 
ties' that presents itself 'when the constituent elements of anyone's 
gender, of anyone's sexuality aren't made (or can't be made) to signify 
monolithically' (Sedgwick 1994: 8). Some queer theorists use cross- 
dressing and other non-standard forms of sexuality to force a breach in 
the wall to question traditional classifications of sexual identity. Others 
seek to undo those classifications on purely theoretical grounds, but all 
of them are engaged in a project that may be called revolutionary (and of 
which the outcome, as that of most revolutions, is uncertain). 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

Annamarie Jagose's Queer Theory (1996) still is a good overview, while 
Alan Sinfield's Cultural Politics - Queer Reading (1994, 2nd edn 2005) 
offers a lively account of both the major themes of cultural materialism 
and of the more leftist-oriented queer theory that we find in the United 
Kingdom. More recent and very readable introductions to queer theory 
are Nikki Sullivan's A Critical Introduction to Queer Theory (2003) and 
Donald E. Hall's Queer Theories (2003). David Gerstner's Routledge 
International Encyclopedia of Queer Culture (2006) has an impressive 
range and contains a wealth of information. 

Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick's Between Men (1985) and Epistemology of 
the Closet (1990) are classics, but unfortunately not very easy. The 
opening chapters, however, should be accessible. Judith Butler's books - 
Gender Trouble: Feminism and the Subversion of Identity (1990), 
Bodies that Matter: On the Discursive Limits of 'Sex' (1993) - also 
tend to be difficult, but her 'Imitation and Gender Insubordination' 
(1991) is a very accessible exception. Novel Gazing: Queer Reading in 
Fiction (1997) is a massive, wide-ranging, but on the whole rather 
theoretical collection of essays edited by Sedgwick. Marjorie Garber's 
Vested Interests: Cross Dressing and Cultural Anxiety (1992) is a good 
introduction to the complex fusion of sexuality and gender - and its 
unsettling cultural effects - that we find in some forms of sexual 
behavior. Black Queer Studies: A Critical Anthology (2005), edited by 
E. Patrick Johnson and Mae G. Henderson, collects essays at the inter- 
face of black studies and queer studies while Philip Holden and 
Richard J. Ruppel's Imperial Desire: Dissident Sexualities and Colonial 
literature (2003) operates at the interface of queer studies and post- 
colonial studies. 

More traditional and accessible forms of gay and lesbian criticism 
are to be found in, for instance, Mark Lilly's Gay Men's Literature 
in the Twentieth Century (1993), and Gregory Woods' excellent and 
thorough A History of Gay Literature: The Male Tradition (1998). 
Terry Castle's The Apparitional Lesbian: Female Homosexuality and 
Modern Culture (1993) is a good example of a more traditional, but 
sophisticated lesbian criticism (see, for instance, her interpretation of 
Sylvia Townsend Warner's Summer Will Show [1936]). Castle's The 
Literature of Lesbianism (2003) is an enormously comprehensive 
historical anthology. 
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REPRESENTATION AND THE WORLD OF NATURE 

In The Two Towers, the second part of Peter Jackson's film version 
of J.R.R. Tolkien's epic narrative The Lord of the Rings (and the 
second book of the trilogy), we meet the Ents. The Ents are ancient, 
treelike creatures, gigantic of stature and with slow rumbling voices 
that call to mind the wind in autumn trees. Although they have 
lived in Tolkien's Middle Earth since time immemorial, they have 
no interest in the business of men - or elves, dwarves, and other 
non-human races - and keep to themselves in remote forests, with 
whose great trees they feel more kinship than with anything else 
alive. No wonder, then, that they refuse to take sides in the war that 
breaks out between the forces of evil and those who try to save 
Middle Earth from death and destruction. But their feeling that this 
is not their war changes completely when they see the bleak waste- 
land that the wizard Saruman, who has joined the evil side, has 
created in his preparations for war. As far as the eye can see, woods 
have been felled and burned and all that remains are charred 
stumps in a grey and black desert. Enraged by this wanton destruc- 
tion of the natural world, the Ents attack, scattering Saruman's Ore 
forces before them and using their incredible strength to wreck the 
dam that Saruman has had built in order to harness and utilize a 
river's natural power. The river's pent-up waters, freed from their 
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yoke, flood Saruman's plain, extinguishing the hellish fires that 
burn above and under ground, destroying foul armies, and 
returning the potential for life to a place taken over by death. 

The message is clear (although perhaps a bit overdone): there is a 
close link between the natural and the good, just as there is a close link 
between unnatural environments and evil. The lands of Sauron, who 
in Middle Earth is the Evil One himself, are a barren vulcanic waste- 
land, whereas the Shire, where the peaceful, if somewhat childlike 
Hobbits live, is a pastoral idyll of rolling hills and fertile valleys. 

Such an intimate connection between landscape and moral 
framework is nothing new. In fact, the term 'pastoral' that I just 
used standardly refers to a literary genre in which since classical 
times a particular landscape and a certain harmonious moral order 
have been associated with each other, and have been juxtaposed 
with a more urban and corrupted order. Literary academics have for 
a long time been aware of that connection, not just in the pastoral, 
but in every imaginable genre and every imaginable form. 
Sometimes the connection is rather obvious, as in The Lord of the 
Rings, sometimes it is quite subtle, as in the novels of Jane Austen, 
where upon closer inspection moral authority always turns out to 
be linked to an attitude of respect and even reverence for nature, 
whereas a lack of that respect is unfailingly indicative of moral falli- 
bility or worse (see Bate 2000). Nature would seem to be a 
self-evident source of metaphors for our own moral concerns. No 
wonder, then, that we find it everywhere we look in novels, poems, 
paintings, films, and other works of the imagination. 

The role of nature is, however, by no means limited to that of 
moral barometer. Nature may appear in an aesthetic role, admired 
for its majesty, its - less aweseome - beauty, or even for a wholly 
unintimidating gentleness. It may be praised for its authenticity 
and its pristine quality may be favourably contrasted with the 
domesticated landscapes that we humans have created. In more 
religious terms, its state of grace may be held up in contrast to our 
own fallen state. It may be used to convey a feeling of nostalgia, as 
in the eighteenth-century English poet William Cowper's 'The 
Poplar-Field': 



e poplars are felled; farewell to the shade, 

id the whispering sound of the cool colonnade! 
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In its wilder states nature may function as a place of temptation 
and trial (as in Nathaniel Hawthorne's short story 'Young 
Goodman Brown'), but it may also serve as a place of freedom (as in 
the Leatherstocking tales of James Fenimore Cooper and countless 
other American writers) and even as a place of healing and redemp- 
tion (as in the work of D.H. Lawrence and many nature writers). 
But nature may be also presented as wholly enigmatic, something 
upon which we project our own fears and desires. In Herman 
Melville's Moby-Dick the white whale that will in the end destroy 
the monomaniacal Captain Ahab and his crew (except for Ishmael, 
the novel's narrator) remains an inscrutable force of nature, 
presumably only goaded into action by Ahab's apparent resolve to 
kill him or die in the attempt ('this sea ain't big enough for the both 
of us'). 

The imaginative uses of nature are practically inexhaustible. That 
does of course not come as a surprise. After all, nature is every- 
where, it is inescapable. Even the grey weather I see outside at the 
moment of writing is nature, as was hurricane Katrina. The cat 
Findus who comes up to me in the morning expecting another day 
of culinary delights is nature. Or is he? Isn't that a rather 
unthinking claim? Does a thoroughly domesticated animal that 
depends on me for his daily bread still qualify as 'nature'? Can we 
to take a quantum leap, in the early twenty-first century still speak 
of nature, in the sense of something truly itself, truly autonomous, 
wholly authentic, completely outside our sphere of influence? Or 
are even the places where we human beings have not yet left our 
mark - if there are any such places left - now ever so subtly 
affected by a process of global warming caused by our carbon 
dioxide emissions? Is the grey weather outside the result of wholly 
natural processes - a stable area of high pressure, the evaporation of 
the still relatively warm water of the North Sea, a very light inland 
wind - or would it be different if we had never learned that coal can 
burn and had never invented the combustion engine? 

DOMINION 

While an interest in the ways that nature features in the products 
of our imagination is as old as the hills (to make use of nature 
myself), the sort of questions I just asked are fairly new. This is not 
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to say that there never was an interest in the way our hu* 
rol 8S 1M r e ? ed in natural Passes or affected our natural < * 
onment. We have just seen how William Cowper lament* 
amen, * C ° hnn ^' of poplars. But almost invariably *> 
laments centred on o,r feelings, looked exclusively at things b£ 

Zl T\T l ° f Vim In another Poem we find William « 
-P-ssing that human-centred view of * 



' am monarch of all I survey, 
^: g t h " hereisn -e to dispute; 
om t h e centre all round to the sea, 
Lord ofthe fowl and the brute 



We m aV; t b , mwP er 
himself T Cowper, not ascribe this view to lowf 

Written bv aT here from his 'Verses Supposed to > 

me ^mel Tu^ Sdkirk ' ( 1782 )' which purportedly ff** « 
^ mu T e n a t * e sa ?- whose sojourn on an uninhabited ^ 
n °vel Robinson T d Daniel Def °e with the material for** 
tUr »* the isl °d f" 5 ^/ 1719 )^ whose eponymous hero 
eighteenth- n d ° n Whl * he finds himself imo a version of ^ 
England. Ury mral b « already rather thoroughly culti*** 
It does, however „ c ,he 

supremely selfW? " ly matter what Cowper thought of » 
^heatUu ^T , and assert ive position vis-a-vis natu 
? Europe and i 0 ] n V n these "nes What is important ^ 
G ° d ^mself, in Ge t 16 V hat P ° sition was widely shared. Had ^ 
* at hum an £! S ; S a ' 26 ( Kin S James version), ord*** 1 
and would have 2 ; W ° Uld have • fecial place in His creat^ 
° v Wl ° f *e air, ana 0ver °? ^ the of the sea, and over th 
3* Cree Pmg thin g I*' Cattl6 ' and °ver all the earth, and <** 
gj* our relations^ t 7 e u Peth U P on the earth'? In W«f* 
Stw ea ;? ned virtuX W " h ^ natu -l world has, for a very 1** 

gian n r mthis PWfcSL ds WOrd - The exact meaning ot 
mng n ; f ter a11 ' domintn rT^ Was indeed Abated by theol- 

1Chy » ^plie s , with u ; Wardship t0 exploitation - but the 
S mast ers and the natural world in a 
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P° s ition of servitude, seemed clear enough. It is only in more recent 
u lm J tha t we find a critical awareness of the exploitation to which 
nc ecked dominion may lead. In his 1854 Walden we find the 
m enca n nature writer Henry David Thoreau complaining that 
f 6 Escape is deformed' by 'avarice and selfishness' and that the 
rm « 'knows Nature but as a robber'. And contemporaries ot 
*>rea u Were outraged by the mass s l aug hter of millions of bison 
1 the American Great Plains, resulting in the near-extinction ot 
I species by 1890. Clearly, 'dominion' was not supposed to 
ten ! * e reduction ' within one single century, of herds totalling 
T, n °] mi Hions to a bare three hundred surviving animals. In the 
a i e , d K mgdom, the consequences of the industrial revolution tor 
Escape that had remained essentially unchanged for centuries 
cem° , Similar Protests. But the relationship of dominion, so 
« tral to Western culture's views of humans and the natural wor d, 
remand largely unchallenged. True, there had been, and prob- 
y would be, regrettable excesses, but that did not invalidate the 
established at the beginning of Creation. There were, ot 
co« U' , e who did not accept this order because they no longer 
fi *W ^subs cr ib e to the Christian version of the origin of this world. 
secon/T altern ative, which slowly had begun to gain ground in the 
ehan h , df ° f th e seventeenth century, did not fundamentally 
>8e things. If anything, it made things worse. While for the 
to Ket K maj ° rity of A e population man and nature were bound 
W a 1 6Ven if on u nequal terms, in one organic whole, overseen 
disci enign Div me Being, for those who embraced the scientific 
%i Ve 6nes of ^aac Newton and others and accepted that the 
nat U rT, Was not hing but a vast machine, governed by eternal 
With , s ' there was no reason whatsoever to look at natuie 
s ev l anythin § but indifference. The scientific revolution of the 
Mi ta mh and eighteenth centuries involuntarily 
*o£ T' Calcul ating view of the natural world that not much later 
t ionb d bec °me the driving force behind its violation and exploita- 
It J , md nstrial revolution. v , . rar 

cKiJ, ? y b the last f i f ty years that the seemingly 'natural hiera - 
C ? l ti0nshi P bet ween human beings and the natural world has 
Coi W th ° rou 8hly questioned, not least because we had reached 
could Unima §inable until then, that with our nuclear arsenals w 
Poetically - if ^ cornplete ly - wipe out ourselves and all 
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the ^ ea ^ 

other living things. Total destruction clearly stretc es^ ^ cce efc 
dominion beyond acceptable limits. Moreover even ^ ^ 
in keeping our ballistic missiles under lock and key ^ tr uy 
on the point of creating damage to the natural woU i ^ her boO 
irreversible. In 1962 Rachel Carson told a startled pu ^ tn 
Silent Spring (in the polemical Table for Tomorrow I icll ltuf a 

1th an uncontrolled use ot ^ 
be no birds left to brighten ou^ 

at V" 

irresponsible risks with our natural environment led 
ronmental awareness which, in its turn, led to a 8 ^yrhi* 
heterogeneous ecological movement, and it is that m0V j tura l 
in the early 1990s inspired the branch of literary and cu 
that is now called ecocriticism. 



way things were going, with an uncontrolled use 
pesticides, there would soon be no birds left to brig ' ^ e 
Carson's book and other urgent warnings that we j eoV f 

.L.._-i ...,;,^ mP nf led to a it 
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Ecocriticism does a great many widely different things. ^ ^ 
it examines representations of nature in literary - bu ^ pay 5 
literary - texts, in films, in television series, and so 0 in 
particular attention to the question of how nature is cons ^ 
those presentations. The animal world may be presented a^ ^ ^ 
antly benign, loyal, and even courageous in 

Disney ™° v *\^i\l 

television series such as Lassie and Flipper - in which a e 
neighbourhood collie and dolphin almost match us in m te ° 
and are more human than most of us - or as dangerous, ^ 
dictable, and definitely non-human in films such as \» „ 
Jurassic Park. A novel such as Richard Adams's Waterslvp 
(1972), which tells the story of a desperate trek by a ret>eu 

group of rabbits wbn fl M A-j — i5L - «f them rd es 

o P m^' 

^ 1V . utiiius oi wnat we humans can r , 0 , 

follows the middle road. It resists the almost complete an*** 



group of rabbits who fl ee their warren because one of th« 
>ts destruction at the hands of what we humans call 'devel-. 
WJWJ the middle road. It resists the almost complete an* oP 
^7 T° n * at We find in Di ^ey's representations of *f> 
and emphases the 'otherness' of its rabbit characters, while * 
^recognizably resemble us 
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cou se n T m S eX ™ in «ion of representations of nature do* - 
e T USeU t0 the Wa ^ ***** represented. It 

T °/ land5Ca P- »d of nature in its OdgJ 

U land8Ca P e of Pastoral, for instance, and the wilder*** 



^hich, as 1 have already suggested, is often represe nted p 
a special significance, a place of healing and ^demptton 
^ and danger where the individual's moral resolve is ,* _y 
tes ^d. But it may also examine representations ot 
government reports, developers' plans, ecological «^* Ws 
s °PWal treatises, wild-life documentaries (with zoos ^*P L0 P 
^ source of information about wild animals), and otn 

films in which nature plays a role. It may look at fc* 
nan »e' in theme parks, at the way 'nature' is given ay 
J* and outside shopping malls, at roof gardens, at fash ons a 
««« and go - in the florist business, at the ^dscapmg o 
^\ hnks, at ?he role of 'nature' in suburbia hcocnticvsm 
^ses of these representations bring to light the various 
! SC ° UrSes regarding our natural environment that w < 
Pj^ced since we became consciously aware of it. And of course 
J° Criti « Pay special attention to the hierarchies that operate jn 
discourses and that establish value systems within tbem AM 
^ oWious hierarchy of course privileges us at the expense ot 
natural world, but there are many more hierarchies at work in 
7 ^presentations of nature. To give a familiar example, a major 
d J^rse found in nature writing will standardly extol the virtues 
^ ^Wetness and of the wild animals that inhabit it - oft en m 
°* a robust masculinity - while it will look condescend m, y 
* ^ticated animals, with pity and sometimes even with an y 
J^rice, because they have sold out to the oppressor curiously, 
> at e practicall J be ficit ta their own state 

^adation 

a >, its , f ^us on discourses and discursive constructs ecocriticism 
r^Vs at such concepts as 'nature' and 'wilderness' themselves 
i aces their development as constructs - the eighteenth century 
^ Particularly productive with regard to the construction rt 
W l neSS ' - ^ws their ensuing history, and is intere ted m 
Cw " meanin 8 ^ changed over time. This is wholly in me 
tKe Really questioning intellectual climate of contempol ary 
and cultural studies. However, since it is pretty obviou that 
r > 15 "ot exclusively a product of discourse but exists in its own 

4 f nature in that real world might exactly he. Askmg 
Clf tK « question it finds that it is not easy to come up with 
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convincing answer (as we have already seen). Where do we draw 
the line between nature and ourselves, that is to say, between 
nature and culture? If I drive west for twenty minutes I find myself 
surrounded by pasture land, numerous ditches and even more cows, 
with on the horizon the spires of village churches. Is this nature? 
This is land well below sea level and until three hundred years 
ago formed the bottom of a lake. The ditches have been dug for 
drainage purposes (if you're below sea level precipitation has to be 
helped to find its way back to the ocean), and the cows are the result 
of millennia of cross-breeding. You might as well say that this is 
culture (even if it is officially listed as a 'natural monument'). At 
the very least the landscape I'm looking at is the provisional end 
product of a long process of negotiation between culture and nature. 
Perhaps the conclusion must be that the attempt to define nature, 
or the wilderness, in any objective way, leads us to back to the 
constructedness of our concepts, to their discursive character. 
Nothing in the real world announces itself as 'wilderness'. We must 
accept that we do not know where our discursive construction of 
nature, or 'wilderness', ends and nature itself begins. Do we there- 
fore not always serve our own interests, and not the interests of an 
indifferent real world, even if we want to protect the 'wilderness' 
that we identify as such? The decision to violate nature is ours, 
but so is the decision to let it be. Although not all ecocritics 
would accept that conclusion, it seems hard to get away from the 
fact that all that can be said and thought of nature belongs to 
culture. We might, with a sleight of hand, claim that we ourselves 
and the human cultures that we have produced are part of nature, 
too - and those ecologists and ecocritics who see Earth itself as a 
living organism ('Gaia') would support that idea - but that does not 
really solve our problem. It is probably better to assume, with 
Roderick Nash and other critics, that the discourse of the wilder- 
ness, no matter to what extent it is a construction, serves an 
important purpose in reminding us that we have responsibilities 
beyond ourselves and that it is our task to construct an ethics of 
voluntary restraint that articulates those responsibilities. Apart 
from which the 'Gaia' hypothesis is fiercely contested and it is 
far more common to find ecocritics who distinguish between 
'natural' cultures that live in harmony with the natural world - the 
cultures of indigenous peoples, for instance - and those cultures 
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that do not feel bound to respect and honour their natural environ- 
ment and that have an exploitative relationship with nature, 
preeminent among them the culture of the Western world. Some 
critics would even argue that, at least in the West, we are aban- 
doning our status as humans altogether and are joining the side of 
(unnatural) technology with our breast implants, pacemakers, 
lasered corneas, botox injections, hair implants, artificial hips, steel 
supports for shattered bones, and so on. For them, we are on our 
way to become the cyborgs of science fiction films, half human, half 
machine. 

What distinguishes ecocriticism from other reading exercises that 
also have an eye for representations of nature or lead to the sort of 
questions that I have just raised, is its political, activist character. 
Ecocriticism has a 'green' agenda. 'Ecocriticism began', Jonathan Bate 
tells us, 'in consciousness-raising' (Bate 1999: 8), in alerting us to the 
way in which our activities posed an ever greater threat to our 
natural environment and in making us think about what it means to 
live with rather than simply on the earth. Its analyses of the 
discourses that govern our representations of nature focus therefore 
on the various ways in which these discourses have contributed, and 
still contribute, to our environmental problems. Absolutely central 
to the way it deals with issues of representation and all the other 
issues that fall within its scope is its refusal to adopt a human- 
centred perspective - not just the sort of view attributed by Cowper 
to Alexander Selkirk, but any view that puts us, no matter how well- 
intentioned, at the centre of things. It does of course realize, as I have 
just pointed out, that that refusal is in itself anthropocentric, in the 
sense that it is a unilateral decision that has not been taken after 
intense rounds of consultation with the representatives of nature, 
but that cannot be helped. Ecocriticism takes an 'earth-centred 
approach to literary studies' - to which we may now add 'cultural 
studies' - as Cheryll Glotfelty put it in 1996 in the introduction to 
her and Harold Fromm's seminal Ecocriticism Reader (Glotfelty and 
Fromm 1996: xix). The interests of a natural world that is seriously 
under threat come first or are at least taken very seriously into 
account. As Richard Kerridge put it two years later: 'Most of all, 
ecocriticism seeks to evaluate texts and ideas in terms of their coher- 
ence and usefulness as responses to environmental crisis' (Kerridge 
and Sammells 1998: 5). The ideal text would, according to Lawrence 
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Buell, one of ecocriticism's founding fathers, have 



the 



following 



features: 



as 



a frami^ 



The nonhuman environment is present not merely ^ 
device, but as a presence that begins to suggest that u 
is implicated in natural history. | e gitim ate 
The human interest is not understood to be the on y, 



interest. ^ 
3- Human accountability to the environment is part °^ 1 



te^' s 



ethical orientation. 
Some sense of the environment as a process 
constant or a given is at least implicit in the text. 



ra 



ither 



than 



as 



(Bue 



|M995 : 



the 



id 



If a text fails to live up to these ecocritical standards it 1 
ecocntic's business to point out in which ways it fails to do so, 
more especially why it fails - which discourse or discourses 
responsible for its ultimately anti-environmental message 
matter how deeply hidden in seemingly natural hierarchies. 

ECOLOGICAL SOURCES 

Ecocriticism's moral and political agenda and the rejection of f 
unthinking anthropocentrism are practically the only things * 
various strands of ecocriticism have in common. Within ecocri«f 1 
studies we find the same variation of positions that we find in ^ 
ecological movement from which it took its original inspiration 



find 



A cl^ci-^u - r i , JL LUOK lts original inspua-- 
A sketchy tour of the ecological horizon will suggest the banded 

o otiZT f A enterP ? e " Wkhin the -ologicd movement we ft 
SS ^ who find rea] 8 authentid and purity 

2d2 K ^" 8in K Wllde / ness ' wh ° attribute intrinsic value to all life 
and who believe that the interests of non-human life on this planet 
can only be protected by a reduction of its human population. For 
deep ecologies nature takes precedence over us, human Teings As 
Rupert Bukm, in D.H. Lawrence's Women in Wp^ father 
radically/Let mankind pass away - time it did' (Lawrence 19 6 S 65). 
This is of course not the solution that deep ecologists suggest for our 
environmental problems, but they certainly favour more radical 
solutions than most of us would do. r ' lcl1 
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! nshl P of domination - between us human v. J ^ 
^rrors that between men and women and has, no t aca 
,' me origins: our Judeao-Christian heritage, whK a 
Z Pfleged men, and the Enlightenment, which, ^ ^ 
01 8 history of inequality, constructed men as re P 
«J*al and WQmen as thdr more 'natural - d femin ists 
^therefore inferior -opposite. This has .led some ^ ^ 
° lde ntify rationality itself as primarily res E ' , mystica l 
env «onmental crisis and to adopt a wilfully anti- ^ see 

poach to the natural world. Marxist ecologists, m ^ q{ ^ 
ne ^graded state of our environment as the i oitat ion of 

Restricted operations of international capital, "^^j crisis 
environment that is responsible for trie f labour and it is 
Allows the pattern of the capitalistic exploitation ^ 
h « exploitation that should in the first mstan c environmenta l 
tlQ n. (For deep ecologists, who would point ^ unequa l 

Rasters in the former Soviet Union, this would ^ ^ 
relationship between humans and nature > nta that t he prin- 
off er a solution.) Marxist ecologists would also arg prob lems 
aple of the 'free' market contributes to environ ^ . f supply 
be eause the market will always try to meet den. , 

only be realized at great cost to the en™°n£ ^ things and will 
Social ecologists will again have a different u b i erns . Not 

b e interested in the social cost of envu '° nm md the corner, a new 
surprisingly, that cost - a waste disposal site ar ° rne by t he socially 
runway ending near your front yard - is usua y ^ power 
a ud politically powerless and social ecologists o ^ le£)ds t0 

fens they see at work in the process of decisio marginal to 

socio-environmental problems. Although still ^ ^ enormo us 
the business of ecocriticism, the writings re a ^ po ll ut ion and 
environmental problems created by the Western ^ pollution 

its staggering production of waste - and the ^ ever -increasing 
and waste themselves - have in recent yeais that espe cially 

ecocritical attention. It will also not come as a ^ ^ tbe 

members of ethnic minorities in the Wester ^ habitants of 
outsourcing of much dirty and dangerous w . roninent al prob- 
Third World countries are confronted with socio has 
kms so that critics have recently realized 
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a productive interface with postcolonial studies. (See, for a "j onia lisH i: 
of that interface, Graham Huggan's '"Greening" P° stc ^ 
Ecocritical Perspectives' of 2004. Hugg an's article, by the **v u 
with the question 'What do a polemical report on darns, a VY & 
philosophical treatise on animal welfare, and a novel about ^ 
have in common?' The answer is of course that '[t]hey are * ^ 
mate objects of the practice of ecocriticism' [Huggan 2004: 7W> 
gives a fair idea of ecocriticism's range.) , is the 

The animal welfare mentioned in the previous paragraph 
primary interest of yet another group within the ecological 
ment, the liberationists (or animal liberationists). L ib f " r al 
criticism tries, in the words of Greg Garrard, 'to undermine the ^ 
and legal distinction between humans and animals' (Garrard I 
149). It does so in order to improve the fate of, especially, the an* 
Whose short and miserable lives only serve the interests of the** 
San? Liberationist critics do not necessarily d** * 

ZlZt : r fr ls that we humans (« least ideally) enjtf 
S^LTi^ ^ d °' ar8Um 8 Aat intrinsically all 
Ch2t^ ^ ^ grant animal, at a f 

we reiect . , ' " more ri § hts than they at this point have. 
o h7r l^Z Z m T t0 ' d ° mini0n ' how - we justify exp^ 

creating what seems To b ^ EV 9 in 3 daSS a11 ^ ° UrSelVe6 ' „ »' 
livestock (an ideaTallS " S diStinCti ° n between US and ' ^ 
But how up r or a e weT^T' by the P hiloso P her Peter 
destruction ^ * century of unprecedented 

bringing au^H^^ ^ Ar 

what are the moral cons equenS In nucfear annihilation? ^ 

the unravelling of genomes th It t ^-increasing evidence, With 

to other specie! than ^ 



ECOCRITICAL REALISM 

All these, and more, ecological positions ar P 
broad field of ecocriticism. Ecocritics range nT'T^ Withi " 
deep ecological faith in the perfect - and stable -if fr ° m * 
of nature to a view of nature as ever-changing, as T rganizatl ° n 
than as state. And in their sense of how we should t/n C6SS ratr,el 

tackle ecological 
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j. l1v anti-modem sofo- 
and problems they range from radically st ate 
Uo » s laway f rom the modern, technological an y be , to so- 

an J Wkto self-supporting communes or, as th ^ technology 
Ca V Wegions" to enlisting the help of ad and the so 

lts f There is no love lost between 'deep e» w0llU „o ^ 
* environmentalists (Greg Garrard's term ^ ear her 

ave «e to using technology in order to undo 
pother technologies have done. however on a w 

B °th parties, and ecocritics in general, ag*e* y and 

^tal principle that is pretty rare m ^ Xow the world a 
c *W a l studies: they agree that we can roU ^ l / ec0 l og ical concern^ 
ls - ^re would, after all, be no reason "^activities cau^ 
^ did not really know for sure that our ^^ics disag ee o 
d ^a ge to the natural environment. Althou^ ^ ^ who le no 
extent to which we can know things and ar , ^ kn0 w 
^ in epistemological matters, they agre ultima te r se 
e ;°ugh to be sure that we are on a destru*^ ^ the 
^tructive - course. An environmental dvsa ^ y ygars a g ^ 

111 the nilrloci- nrairor nlant at 

Chernobyl, , happen- »- 



—ugn t0 be sure that we are u» - — r _ sa y, ••»- _ is 

^tructive - course. An environmental dvsa years a g 

* the nuclear power plant at Chernobyl ^ ^ 
n °t a social construction, even if all iepo ^ res pectiye a^ ^ 
^vitably show traces of construction anfl . ica ) realism 

of their creators. As a result of ^^andeco-^^ 
^red, I should say, by those deep "^^tadon - f ^ ^ 
s ee science as co 

mplicit with the forces oi-r comple teiy . . 

of ecocritics with the world of ^J^o, ^ 

instance those of the poststructuralist cr & duster ot rep 

hy Poucault, tend to see science first ot a ^ ^ evn™*™^ 

discourses. For many ecocritics, and cei ^ the na tu ^ 

ists, science is a source of truths with rs prepa rea 

They are willing to accept scientific d att commU nity P^ 0 

seriously solutions suggested by the sc centr ea. 
of course, that these are 'earth' rather tn 

Summar y ifferentways inwhi ^5s! 

Ecocriticism focuses on the many ^^an'ds'apes, * e ^"Sally 
natural world - wild and domestic an.tnal^^ jn our culture 
and our relations with that world are 
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focusing on texts - first nature writing and Romantic poetry- 
texts that in one way or another deal with nature - it haS . 6 , tass'* 
expanded its interests to include television series (classics sucM 
and Fhpper), Hollywood movies (Westerns for instance), doc"* 
, 1 * e visual art s, even the way 'nature' is made use of in the c ^ 
"J g0lf course s or in urban settings. The object is to analy* ^ 
discourses that govern these representations and uses of natu^ , 
show how their often hidden assumptions have contributed, and _ 5 
contribute, to our environmental problems It sees as the ^ 
dama gl 0 f these assumptions the widespread belief that the 
species has a right to use, and even exploit, nature because of its P 3 
work in 3 y Sanctiorled or 'natural' hierarchy. Like so " 

strong mo ° , ^° rary literary and cultural studies, ecocriticism 
apDroarhnc u P ol| tical commitments. It differs from most o 

edge of Q , ir I ♦ , most ec °C'''tics would accept that our low 
always a p oS"^"^ 0 ^ 6 ^- and * the damage we do to A * 
product of our ? k ° Ur C0 " sc fo^ne SS , and therefore inevitably * 

exclude know X S" 1 " 5 ' W ° U,d also c,aim that 
thmk we have is fe, h 85 35 they are and that the knowledge that W 
world of contempora | en0U8h ' Ecocrilics - th en, are an exception m t" 
the whole, not hostel lu 0 ' a " d cultural studies in that they are, 
empirical dat ' *° ' ^ °'" Sdence »"d are willing to accept 

'endtobehelpless a sa V th I" * in matte ' S where laYnie ' 

J l '- "effects I g| ,| i| wa i g] 



its 



SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

Ecocnticism's late arrival i 1) 

duction to the field, GresC,^ by the fact that the first intf °' 
But that introduction, althou Ec ° critid ^, dates from 2004. 
highly readable, sensible andX ' is trul y excellent. It i» 

izanon, a good idea of the {Li™ " **** >° f " S unor thodox organ- 
enterprise T/ze We 0/ £ TO Cm "^r'v itKin the eC0CritiC3 ! 
Crisis and Literary Imagination S u I * asm; Environmental 
the founding fathers of ecocriticism foil Uwrence Buell, one of 
organization, is highly sophisticated and Tf conv entional 

but is because of its thoroughness 50 " If , Wlth erudit e detail, 
earlier and very influential ^2*7^ ^ 
Imagination: Thoreau, Nature Writing X 1 E " v,r °nmental 

* ^ t/ze formation of 
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LtWT C " !t " re and Writing /or an Endangered World: 

(20011 6 ' CM ' tMre ' and Environment in the U.S. and Beyond 
« als ° be mentioned. The founding text of eco-femimsm 

GendT f tUn 8' s The G ^en Breast 0/ the New World: Lane/scape, 
that „ ' Und Amerk ™ Action, published in 1996, and the anthology 
Ha off V C ° Critid8m firml Y » the map is Cheryll Glotfelty and 
Ecolo r r° mm ' S ™ e Ecocriticism Reader: Landmarks in literary 
bv S ° f 1 the same Other highly useful anthologies are those 
1 1 hard Kerridge and Neil Sammells, Writing the Environment 
Cril • W Gma Gaard ^d Patrick D. Murphy, Ecofemmtst Litem y 
F IT ^ 1998 ); hy Laurence Coupe, The Green Studies Reader 
nd m *T nUdsm i ° Ecocriticism (2000); and by Karla Armbru^ 
S K f Kleen R ' Wallace, beyond Nature Siting: Expandmg ^ 
paries of Ecocriticism (2001). An outstanding f^ntnbu 
^ J> ecocriticism is Jonathan Bate's The Song 0/ the Urfr 200^, 
7* examines texts by Jane Austen, Thomas Hardy >fean J q 
*° U! *e au , Mary Shelley, Elizabeth Bishop (to lmut my elt to 
f n lrst two chapters) and many others. New ^^Xnud and 
^mber 3 (1999) is an ecocritical issue of an .mponan ^ 
J*t be said to have signalled ecocriticism s dehmtt ^ 
the academic establishment. Ecocriticism s expan A 
0ri 8inal base in literary studies is ^"^erns. Ecocriticism in 
Garmichael's The Landscape of Hollywood Western 
a n American Film Genre (2006). 



CONC 



lusi 



One might say that the last thirty-five years of AngMj 
literary theorizing are characterized by one overarching tn \ 0 ,i 
frontal attack on common sense and all the things that col* 1 
sense told us were true. Everything our parents and certainly 
grandparents took for granted with respect to language, f**± 
gender, race relations, sexuality, religion, power, our relationship * 
the world of nature, and a good many other things, has come xOf 
severe scrutiny, and as often as not the commonsense assumpt^ 
that seemed so self-evident to previous generations have turned ^ 
to be based on unfounded prejudice. 



sts another central develop" 1 



en*' 



d 



This brief characterization sugge 
Literary theorizing has branched out in all possible directions aW 
has become hard to distinguish from some forms of contemporary 
philosophy. That development has two consequences The first is 
that literature as we used to define it no longer has a central place 
in literary theory, strange as it may seem. The second is that 
literary theory has very successfully penetrated fields of inquiry - 
film studies, philosophy, anthropology, theology, art history, 
cultural studies, and other humanities disciplines - that used to 
stand completely by themselves. 



;as y satisfy ^ of tn at w>- 
, powerful P oS1 "° ia \ critics have 
to truly understand the strll ^ ^ p0 stcolom n 
In recent years a number of «P eng aged - 

expressed Latislac^ *n*£g return to *» 

have argued that the ^ xx ^ co^se 
should start pursuing a more ^ an * 

Point . w is that hterary ^0« ^proac^ 

Again another P^m * ln m any 1 » j, co^i 
important question way ^pto-**-^ a nd 
hnd a strong emphasis on through S » ^ are ready ^ 

discourses, for instance -*U p0 s tron s&y , or m ^ 

uals are manoeuv^ ^ s eem m h^ ^ doC s not ^ - ^ we 
waiting for what we do- theory- " d s0 we 

a \l in what we are and w q{ i ne ra ^ we do < A , 9 

he socially P-S-XC e n° ^7 t" -ming °' 
T f tl t the tSt assumption 4-^ to a certain 

SolS--d autonomy-- 
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freedom - which will then enable political interventions - altho^ 
the exact margins of that freedom are not spelled out. Perhaps ^ 
should not let this worry us: the problem of free will is one of t l 
thorniest problems in philosophy and has in over 2,000 years V 
philosophical debate not been resolved (see for an excellent and 

<>n, Robert Kane's A Contemporary Introduction J 



Free Will of 2005). 



Since the first edition of this book was published, in 2001, t) 

a s i;;:: 1 ' 011 that reaiit y ™ y*™ it - or think we i<n 0W it - ^ 

uiscursive construct ? <■ , r ^ - ■ 

discourses has de Up of a S reat number of ^° ften COm P e S^ 

opting 'to think hatTh 3 ° f '"r" and P^T^T ^ 
incontrovertiblv 1 " SC ° f ecocriticism ' wlth ltS intere st m 

more the events of Q /l ? Vllonme ri^ problems, and perhaps 
with this. Mass-seal A ^ ^ aftermath ' have sometnin 8 .to ^ 
mediated and m i ^ bloodshed, although always alr e ^ « 
our offices, halls and j° nStructin g frames when they come to vj s \ ~ 

nothing else. Howeve fix our minds 0n what is real liLr ^ 

tion - if wc * s ome of the arguments against theory's 

predate 9/11 ( as in D " , M ~ on the connectedness of the Zj**; 
«n go back to the com, " ial studi «0- There is of course no way f ^' 



mediated and put in * and bloods hed, although always aire^t 
our offices, halls and ? nStrUctin S frames when they come to u& # l - J 
nothing else. Howeve fix our minds 0n what is real lik 1 

tk m - if we mav Ca lf of th e arguments against theory's 
predate 9/11 (asi npost , at ~ °n the constructedness of the J* 
can go back to the com™ Studies )- There is of course no way f 
or so long dominated J)' >nSense assumptions regarding 'reality' t £ 
y> n 8 the 'reality' of n , Cstern culture. The basic assumptions und 
beyond doubt been show" ^Parents have to a large extent J 2 *" 
a »y thing it i s that to be constructed. If theory has shay*?** d 

! (,ns and al So hold them C ° nstan % examine our deepest ccJv ^ 5 
*«9 : has lost nothing * ° thers for inspection. In that s^' 
wh y ;'^eory should nX * ^ there is also no re >^ 

nd developments or w > e Meetly involved with current e !*>* 

n0t w hollv made " W ?f hav ^ nothing to say about a 
tself to so me extent, L l ^ & would have to re< !*?*Xd 

f( "- '"stance the work ■» that it is busy doing th >^t 

wbch I haven't discuss d l ^ CuU " ral the0 ' ist SWSL (5 n 
horary studies, and ***** 50 far if has had little inl^^ 
Stl ' d ;- that 1 have noted) ^ developments in p^g** ^ 

Although it is risky m j 
to become more glob", ° ^ *• future, I expect literary „ 
non-Western cultures and I?*™ 5 and to pay closcr att ^^ 
goal of deconstructing Tl T^T ' wiAoot the 

8 tiuni. he decision to award the 2006 S** 




<^e 
^1 
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Prize for literature to the Turkish writer Orhan Pamuk is perhaps a 
s 'gn of the times. I also expect an increased interest in religion and in 
th l ,aCle ^ ^ CCause reu gior\ and the sacred play such a central role in 
e ives of billions of people and are, moreover, clearly an important 
actor in a good many armed conflicts, not to mention 9/11. It is, with 
ln sight, amazing that theory, which has interrogated so many 
n amental issues, has largely avoided a confrontation with reli- 
8ious subjectivities. Theorists will, more generally, follow the call 
ovulated by the materialist branch of postcolonial studies for a 
toea* SC ' Ut ' ny ' not m terms °^ generalities, of the actual workings of 
a eo " c °lonial policies, of capital flows and patterns of migrancy. Their 
1 8 e will of course he different from that of the political scientists, 
c °nomists, and others who deal with those developments. Their 
1 erest will first of all have a cultural dimension and will lead to new 
'Huminating insights. This is not to say that everything that 
''Merest will produce will find its way into a future third edition of 
hls hook. This is, after all, a book on literary theory and not a book 
difft 0Ci ^' politica1 ' or economic philosophy. Theory may at times be 
. 1 hcult to distinguish from contemporary philosophy, but as long as 
! de als with literature it belongs in a book called Literary Theory. If 
u moves somewhere else it will find its place in other books. That 
^ 0 nld he a regrettable development, because it will still say things 
that are pertinent for all of us. But it would also be a true badge of 
distinction for work originating in our field. 
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